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1. Barker, S. F. Induction and hypothesis: A 
study of the logic of confirmation. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell Univer. Press, 1957. xvi, 203 p. $2.75.— 
Doubting that any version of induction could be satis- 
factory as the basic principle of nondemonstrative 
inference the author analyzes elaborately and rejects 
eliminative and enumerative induction in the search 
for a satisfactory criterion of confirmation. The 
basic difficulty is that induction fails to provide a 
means of confirming hypotheses about unobserved 
things. He inclines toward a method of hypothesis 
but rejects previous formulations in favor of one that 
involves systems of confirmable hypotheses that are 
competetively chosen as the simplest available.—J. R. 


Kantor. 
2. Biihler, Charlotte. Zur Psychologie des 
(Psychology of the 


menschlichen Lebenslaufes. 
human life-span.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 1-15.— 
The relation between dynamic-motivational and de- 
velopmental facts and theories is the main topic of 
today’s research of the human life-span. The tend- 
ency to incorporate developmental psychology into 
the psycho-analytic system must be refuted. The 


process of maturation is characterized psychologically 
by alternate changes of incfeased tension and relaxa- 


tion. The periods of increased tension which are 
biologically represented by growth and reproduction, 
psychologically by creative activity and self-struc- 
turation were overlooked in Freud’s system. Life- 
goals and the progressive setting of goals during the 
life-span seem to be the most promising approach to 
study the problems of life-span. 19 references.— 
W. J. Koppits. 

3. Butler, J. A. V. Science and human life. 
New York: Basic Books, 1957. viii, 162 p. $3.95.— 
Problems of life, mind, and society are traced in an 
effort to understand the impact of science upon human 
nature. The author concludes that scientific prog- 
ress does not threaten the human qualities of man but 
endows them with greater meaning. While scientific 
discovery will not by itself solve difficult human 
problems it can provide the raw material for new 
adjustments “and possibly in the end a new syn- 
thesis.".—-P. E. Lichtenstein. 

4. Caruso, Igo A. Freud und die Psychologie. 
(Freud and psychology.) Acta psycho-ther. psy- 
chosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 229-235.—From 
the viewpoint of the epiphenomenalistic psychology 
of the end of the century, Freud's revolutionary con- 
tribution consists in directing attention to the study 
of motivation. The investigation of motivation pre- 
supposes a teleological attitude, the more as man, 
according to Freud, is a conflictful being. Freud’s 
teleology is pessimistically and dualistically oriented. 
Then Freud’s grandiose and still valid instinct-model 
may be fitted comprehensibly and logically into a 
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transcendent concept of the part of a personal being 
in the universe. English and French summaries.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5. Chisholm, Roderick M. Perceiving: A philo- 
sophical study. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univer. 
Press, 1957. xi, 203 p. $2.75.—Thinking and talk- 
ing about perceiving give rise to a number of puzzles 
which the author proposes to clarify. In order to 
discuss these problems adequately the author finds 
it necessary to employ three non-physicalistic terms 
or locutions: (1) an epistemic locution enabling us 
to say what we often say with such words as “know,” 
“perceive,” or “see,” (2) a locution to perform one 
of the functions for which we usually employ the 
word “appear,” and (3) an intentional term for which 
we ordinarily use the word “believe.” Part I deals 
with the ethics of belief, Part II with the topic of 
evidence, and Part III with the objects of perception. 
There is an appendix which contains a critical dis- 
cussion of phenomenalism.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


6. Holder, Wayne B., & Holder, Elaine E. The 
relationship between psychology and cognate 
fields. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 31-32.—“The 
listing in the university catalogues which were ex- 
amined indicated that psychology was most often 
listed as a social science and next most frequently 
listed as a biological science. In several universities 
the psychology department was classified as both a 
biological and social science. In terms of specific 
departmental recommendations of courses, it was in- 
dicated that there was an interdependence between 
psychology and the various social sciences. Psy- 
chology was found to depend much more heavily on 
the biological sciences, physical sciences, and mathe- 
matics than those areas depended upon psychology. 
On the other hand, the social sciences, humanities, 
and service areas were found to depend more heavily 
on psychology than the psychology departments de- 
pended upon them.”—S. /. Lachman. 

7. Mayer, Arthur. Praktische Psychologie und 
Gegenwart. (Applied psychology at present.) Psy- 
chol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 16-24.—Psychology by virtue 
of its position between philosophy and science has 
the task to save man in his entanglement with the 
machine, to reconcile culture with civilization. While 
the branches of applied psychology all have to make 
important contributions toward this goal, our main 
concern must not get lost in the ocean of problems, 
that is: The reductions of the technological age must 
be overcome by an increase in humanity—W. J. 
Koppits. 

8. Mueller, Alexander. Anthropology and in- 
dividual psychology. Amer. J. indiv. Psychol., 1956, 
12, 106-111.—Some contributions of individual psy- 
chology to anthropology and other areas are cited.— 
A. R. Howard. 
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9. Phillips, E. Lakin, & Gibson, James F. Psy- 
chology and personality. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1957. 338 p. $4.95.—This high-school 
level text is divided into three major sections: The 
Child’s Development (8 chapters) ; Psychology, Men- 
tal Hygiene and the Individual (4); and Contempo- 
rary Problems in Individual, Family, and Social Life 
(5). Each section may be used independently. Each 
of the 17 chapters is followed by “Words to Remem- 
ber” (e.g., differentiation”), “Test Your Knowledge” 
questions (e.g., “Discuss the causes of ‘fantasy’”), 
“Research and Discussion” problems, and suggested 
outside readings. Case histories are supplied. An 
appendix of film catalogs and an 11-page index con- 
clude the text.—D. G. Livingston. 

10. Rhine, J. B., & Pratt, J.G. Parapsychology: 
Frontier science of the mind. Springfield, Ill: 
Charles C Thomas, 1957. ix, 220 p. $4.75.—The 
authors discuss the nature of extra-sensory percep- 
tion (ESP) and psychokinesis (PK), the evidence 
for their existence, their relation to the physical world 
and to other fields of psychology. An explanation of 
the research methods and statistical treatments em- 
ployed is presented with emphasis on the need for 
truly objective attitudes on the part of the experi- 
menter. Recommendations are given for the testing 
of these phenomena.—R. G. Holroyd. 

11. Sorenson, Herbert, & Malm, Marguerite. 
Psychology for living. (2nd ed.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. x, 672 p—wWhile the general 
objectives of the first edition of this high school text 
have been restained, all chapters have been rewritten 
or revised. Ilustrations are new, and the format 
completely changed. The book is divided into five 
parts: “Your Personality Growth” (4 chapters) ; 
“Your Mental and Emotional Health” (7 chapters) ; 
“Your Physical Growth and Learning” 3 chapters) ; 
“Your Intelligence and Thinking” (3 chapters) ; 
“Your Courtship, Marriage, and Life-work” (4 
oes Chapter summaries, problems, projects, 
study questions, glossary, and supplementary reading 
list.—F. Costin. 


Tueory & Systems 


12. Anthony, E. J. Six applications de la 
théorie génétique de Piaget 4 la théorie et a la 
pratique psychodynamique. (Six applications of 
Piaget’s theory to psychodynamic theory and prac- 
tice.) Schweis. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1956, 15, 269- 
277.—The use of Piaget’s genetic theory in contrast 
to psychodynamic theory is illustrated in six applica- 
tions: (1) The significance of the object concept for 
the development of object relations, and (2) for the 
oa of separation anxiety; (3) the regres- 
sion of the object concept in psychotic children; (4) 
the coherence of intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment; (5) the moral development of the superego; 
and (6) the significance of “normal” symptoms. Eng- 
lish and German summaries.—K. F. Muensinger. 

13. Beshers, James M. Models and con- 
struction. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 32-38.—A 
call for a de-emphasis on the role of the mathematical 
model in theory construction in the behavioral sci- 
ences, and a discussion of possible alternatives.— 
G. H. Frank. 

14. Geach, Peter. Mental acts; their content 
and their objects. New York: Humanities Press, 
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1957. x, 136 p. $2.50.—Reports of thoughts, feel- 
ings, and perceptions are regarded as relating to oc- 
currences of a special category, namely mental acts. 
Ryle’s view that mental acts are really hypothetical 
statements about overt behavior is specifically re- 
jected. The author attacks abstractionism, the doc- 
trine that concepts are formed by noticing recurrent 
features in experience. Other topics, such as Rus- 
sell’s theory of judgment, Descartes’ cogito, and the 

ssibility of attributing experience to other than 
iving organisms (disembodied spirits or machines) 
are discussed.—P. E. Lichenstein. 

15. George, Frank H., & Handlon, Joseph H. 
A language for per analysis. Psychol. Rev., 
1957, 64, 14-25.—“The aim of this paper is to de- 
velop further the theory of behavior that has already 
been outlined by the authors in a previous publica- 
tion. In particular, it aims to develop that part of the 
total theory which deals with perception and to 
clarify what has sometimes been called the ‘nativist- 
empiricist controversy. The method we have 
adopted in presenting the overall theory is to proceed 
by degrees toward a state of greater precision by 
selecting for elaboration at each stage some single 
aspect of the whole theory. It is at present a skeleton 
theory, where we are attempting to lay down a 
language to deal with the principal problems of be- 
havior. The aim is as much metatheoretical as theo- 
retical, and involves the clarification of existing termi- 
nology as well as the laying down, albeit tentatively, 
of rules for the use of such terminology.”—E£. G. 
Aiken. 

16. Herma, Hans, & Kurth, Gertrud M. (Eds.) 
Elements of is. New York: World 
Publishing, 1957. 


xi, 333 p. $3.75.—The intent of 
the book is to acquaint the reader with basic dis- 
coveries of psychoanalysis and some of its applications 


to practical problems. There are 21 articles written 
by 20 different authors. The sections of the book 
are psychoanalytic therapy, elementary facts and con- 
cepts, childhood and adolescence, family life, prob- 
lems of impotence, masturbation and homosexuality, 
psychosomatic medicine, and analysis applied to edu- 
cation, religion, and politics. Foreword by C. P. 
Oberndorf. Appendix of some common misunder- 
standings about psychoanalysis, recommended read- 
ing, and regional branches of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association.—D. Prager. 

17. Kirchhoff, Robert. Allgemeine Ausdrucks- 
lehre. (General theory of expression.) Géttingen, 
Germany: C. J. Hogrefe, Verlag fiir Psychologie, 
1957. x, 277 p—Past theories of expression are 
analyzed and their effect on present day principles 
and problems of expression is traced. Phenomenology 
of expression yields the criterion for a sorting out 
of the common factors obtained from the analysis. 
The finally selected factors are synthesized in a gen- 
eral theory of expression. 138-item bibliography.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 

18. Kunz, Hans. Uber den Sinn und die Gren- 
zen des psychologischen Erkennens. (Significance 
and limits of psychological epistemology.) Stuttgart, 
Germany: Ernst Klett, 1957. 158 p.—The primary 
goal of science today is not so much knowledge but 
power over nature. As an inevitable consequence 
epistemology atrophies. In this critical study differ- 
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ent modes of knowledge: receptivity, astonishment, 
perceived thinking and activism degenerating into 
seizure are examined. Common models of sham ex- 
planations are analyzed ontologically and epistemo- 
logically. Psychological knowledge cannot be ob- 
tained if the search for knowledge disturbs and de- 
stroys its objective—W. J. Koppitz. 


19. Meadows, P. Models, systems and science. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 3-9.—“This paper pro- 
poses ... (1) That we tend to think in terms of 
systems, (2) That “system” is itself a model... , 
(3) That the history of science indicates a succession 
of models by which systems have been explored and 
explained, (4) That the dominant model of system 
analysis today is the organic image, and (5) That 
any model-patterned analysis, organic or otherwise, 
involves valuable possibilities as well as serious but 
often overlooked limitations.”—-G. H. Frank. 


20. Meyer, Adolf. Psychobiology; a science of 
man. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1957. 
xxiii, 257 p. $6.50.—After a lapse of 25 years since 
Dr. Meyer delivered the first set of Salmon lectures, 
and 7 years after his death this volume is presented 
by the editors, Miss Eunice E. Winters and Miss 
Anna Mae Bowers, as the published version of those 
lectures. The text is derived from materials prepared 
and revised but not completed by Dr. Meyer. The 
three lectures are entitled Psychobiology, Pathology, 
and Therapy, respectively. They contain Meyer’s 


basic ideas of psychology (the unity of mind and 
body, mentation as the integration of the individual) 
and of psychiatry (abnormalities as experiments of 
nature) and also describe his practical methods of 


dealing with patients. The editors have added an 
appendix of 28 pages amplifying some of Dr. Meyer’s 
fundamental terms and 30 pages of bibliographical 
information and quotations.—/. R. Kantor. 


21. Saugstad, Per. Concepts in psychological 
model construction. Acta psychol., 1956, 12, 254— 
262.—Reference is made to Rommetveit who has dealt 
with problems relevant to the use of concepts in psy- 
chological models. 28 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


22. von Bertalanffy, Ludwig, & Rapoport, Anatol 
(Eds.) General systems; Yearbook of the society 
for the advancement of general systems theory. 
Vol. 1. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Braun-Brumfeld, 1957. 
vii, 162 p.—“With some exceptions, the papers in- 
cluded in this volume have been published elsewhere. 
Our aim is to select writings especially pertinent to 
the development of theories of generalized systems.” 
Typical authors represented are, besides the editors, 
Krech, Rashevsky, Arrow, and Wisdom.—R. A. 
Littman. 

23. Wucherer-Huldenfeld, Karl. Freud und die 
Philosophie. (Freud and philosophy.) Acta psy- 
chother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 243- 
251.—Freud’s philosophical anthropology may be 
looked upon as a philosophical attitude akin to that 
of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche with which it has in 
common the opposition to traditional Platonism, while 
it adheres, although in a hidden form, to the element 
of negation and reversal. English and French sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also Abstract 349) 
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24. Bendig, A. W. Rater reliability and “judg- 
mental Sa stcation” J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 
66-68.—“Undergraduate students Ss (N = 120) were 
divided into six groups and asked to rate lists of food 
names for preference value. Two of the grou 
rated a total of 30 foods, two groups rated 45 foods, 
and the remaining two rated 60 foods with different 
lists of foods used with each group. Measures of 
rater reliability and rater bias were computed for foods 
in ordinal positions 1 to 10 and 21 to 30 and the 
transformed measures analyzed by analysis of vari- 
ance. Results indicated that the main variables of 
the total number of stimuli rated by the Ss and the 
ordinal position of the foods in the list had no sig- 
nificant effect on either reliability or bias. It was 
concluded that judgmental fatigue and judgmental 
demoralization had no effect upon the reliabilty of 
food-preference ratings.”—P. Ash. 

25. Bock, R. Darrell. The selection of judges 
for preference testing. Psychometrika, 1956, 21, 
349-366.—"A scheme for choosing a few individuals 
whose preferences for given objects are most repre- 
sentative of those of a larger group of individuals is 
proposed. The method involves (a) quantifying the 
preferences of each individual so as to discriminate 
optimally among objects, (b) testing statistically 
whether or not a common preference continuum may 
be assumed for the quantified preferences, (c) con- 
structing a linear estimator of values for the objects 
on this continuum, if it may be assumed, and (d) 
selecting as judges the least number of individuals 
whose quantified preferences, when used with this 
estimator, determine values for the objects with ac- 
ceptable accuracy. A numerical example based on 
food preferences is presented.” 19 references.—N. O. 
Wilson. 

26. Francois, Jules, & Verriest, Guy. 
nouvelle instrumentation pour l’étude du 
visuel scotopique. (A new instrument for the stud 
of the scotopic visual field.) Ophthalmologica, 1957, 
133, 45-52.—A translucent plastic hemisphere with 
movable test light source is described. Maps of nor- 
mal fields, and those in hemeralopia, and juvenile and 
senile macular degeneration, are shown. German and 
English summaries.—S. Renshaw. 

27. Jackson, Robert. Visual principles for train- 
ing by television. USN Spec. Dev. Cent. Hum. 
Engng Rep., 1956, No. SDC 20-TV-2, 26 p.—Of 105 
Special Devices Center training devices, ve an 
understandable TV image and 26 were di it to 
see. 31 principles are listed for use with present 
devices and design of new ones.—R. Tyson. 


28. Moog, Wolfgang. Bedeutung und Arten 
von Testnormen. (Meaning and kinds of test 
norms.) Diagnostica, 1956, 2, 44-52.—This is a 
purposely elementary ——— of the develop- 
ment and application of test norms, based largely on 
American text books.—H. P. David. 


29. Rosner, Burton S. A new scaling technique 
for absolute judgments. Psychometrika, 1956, 21, 
377-381.—“The results of an experiment using the 
method of absolute judgments can be viewed as a 
matrix of conditional probabilities in which the rows 
represent stimuli and the columns responses. The 
cosine of the angle between two row vectors is a 


Une 
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measure of the similarity of the corresponding stimuli. 
This cosine provides the basis for a method of scaling 
the stimuli. Unlike the method of paired comparisons, 
this new technique does not require arbitrary fixing 
of a unit of measurement. A numerical example is 
given.”—M., O. Wilson. 


(See also Abstracts 32, 237, 434, 443, 678, 1028) 


STATISTICS 


30. Bennett, Joseph F. Determination of the 
number of independent parameters of a score 
matrix from the examination of rank orders. Psy- 
chometrika, 1956, 21, 383-393.—“Two ordinal con- 
sequences are drawn from the linear multiple-factor 
analysis model. First, the number R(s,d) of dis- 
tinct ways in which s subjects can be ranked by 
linear functions of d factors is limited by the recursive 
expression R(s,d) = R(s—1,d) +(s—1) R(s—1, 
d—1). Second, every set S of d +2 subjects can be 
separated into two subsets S and S — S such that no 
linear function of d variables can rank all S over 
S —S, and vice versa. When these results are ap- 
plied to the hypothetical data of Thurstone’s ‘box 
problem,’ three independent parameters are found. 
Relations to Thurstone’s suggestion for a non-corre- 
lational factor analysis are discussed.” —M. O. Wilson. 


31. Block, Jack. A comparison of the forced 
and unforced Q-sorting procedures. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 481-493.—Comparisons were 
made of forced and unforced Q-sorting procedures 
using 76 items with eleven sorters. The forced sort 
seemed to offer more stability and slightly more dis- 
crimination than unforced sorting. The respective 
merits of forced and unforced sorting under different 
conditions are discussed.—W. Coleman. 


32. Buckley, Edward P., & Widding, George C. 
A note on a punched-card method for the solution 
of the chi-square contingency table. /. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 41, 69-71.—A machine procedure for ob- 
taining chi-square for single contingency tables, using 
the IBM 602A, is described.—P. Ash. 


33. Coleman, William, & Ward, Annie W. 
Further evidence of the jangle fallacy. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 524-526.—Further data are 
submitted in support of Kelly’s “Jangle Fallacy.” 
The intercorrelations between the Otis Beta and the 
partial Stanford were .85 and .96 for a rural and a 
suburban group, whereas with the Lorge-Thorndike 
Non-verbal the r for each group with the Stanford 
was .65. To correct the attenuation, the formula 


f._ = 14528 was used.—W. Coleman. 
Tis Tos 

34. Coombs, Clyde H. The scale grid: Some 
interrelations of data models. Ps).*ow.etrika, 1956, 
21, 313-329.—The intent of the Grid is to make ex- 
plicit the fundamental similarities and differences of 
the methodologies of various areas of research, such 
as psychophysics, objective testing, questionnaire and 
interview techniques, learning experiments, rating 
scale methods, essay examinations, and projective in- 
struments.—M. O. Wilson. 

35. David, H. A. The ranking of variances in 
normal populations. /. Amer. statist. Ass., 1956, 
$1, 621-626.—“Two procedures for ranking variances 
of normal populations are considered. The first is 
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essentially a gap-test and effects a separation of the 
variances into two groups whenever the ratio of 
successive mean squares, arranged in ascending order 
of magnitude, exceeds a critical tabulated value. The 
second method is a more elaborate multiple decision 
procedure based on the distribution of the maximum 
F-ratio. . . . The first is simpler and more suitable 
when only a clear separation of the variances into 
distinct groups is wanted. ... The second . . . method 
gives an ordering of the variances into overlapping 
classes."—C. V. Riche. 

36. DuBois, Philip H. Multivariate correla- 
tional analysis. New York: Harper, 1957. xv, 
202 p. $4.50.—A systematic formulation of multiple 
and partial correlation for social scientists, assuming 
only a knowledge of Pearson r. A matrix method of 
analysis in which every element has meaning and 
several computational and checking routines are pre- 
sented for multiple R, higher-order partial r’s, and 
part correlation. The relationship to factor analysis 
is explored. 36 references. Glossary.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 

37. Gardner, Eric F. Statistical methods. Annu 
Rev. Psychol., 1957, 8, 377-398.—This review of tr 
literature (through May, 1956) pertinent to quanti- 
tative methodology in psychology is organized under 
the headings of : analysis of variance, decision theory, 
correlation, regression and classification, chi square, 
nonparametric methods, test theory and scaling, fac- 
tor analysis, computational aids, and miscellaneous. 
123 references.—A. J. Sprow. 

38. Harris, Frank J., Howell, Margaret A. & 
Newman, Sidney H. Forced choice tetrads—ef- 
fect of scoring procedure and key length on 
validity and reliability. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1956, 16, 454-464.—The effects of scoring procedure 
and length of scoring key on the validity and relia- 
bility of forced choice tetrads was investigated in a 
performance evaluation study of U. S. Public Health 
Service personnel. The results indicated: (1) a 
positive key did as well as a positive plus negative 
weighted key in yielding validity coefficients; (2) 
Length of scoring key was not significantly related to 
validity; (3) Spearman-Brown predictions of re- 
liability were fairly accurate estimates from split- 
half correlations; (4) “Reliability tended to decrease 
with decreases in the number of scored alternatives.” 
—W. Coleman. 

39. Karlin, Samuel, & Rubin, H. Distributions 
possessing a monotone likelihood ratio. /. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1956, 51, 637-643.—“A sufficient condi- 
tion for the validity of the commonly used one-sided 
tests is that the underlying density p(+, w), where + 
is the observed variable and » the unknown parame- 
ter, possess a ‘monotone likelihood ration.’ In estima- 
tion, only monotone functions of the observable varia- 
ble « should be used as possible estimating functions 
of w.”—C. V. Riche. 

40. Luce, R. Duncan, & Raiffa, Howard. Games 
and decisions: Introduction and critical survey. 
New York: Wiley, 1957. xix, 509 p. $8.75.—A 
comprehensive survey of the central ideas and results 
of game theory and related decision-making models 
without the mathematical details. The 14 chapters 
deal with individuals and groups making decisions 
when in conflict and when there is risk involved in 
the outcomes and uncertainty about the behavior of 
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The critical discussion and many examples 
The 8 appendices 
Over 300-item 


others. 
take a social science viewpoint. 
deal with more technical topics. 
bibliography.—R. L. McCornack. 

41. McCarthy, Philip J. Introduction to statis- 
tical reasoning. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
xiii, 402 p. $5.75.—The components of a statistical 
investigation ; the distribution of a variable ; the loca- 
tion of a distribution; the spread of a distribution; 
simple random sampling; experiments with uncertain 
outcomes and probability; the binomial probability 
model and statistical inference; drawing statistical 
inferences from the arithmetic mean of a large sam- 
ple; elements of sample design; y* procedures for 
qualitative date; and the linear association of two 
quantitative variables are discussed.—G. C. Carter. 

42. McHugh, Richard B. Efficient estimation 
and local identification in latent class analysis. 
Psychometrika, 1956, 21, 331-347.—“Estimators 
which are efficient in the sense of having minimum 
asymptotic variance are obtained for the structural 
parameters of Lazarsfeld’s latent class model of latent 
structure analysis. Sufficient conditions for the local 
identification of the structural parameters are also 
presented.” 14 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

43. Messick, Samuel J. An empirical evaluation 
of multidimensional successive intervals. Psycho- 
metrika, 1956, 21, 367-375.—‘“The multidimensional 
method of successive intervals and the method of 
complete triads are applied to similarity judgments 
of Munsell colors varying in brightness, saturation, 
and hue. Both methods yield configurations that cor- 
relate highly with the Munsell color structure. This 
validation of these scaling methods in an area of 


known dimensionality indicates their applicability for 
exploration in areas of unknown dimensionality.” 20 
references.—M. O. Wilson. 

44. Robinson, W. S. The statistical measure- 


ment of agreement. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 
17-25.—“This paper has pointed out and illustrated 
the distinction between Pearsonian Correlation and 
intraclass correlation . . .” terming the latter “agree- 
ment”; pointing out the difference between “correla- 
tion” and “agreement,” and discussing the theoretical 
context and application of “agreement.”—G. H. 
Frank. 

45. Tomlinson, Helen, & Schmid, John, Jr. Use 
of a difference-score criterion in item analysis. 
J. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 373-381.—An empirical try- 
out of a single-analysis technique is described. By 
this means it is hypothesized that items can be selected 
which are highly correlated with a positive criterion 
and uncorrelated with a suppression criterion. Ap- 
plied in construcing a battery of tests, items for tests 
of specific traits can be identified, and non-differen- 
tiating items suggested for tests of general mental 
ability—M. Murphy. 


(See also Abstracts 13 and 339) 


REFERENCE WorKS 


46. Cartwright, Desmond S. Annotated bibli- 
ography of research and theory construction in 
client-centered therapy. /. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 
4, 82-100.—“The purpose of the present bibliography 
is to make available in one place an up-to-date refer- 
ence list of research, methodological, and theoretical 
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developments in client-centered therapy.”—M. M. 
Reece. 

47. Cohen, Harry, & Carmin, Itzhak J. (Eds.) 
Jews in the world of science: A biographical dic- 
tionary of Jews eminent in the natural and social 
sciences. New York: Monde, 1956. xxiv, $18— 
An encyclopedic volume of Jewish men and women 
including psychologists recognized as workers in the 
field of science. International in scope, most of the 
names have apparently been derived from other vol- 
umes already published by this publisher, especially 
“Who’s Who in World Jewry” and “World Jewish 
Register.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

48. Fleischer, Ernest. Glossary of terms. Cere- 
bral Palsy Rev., 1956, 17, 158-168.—Nearly 800 non- 
technical definitions of terms, prefixes, and suffixes 
are provided for non-medical workers with persons 
with cerebral palsy and other handicapping conditions. 
—T. E. Newland. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

49. American Psychological Association, Board 
of Directors. New Associates of the American 
Psychological Association. Amer. Psychologist, 
1957, 12, 22-27. A list of 1,264 persons elected As- 
sociates of the American Psychological Association 
as of January 1, 1957 is presented —S. J. Lachman. 


History & BrocRAPHY 


50. Berlyne, D. E. Recent developments in 
Piaget’s work. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 27, 1- 
12.—Based principally on Piaget’s work published 
within the past 10 years, and reflecting his use of 
more systematic and rigorous methods of collecting 
data, this descriptive survey of the development of 
children’s psychological functions from birth to adoles- 
cence concentrates on the cognitive aspect of behavior, 
without neglecting affective factors. Selected bibli- 
ography of 18 titles in English and French dating 
from 1949.—R. C. Strassburger. 

51. Briiel, Oluf. Zur Feier von Sigmund Freuds 
hundertstem Geburtstag. (In celebration of Sig- 
mund Freud’s centennial.) Acta a x psy- 
chosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 275-280.—The con- 
tributions to medical psychology and psychotherapy 
are reviewed as well as to anthropology, cultural his- 
tory and the humanities in general. There is a close, 
if not causal, connection between analytic ideas and 
the advance of neo-realism in the sphere of letters, 
especially creative fiction in the 1930's. Freud’s con- 
cept of a so-called quantitative theory of neurosis will 
ultimately prove more important in essence and more 
enduring in time than any other of his psychoana- 
lytical findings. English and French summaries—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

52. Carmichael, Leonard. Robert Mearns 
Yerkes 1876-1956. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 1-7.—A 
review of the professional contributions of the re- 
cently deceased research biologist and psychologist.— 
E. G. Aiken, 

53. Darley, John G. James Pertice Porter, 1873- 
1956. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 1—Obituary. 

54. Freud, Sigmund. Informe sobre mis estudios 
en Paris y en Berlin (1886). (A report on my stud- 
ies in Paris and in Berlin (1886).) Rev. Psicoandl., 
B. Aires, 1956, 13, 256-265.—A report of Freud’s 
experiences with Charcot, his neurological studies, 
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the concept of hysteria, the surprising facts of hyp- 
nosis and a brief mention of his work in Berlin —M. 
Knobel. 

55. Garma, Angel. Ernest Jones’ Los afios de 
madurez de Freud. (Ernest Jones’ Years of ma- 
turity of Freud.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 1956, 
13, 227-245.—Some biographical data following 
Ernest Jones’ second volume of The Life and Work 
of Sigmund Freud —M. Knobel. 

56. Guilliksen, Harold. A tribute to L. L. Thur- 
stone. Psychometrika, 1956, 21, 309-312.—Obitu- 
ary. 

57. Harms, Ernest. The early historians of psy- 
chiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 749-752.— 
An evaluation is made of the contributions of B. 
Heinrich Laehr to the development of institutional 
methods in 19th century middle Europe through an 
examination of early historical writings about psy- 
chiatry. —N. H. Pronko. 

58. Heiss, Robert. Ludwig Klages. Z. diagnost. 
Psychol., 1956, 4, 215-217.—Obituary and portrait. 

59. Laforgue, R. Freud et son génie. (Freud 
and his genius.) Acta psychother. psychosom. ortho- 
paedagog., 1956, 4, 265-274.—Freud’s influence on 
every field of intellectual activity of Western man- 
kind is explained on the ground of a mind which made 
use of individuals only for the purpose of erecting 
the edifice of his conceptions. Freud's wife played 
an important role in his development due to her well- 
integrated personality. German and English sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

60. Racker, Enrique. Algunas consideraciones 
sobre la personalidad de Freud. (Some considera- 
tions on Freud’s personality.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. 
Aires, 1956, 13, 246-253.—Freud loved the truth and 
was devoted to reality. Among his outstanding char- 
acteristics it is necessary to mention his patience, his 
devotion and faithfulness to facts and tenacity that 
made him the great researcher he was. His faithful- 
ness was a faithfulness to what “is” and therefore, 
a scientific faithfulness. He worked without pre-con- 
cepts and without caring for the past, as a real revolu- 
tionary. To doubt was always in his mind, perma- 
nently, obsessively, so far that he was a pessimist, a 
sceptic, but he was able to use his scepticism in a 
constructive way. His theories on the origin of 
religions, on infantile religious feelings, on the col- 
lective human being’s history, are due to his scep- 
ticism.—M. Knobel. 

61. Schréder, Hans-Eggert. Nachruf fiir Lud- 
wig Klages. Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 75-76.— 
Obituary. 

62. Stokvis, Berthold. Freud als Jude. (Freud 
as Jew.) Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaeda- 
gog., 1956, 4, 280-286.—Freud, as a protagonist of 
truth, also professed the Talmudic God of Truth. 
Apart from antisemitism and the neurotic fear of his 
opponents, the opposition to psychoanalysis had its 
foundation in the fact that, according to Jewish 
views, the instincts inherent in man have to be ac- 
cepted as they are, while according to the Christian 
faith, sexual urges are looked on as sinful. English 
and French summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


63. Tomlinson, Jessie C.. & Haymaker, Webb. 
Jean-Martin Charcot (1825-1893). A.M.A. Arch. 


Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 44-48.—A brief review 


GENERAL 


of two French (1955) summaries of the life and 
achievements of Charcot is given.—L. A. Pennington. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsYCHOLOGY 


64. Fricke, Benno G. Configurations of con- 
tributing psychologists. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 
12, 28-30.—“The purpose of this paper is to present 
a method for identifying those members of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association having a doctor’s de- 
gree who are likely to make important contributions 
to psychology. The approach is essentially that of 
considering at one time two bits of :nformation about 
a person.” “The sample . . . consists of 1,974 per- 
sons who became Associates of APA and received 
the doctor’s degree during the period 1941 to 1951. 
...” Three configurations are discussed: (1) those 
who became APA Associates before they received 
the doctor’s degree; (2) those who became Associates 
after they received the degree; (3) those who became 
Associates the same year they received the degree. 
Criteria of contributions to psychology are publication 
in the 1954 APA journals and donation of money to 
APA Building Fund in 1954 and 1955. Three tables 
of results are presented—S. J. Lachman. 


65. Kubie, Lawrence S. The use of psycho- 
analysis as a research tool. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 
1956, No. 6, 112-136.—“. . . the most important con- 
tribution which psychoanalysis has to offer to science 
in general and to knowledge of the behavioral sciences 
in particular is the opportunity for the scientist to 
know himself in depth before he starts projecting 
his own confusion on the material which he is setting 
out to study.”—L. A. Pennington. 


66. Louttit, C. M. Publication trends in psy- 
chology: 1894-1954. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 
14-21.—“Based upon a random sample of entries 
from each fifth volume of the Psychological Index 
and the Psychological Abstracts, trends in the area 
of subject interest, journal sources of psychological 
literature, and language have been analyzed. Of the 
12 subject fields, those including general, physiologi- 
cal, perceptual and motor material have declined, while 
applied literature has increased. Citations from psy- 
chological and educational journals have increased ; 
from other fields have remained steady or declined. 
German shows a spectacular decline, while English 
has increased at a similar rate.” Graphic representa- 
tions of the data for successive decades beginning 
with 1894 are presented. A check of the trends based 
upon content analysis of Ladd’s Elements of Physio- 
logical Psychology in 1887, the revision by Ladd and 

oodworth in 1911, Woodworth’s Experimental 
Psychology in 1938, and Woodworth and Schlosberg’s 
Experimental Psychology in 1954 provides an inde- 
pendent source of data which verify the general trends 
indicated.—S. J. Lachman. 

67. Rado, Sandor. The contribution of psycho- 
analysis to the medical study of behavior. /. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 421-427.—In this Freud Cen- 
tenary Address delivered at The Association for Psy- 
choanalytic Medicine, New York, April 3, 1956, the 
author develops Freud’s pioneering achievements in 
the medical study of behavior and his impact on the 
development of contemporary medical thought—N. 
H. Pronko. 


(See also Abstract 610) 
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68. Chambers, Randall M. Some physiological 
bases for reinforcing properties of reward injec- 
tions. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 565-568. 
—A study of the effect of glucose injection on physio- 
logical variables in the rabbit showed slight but sig- 
nificant rises in temperature and breathing rate 
following glucose injection, different bodily areas 
responding differentially. The author suggests that 
physiological concomitants of intravenous glucose in- 
jection may form a part of the reinforcement process 
in addition to the primary reinforcing effect of nu- 
tritive need reduction.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


69. Cohen, Sanford I., Silverman, Albert J., & 
Zuidema, George. Physiologic stress response 
evaluation by focused interviewing. A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 670-674.—The relation- 
ship between emotional factors and tolerance to g 
forces is studied. It was judged that Ss “displaying 
high levels of anxiety would tend to have low g tol- 
erances, while those who demonstrated aggressivity 
and low levels of anxiety would have high g levels.” 
6 normal Ss subjected to the human centrifuge and 
to a stressful verbal criticism were later interviewed 
in order to rate the nature and degrees of anxiety 
and aggression. Results from the interview pro- 
cedures supported the hypothesis.—L. A. Pennington. 

70. Dorman, Philip J., & Lawton, Richard W. 
Effect of G tolerance of partial supination com- 
bined with the anti-g suit. J. Aviat. Med., 1956, 
27, 490-496.—“A total of 305 runs on nine trained 
centrifuge subjects and 233 runs on twenty-four 
Navy pilots were performed. Using grayout (pe- 
ripheral light loss) as an endpoint, 66.7 per cent of 


the fleet pilots were able to withstand 7 g for 15 to 
30 seconds sitting upright, wearing a standard Navy 


Z-2 suit inflated to 7-9 p.s.i. pressure. The re- 
mainder failed the 7 g, 30-second run. The 65° 
supine position alone failed to improve the perform- 
ance of this latter group. All of these subjects were 
then retested in the 65° supine position wearing an 
inflated Z-2 suit (7-9 p.s.i. pressure). One hundred 
per cent of subjects thus tested successfully withstood 
7 g for 30 seconds, although the unprotected tolerance 
. some subjects was as low as 2.5 g.—J. M. Vander- 
plas. 


71. Edelberg, Robert; Henry, James P., Macio- 
lek, John A., Salzman, Edwin W., & Zuidema, 
George D. Comparison of human tolerance to 
accelerations of slow and rapid onset. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1956, 27, 482-489.—“Reflex activity of the cir- 
culation during exposure to g has been recognized, 
but its full capacity has not been evaluated. The 
“gradual onset run” (GOR) allows evaluation of this 
capacity and its magnitude turns out to be greater 
than commonly believed. It can add up to 3.5 g to 
the conventional blackout level (average increment, 
1.9 g). A hypothesis is presented to show how the 
GOR produces this increment. The increment has a 
high correlation with the amount of protection re- 
ceived from a g-suit for any given subject, a rela- 
tionship which is interpreted as implying a reflex 
mechanism in g-suit protection. The GOR has ap- 
plication in predicting changes in a pilot’s g tolerance 
in the g-suit and in evaluatin student pilots with a 
history of low g-tolerance.”—/. M. Vanderplas. 
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72. Fisher, Seymour, & Cleveland, Sidney E. 
An approach to physiological reactivity in terms 
of a y-image schema. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 
26-37.—‘We have suggested . . . that patterns of 
physiological reactivity may be meaningfully viewed 
in terms of a contrast between body-exterior response 
and body-interior response. More specifically, it was 
postulated that those who, in their body image, em- 
phasize the armored thickness of their body exterior 
would show relatively greater physiological reactivity 
in their exterior body layers (skin and muscle) than 
in their body interior. The converse of this was pos- 
tulated to hold true for individuals who conceive of 
their body-image boundaries as permeable and easily 
penetrated. A range of literature has been reviewed 
which seems to lend support to such postulations.”— 
E. G. Atken. 

73. Fuller, John L. The path between genes and 
behavioral characters. Eugen. Quart., 1956, 3, 209- 
212.—Certain patterns of behavior are almost as easy 
to develop in different breeds of fowl or dogs as are 
size, color and body conformation. “Investigation 
into the organic basis of emotional differences in ani- 
mal strains might throw a great deal of light upon 
constitutional factors in normal emotionality. .. . 
The role of physiological differences lies in the pro- 
duction of the psychosomatic disorders, and in the 
influence which these in turn have upon behavior. 
. . « The effect of hormones upon behavior can be 
clearly demonstrated in animal material. . . . The 
investigation of the paths between genes and behavior 
should concentrate for the time being on the study of 
motivation. . . . Essentially this is a plea for consider- 
ing the physiological aspects of psychogenetics along 
with the statistical.”—-G. C. Schwesinger. 

74. Silverman, A. J., Cohen, S. 1. & Zuidema, 
G. D. Psychophysiological investigations in cardi- 
ovascular stress. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 691— 
693.—In this preliminary report of a study underway 
at the Aero Medical Laboratory “a striking psycho- 
logical factor, namely direction of expression of ag- 
gression, is implicated as a major determinant of 
level of ‘G’ tolerance.”—N. H. Pronko. 

75. Stellar, Eliot. Physiological psychology. 
Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1957, 8, 415-436.—“A survey 
of the literature of the past year makes it clear that 
we actually are on the threshold of a significant 
breakthrough in our understanding of the neural basis 
of complex functions like consciousness, attention, 
learning, memory, and intelligence. This review, 
therefore, will concentrate on the year’s progress in 
these important cognitive functions and, because of 
the limitations of space, will only briefly summarize 
the — of advances made in other facets of 
physiological psychology.” 82 references—A. J. 
Sprow. 

76. Stunkard, A. J., & Wolff, H. G. A mecha- 
nism of satiety: Function and disorder in human 
obesity. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 515.—Abstract. 

77. Zuidema, ‘Ses D., Cohen, Sandford L., 
Silverman, Albert J., & Riley, Mitchell B. Human 
tolerance to prolonged acceleration. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1956, 27, 469-481.—Tolerance to prolonged 
acceleration was investigated using 5 human subjects, 
etary by anti-g suits, at levels up to 0.4 g below 

lackout level. Dimming of vision is rapes during 
higher level g runs for all 5 subjects. Blood pres- 
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sures at heart level show graded increases, pulse 
pressure remains relatively constant, while arrythmias 
are reported at high g levels. High g loads are as- 
sociated with increased GSR, lowered tracking per- 
formance accuracy and discontinuous reaction per- 
formance. “The higher levels of sustained g in this 
experiment approach man’s physiologic and psycho- 
logic limits of tolerance.”—J. M. Vanderplas. 


(See also Abstracts 185, 201, 225, 274, 291, 507, 534, 
567, 607, 608, 614, 615, 616, 713, 722) 


Nervous SYSTEM 


78. Adey, W. Ross; Segundo, José P., & Living- 
ston, Robert B. Corticofugal influences on in- 
trinsic brainstem conduction in cat and monkey. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1957, 20, 1-16.—Bipolar electrodes 
were inserted in two positions in the reticular forma- 
tion of the brainstem in monkeys and cats. Conduc- 
tion velocities were measured in the curarized ani- 
mals and the effects on these of single shocks or 
trains of impulses applied to various cortical loci were 
investigated in detail.—G. Westheimer. 


79. Akert, Konrad, & Benjamin, Robert M. 
Regional physiology of the central nervous sys- 
tem. In E. A. Speigel, Progress in neurology and 
psychiatry, (see 32: 619), 43-69.—Progress in the 
regional physiology of the central nervous system is 
reviewed by reference to 242 papers grouped under 
the following rubrics: methodology, cerebral cortex, 
rhinencephalon, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, and 
spinal cord.—N. H. Pronko. 

80. Akimoto, Haruo; Negishi, Kéroku, & 
Yamada, Kunio. Studies on thalamo-cortical con- 
nection in cat by means of retrograde degenera- 
tion method. Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1956, 10, 
39-82.—Thalamo-cortical connections are studied in 
detail on the basis of retrograde degeneration of 
thalamic nuclei following selective cortical ablations 
in 38 cats. Three groups of thalamic nuclei are dis- 
tinguished: one group which show degeneration fol- 
lowing circumscribed local ablation, a second group 
which degenerate only following extensive ablation, 
and a third group which did not show any signs of 
secondary degeneration. The details of these 3 groups 
and their function and mutual interrelationships are 
discussed. 49-item bibliography —M. L. Simmel. 


81. Anderson, Kittridge, & Funk, Ian C. Suc- 
cinylcholine chloride in electroencephalography. 
Neurology, 1957, 7, 142-145.—A case report indicat- 
ing in a single case the value of using succinylcho- 
line as an adjunct to metrazol in activation of a 
seizure pattern for EEG study.—L. /. O’Kelly. 


82. Andy, Orlando J., & Chinn, Ralph McC. 
Cingulate gyrus seizures. Correlation of electro- 
encephalographic and behavioral activity in the 
cat. Neurology, 1957, 7, 56-68.—The supercallosal 
portion of the cingulate gyrus was stimulated; EEG 
and behavioral changes were recorded. Spontaneous 
electrical activity of the limbic region appears similar 
to that of other cortical areas and does not resemble 
hippocampal activity. Seizures provoked in the cin- 
gulate of one hemisphere always spread to the op- 
posite side, with more involvement of sensory than of 
motor cortex. Behavioral changes during cingulate 
gyrus seizure were minimal.—L. /. O'Kelly. 
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83. Baldwin, Maitland; Frost, Laurence L., & 
Wood, Charles D. Face and jaw movements dur- 
ing epileptiform discharge in temporal regions. 
Neurology, 1957, 7, 15-25.—Repetitive electrical 
stimulation of the mesial temporal region in primates 
will elicit ipsilateral facial grimacing and an after- 
discharge which may be recorded from contralateral- 
mesial temporal areas, with subsequent spread to tem- 
poral, parietal and frontal cortex. The relation of 
this experimental finding to comparable symptoma- 
tology in clinical epilepsies is discussed—L. /. 
O’ Kelly. 

84. Bornschein, Hans; Goodman, George, & 
Gunkel, Ralph D. Temporal aspects of the human 
electroretinogram. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1957, 
57, 386-392.—The relationship between the implicit 
time and amplitude of the human scotopic b-wave has 
been studied while varying the wave length and in- 
tensity of the light stimulus. It was found that the 
implicit time of the b-wave varies between 60 and 
140 milliseconds as a simple exponential function of 
the amplitude. Furthermore, the influence of colored 
light stimuli on the implicit time of the b-wave is 
related to stimulus intensity and not to a specific 
effect of wave length. The results obtained from nor- 
mal, totally color-blind, and congenitally night blind 
subjects prove that the “late positivity” interpreted 
by some investigators as a specific photopic red re- 
sponse is actually the scotopic b-wave.—S. Renshaw. 

85. Brazier, Mary A. B. Electroencephalog- 
raphy. In E. A. Speigel, Progress in neurology and 
psychiatry, (see 32: 619), 262-276.—While no new 
books appeared on electroencephalography during the 
past year, a number of papers is referred to and since 
there has been a recent surge of work on conditioned 
reflexes by EEGers, Pavlov’s own concepts are re- 
ferred to. Other studies are cited as they pertain to 
anatomical, physiological and behavioral inquiry. 102 
references.—N. H. Pronko. 

86. Brickner, Richard M., Lyons, L. Vosburgh, 
& Thomas, Richard B. A note on neural reality. 
J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 190-195.—Based on D. O. 
Hebb’s neural groundwork of behavior, the “internal 
reality” referring to images or concepts which arise 
from intracortical activation, is contrasted with “ex- 
ternal reality” reaching us by sensory stimuli. Ex- 
amples demonstrate that in human behavior the in- 
ternal reality commonly superimposes itself on the 
external. The danger of unevaluated internal reali- 
ties is cited —C. 7. Bever. 

87. Brown, Ian A. Liver-brain relationships. 
Springfield, I!l.: Charles C Thomas, 1957. xiii, 198 
p. $6.50.—The dependency of brain and liver is not 
solely a direct one between the two, but also operates 
indirectly through other organs such as the spleen, 
pancreas, kidneys, and adrenals. “We are... in no 
position to draw any conclusions as to the cause of 
brain dysfunction in hepatic disease in light of cur- 
rent knowledge.” The first chapter is historical and 
the second reviews the general functions, anatomy, 
and pathology of the liver. The next seven chapters 
review case material, clinical studies, and pathological 
aspects of liver-brain relationships. The concluding 
chapter includes a discussion of hormones, various 
kinds of metabolism, bilirubin, vitamins, etc. It is 
unlikely that a single metabolic defect is the cause of 
hepatic coma or lesser degrees of brain dysfunction, 
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but more plausible to accept a concept of poly-bio- 
chemical defect. 445-item bibliography.—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

88. Fatt, Paul. Electric potentials occurring 
around a neurone during its antidromic activation. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1957, 20, 27-60.—An exceedingly 
careful and detailed study of the potential changes in 
the field surrounding a spinal motoneurone during 
the activation produced by antidromic firing of its 
axon. Some intracellular recordings also are shown. 
—G. Westheimer. 


89. Fatt, Paul. Sequence of events in synaptic 
activation of a motoneurone. J. Neurophysiol. 
1957, 20, 61-80.—Intracellular recordings from spinal 
motoneurones show that activation by antidromic, di- 
rect or synaptic stimulations all show spikes having 
a two-stage rate of rise of potential. The two stages 
are separated by a longer interval for antidromic 
stimulation. The manner by which synaptic activity 
brings about discharge of a motoneurone is discussed. 
—G. Westheimer. 


90. French, J. D., Porter, R. W., Cavanaugh, 
E. B., & Longmire, R. L. Experimental gastro- 
duodenal lesions induced by stimulation of the 
brain. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 516.—Abstract. 

91. Gellhorn, Ernest. Autonomic imbalance and 
the hypothalamus; implications for physiology, 
medicine, psychology, and neuropsychiatry. Min- 
neapolis: Univer. Minnesota Press, 1957. xiv, 300 p. 
$8.50.—Building on the empirically demonstrated non- 
linear summation of effects of multiple stimuli within 
each branch of the autonomic nervous system, the 
author reports studies which determine some of the 
interactions between the sympathetic and parasym- 
pathetic systems. The principal technique employs 
“reflex tuning” or autonomic imbalance of the ANS 
by administration of such drugs as mecholyl and nor- 
adrenaline. Having achieved a temporary state of 
imbalance, responses to hypothalamic and other ANS 
stimulation are observed. Working with cats and 
humans, techniques are suggested for evaluating the 
degree of autonomic imbalance in the intact organism. 
—F. R. Brush. 


92. Krabbe, Knud H. Studies on the morpho- 
genesis of the brain in Struthio camelius L. (Mor- 
phogenesis of the vertebrate brain VI). Copen- 
hagen, Denmark: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1956. 30 p. 
d.Cr. 25.—A description of the development of the 
brain of the ostrich and comparison with correspond- 
ing stages in other birds. The study is based on six 
embryos in different stages of development.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

93. Lassek, A. M. The human brain; from 
primitive to modern. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1957. viii, 242 p. $4.75.—This book is a 
non-technical attempt to relate the human brain to 
behavior, the behavioral data being largely derived 
from anthropological and historical sources. The 
first quarter of the book is devoted to a rapid review 
of the development of knowledge about the brain and 
to “highlights of normal human brain” together with 
some comparative material. The remainder of the 
book deals with the evolution of mind through “sav- 
age” to “barbarian” to “the civilized mind.”—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 
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94. Liberson, W. T. Electroencephalography. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 601-604.—Experimen- 
tal papers appearing during the past 5 years in Rus- 
sian physiological and neuropsychiatric journals are 
briefly surveyed.—N. H. Pronko. 

95. Livingston, Robert B. Brain mechanisms 
and behavior. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1956, No. 6, 1-8. 
—Results from recent studies of the reticular forma- 
tion are reviewed. It is concluded that the area has 
“to do with functions other than simply arousal and 
sleep. It is intimately related to mechanisms of at- 
tention and conditioned learning.”—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

96. Monnier, A.M. Le temps, cadre fonctionnel 
du systéme nerveux. (Time, the functional frame 
of the nervous system.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1956, 53, 257-284.—The temporal aspects of neuronal 
activity are reviewed under the following headings: 
electrical methods of study; the impulse, its prepara- 
tion and the role of the myelin sheath; electrical 
polarization of the cell membrane and its variations 
during impulse propagation ; electrical excitability and 
its chronological characteristics; rhythm as a basic 
characteristic of the nervous system message; auto- 
rhythmicity of neuronal response; microphysiological 
studies; synaptic transmission; the statistical ex- 
ploration of neuronal activity (EEG); the influence 
of temperature on the nervous system. 63-item bibli- 
ography.—M. L. Simmel. 


97. Proctor, Lorne D., Knighton, Robert S., & 
Churchhill, John A. Variations in consciousness 
produced by stimulating reticular formation of the 
monkey. Neurology, 1957, 7, 193-203.—Using per- 
formance in problem situations as an indicator, it was 
found that stimulation of various areas in the reticular 
formation produced changes in behavior inferred as 
due to changes in level of consciousness. “. . . such 
a change in consciousness is not dissimilar to that 
seen in humans experiencing an epileptic episode of 
either the petit mal or a psychomotor variant type.” 
—L. I. O’Kelly. 

98. Richins, Calvin A., & Kuntz, Albert. The 
autonomic nervous system. In E. A. Speigel, Prog- 
ress in neurology and psychiatry, (see 32: 619), 228- 
251.—Anatomical, physiological and clinical phases of 
recent work on the autonomic nervous system are 


reviewed and evaluated. 283 references—N. H 
Pronko. 


99. Russell, R. W. Brain chemistry and be- 
havior. Discovery, 1956, 17, 314-318.—Just as care- 
ful attention to the control and measurement of the 
behavior of animals as to the biochemical events re- 
lated to the behavior is necessary if precise relations 
between brain chemistry and behavior are to be dis- 
covered. The knowledge gained is applicable to the 
problems of abnormal behavior in man, as in the 
effects of hallucinogens and of chemotherapeutic 
agents.—W. L. Wilkins. 


100. Sheer, Daniel E. Psychology. In E. A. 
Speigel, Progress in neurology and psychiatry, (see 
32: 619), 399-432.—“The present review will attempt 
to highlight the — and rapid progress made in 
an emerging science of neuropsychology—an inter- 
disciplinary approach which seeks to establish rela- 
tionships between descriptions of the central nervous 
System, in neuroanatomical and neurophysiological 
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terms, and psychological behavior of the total organ- 
ism. The impetus for such an approach has come 
from quite a number of directions."—N. H. Pronko. 

101. Towe, A. L. Evoked potentials and phe- 
nomena of the somatosensory. Conf. Neurol., 
1956, 16, 333-354.—Following a brief discussion of 
important experimental parameters, the presentation 
is organized under the following topics: Peripheral 
stimulation (primary evoked response, repetitive 
waves, secondary discharge); thalamic stimulation 
(augmenting response, spontaneous cortical bursts, 
recruiting response); cortical stimulation (dendritic 
potential, callosal response, spreading depression, 
strychnine spike); arousal response; unit response. 
The author concludes that “there seem to be at least 
two distinct sets of cortical elements, the one activated 
via the main sensory pathways and the other via the 
diffuse system, which contribute to two distinct proc- 
esses in the cortex. The first of these is a local phe- 
nonemon of short duration; the second is prolonged 
and widespread in the cortex.” 127-item bibliography. 
—M. L. Simmel. 

102. Verhaegen, P. L’électroencéphalogramme 
de l’autochtone congolais et les différences raciales. 
(EEG traces of natives of the Belgian — and 
racial differences.) Acta. meurol. belg., 1956, 56, 
842-852.—Traces were taken from 74 inhabitants of 
the Katanga district of the Belgian Congo. Unlike 
previous French investigators, the author found no 
higher percentage of abnormality in this group than 
in the European population—B3. A. Maher. 


(See also Abstracts 77, 112, 120, 121, 127, 169, 170, 
176, 191 195, 224, 329, 330, 550, 710, 739, 811) 
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103. Beecher, Henry K. Anesthesia. Sci. Amer., 
1957, 196, 70-82.—A brief history and description of 
methods of accomplishing anesthesia leads to the con- 
clusion that “the pain-reiieving effect of drugs is gen- 
erally due to their action on the mind. They seem to 
act by suppressing anxiety.”—/. S. Wolf. 

104. Bose, Girindrasekhar. Is perception an il- 
lusion? Samiksa, 1956, 10, 70-84.—Action attitude 
is the potential tendency for reaction to a stimulus. 
Without an action attitude perception ceases to exist. 
The action attitude is often unconscious. The tend- 
ency to relate an experience with the past is responsi- 
ble for the origin of attributes in a sensation. Psy- 


chologically the action attitude is an “element of the 


” 


wish type.” Experiments show that perceptions are 
illusory and may be overcome by introspection.—D. 
Prager. 

105. Breinin, Goodwin M. Electromyographic 
evidence for ocular muscle proprioception in man. 
A.M.A. Arch Ophthal., 1957, 57, 176-180.—Evidence 
from electromyograms indicates the necessity of pos- 
tulating a proprioceptive mechanism in the extra- 
ocular muscles. It is not implied that such a mecha- 
nism provides muscle position sense or awareness. 
Confusion has heretofore resulted from the failure to 
make this distinction. —S. Renshaw. 

106. Cohen, John. Le temps psychologique. 
Pe ae me time.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1956, 

‘ .—Time concepts and experienced time are 
contrasted with clock and calendar time. Analysis of 
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individual experience and comparative anthropological 
and sociological studies demonstrate the heterogeneity 
of perceived time, which is also demonstrated in cer- 
tain pathological conditions. The author describes 
3 sets of experiments in which: (1) S shortens the 
interval between those temporal limits which are at 
the greater distance spatially (Kappa effect). (2) 
In terms of elapsed time, the size of obtained intervals 
follows a log function for the preceding 6 months, 
but a linear function for periods more than a year 
ago. (3) The tasks which had progressed nearest 
to completion are recalled more frequently than others. 
—M. L. Simmel. 

107. Conrad, R., & Hille, B. A. Self-pacing per- 
formance as a function of perceptual load. /. exp. 
Psychol., 1957, 53, 52-54.—Under self-paced condi- 
tions S was required to judge in which channel of a 
multichannel sensorimotor task a signal would occur 
using varying conditions of load. Regardless of load 
Ss drove at the same rate, but performance was worse 
for larger loads. This occurred even with knowledge 
of results —J. Arbit. 

108. Ekman, Gésta. Discriminal sensitivity on 
the subjective continuum. Acta psychol., 1956, 12, 
233-243.—The relation between discriminal sensitivity 
and perceived intensity in the subjective dimension 
has been too little studied. Experiment showed dif- 
ference limen as an increasing function of intensity 
in the case of subjective weight, and an increasing, 
definitely non-linear function in the case of subjective 
salt intensity, constant in the case of brightness and 
pitch, increasing in the case of loudness. Indirect 
evidence exists that subjective sensitivity is constant 
along the curvilinear continuum in the multidimen- 
sional subjective space of hue.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

109. Fraisse, Paul. Psychologie du 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. 324 
p.—The subject is comprehensively reviewed under 
the following headings: conditioning to time; perc 
tion of time; mastery of time; value of time. 5 
references.—A. L. Benton. 

110. Franke, Ernst K. Response of the human 
skull to mechanical vibrations. /. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1956, 28, 1277-1284.—‘“‘Measurements of the 
mechanical impedance and of the vibration pattern of 
the human skull are described. In the frequency 
range from 200 to 1,600 cps, the skull was excited to 
vibrations by means of an electro-dynamically actu- 
ated piston with small contact area. Data were ob- 
tained from living subjects, a dry skull preparation, 
and a human cadaver. The modulus of elasticity of 
skull bone, calculated from the resonance frequency 
of the skull was found consistent with the value ob- 
tained by static methods.”—J. Pollack. 

111. Iacono, Gustavo. La perception de la 
durée. (The perception of duration.) J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1956, 53, 307-314.—Two experiments 
are reported. (1) Temporal intervals varying be- 
tween 2.5 and 1,200 o are presented between 2 clicks, 
and are to be reproduced by S who, immediately 
thereafter, estimates the accuracy of his reproduction 
and the direction of his error. The results show very 
little relationship between the reproduction and its 
verbal evaluation by S. (2) Estimation of a “delay” 
with which repeated similar visual stimuli are pre- 
sented. In the course of the experiments S’s build up 
a frame of reference within which duration and delay 
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are judged, and the agreement between S’s for a given 
stimulus is high. The implications of the two ex- 
periments are discussed.—M. L. Simmel. 

112. Lindsley, Donald B. Basic perceptual proc- 
esses and the EEG. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1956, No. 
6, 161-170.—“. . . there is gradually coming to be a 
recognition of the need to combine forces, methods, 
and ideas in a collaborative effort if we are eventually 
to understand something of the nature of the way in 
which the brain performs its functions, whether nor- 
mally or abnormally. .. . We have recently begun a 
combined study of discrimination and electrophysio- 
logic recording in chronic animal preparations with 
implanted electrodes.” Results, reported from a series 
of on-going studies, suggest that temporal factors may 
be more important than the spatial in “most percep- 
tual processes” as evidenced by the apparent presence 
of an excitability cycle associated with the spon- 
taneous alpha activity. Emphasis is placed upon the 
need, research-wise, to bridge the gaps between psy- 
chology and neurophysiology.—L. A. Pennington. 

113. Lugg, J. W. H. Taste-thresholds for 
ay sees opr of some population groups. 

I. The thresholds of two uncivilized ethnic groups 
living in Malaya. Ann. hum. Genet., 1957, 21, 244— 
253.—Thresholds of taste for phenylthiocarbamide of 
samples of 50 subjects each of Kintak Bong division 
of Negritos and of Sémai division of Sénoi were 
estimated. So-called ‘non-taster’: ‘taster’ ratios were 
0-18:0-82 for Kintak Bong Negritos and 0-04:0-96 
for Sémai Sénoi, a difference statistically significant. 
A difference of appreciable statistical significance also 
was found between variances of ‘taster’ fractions. 
Distributions of values for these samples were com- 
pared with those of other ethnic groups and there 
appeared to be a close correspondence between dis- 
tributions for Sémai Sénoi and southern Chinese. 23 
references—S. M. Schoonover. 

114. Oldfield, R. C. Somesthesis. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1957, 8, 61-78.—This review completed in 
April, 1956, is divided into the following topics: 
modalities, pathways, and patterns; perception; pro- 
prioception, orientation, and awareness of the body; 
and pain. 45 references.—A. J. Sprow. 

115. Sandstrém, C. I., & Lundberg, I. A genetic 
approach to sex differences in localization. Acta 
psychol., 1956, 12, 247-253.—Sex differences occur in 
adults in opto-kinesthetic and tactual-kinesthetic per- 
ception. Do they appear as well among children? 
Experiment shows: distance values correspond with 
the adult sample; center of gravity shows an inverse 
tendency; children obtain better results. Males and 
females seem dependent in different ways on the ex- 
ternal and internal stimulus fields. Women react 
more passively, men actively and analytically. This 
is also true of children.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

116. Smith, Gudmund, & Henriksson, Maj. 
Studies in the development of a within 
various contexts of perceived reality. Acta psy- 
chol., 1956, 12, 263-281—Two stimuli were pre- 
sented in series, each varying in congruence of stimuli. 
A pilot study showed that the reconstruction of initial 
pre-stages of the correct percept would be partly or- 
ganized on the basis of the percept already established. 
The experiment was applied to subjects in several 
psychiatric categories. These varied in perseverance 
of either stimulus. Change from the no was 
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most obvious in paranoid subjects.—G. Rubin-Rab- 
SOM. 

117. Sperry, Roger W. Experiments o: - 
ceptual integration in animals. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 
1956, No. 6, 151-160.—An “over-all glimpse” of cur- 
rent studies of the mechanisms underlying perception, 
perceptual learning, and perceptual memory is given. 
Evidence from animal studies (cats) does not sup- 
port the Gestalt-oriented “electrical field theory of 
cerebral integration.” “Perceptual learning and 
memory thus seem to proceed quite independently in 
the 2 hemispheres in the absence of the cellosum” 
. .. even though the learning process “in the 2 sepa- 
rated hemispheres is remarkably similar in character 
as judged by the close matching of the learning curves 
for the 2 hemispheres.” On-going studies with the 
“split brain preparation” are also described.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

118. Van Buskirk, Charles, & Callaway, Enoch, 
III. Observations on vibratory thresholds. Conf. 
Neurol., 1956, 16, 30i-308.—“The technique of dou- 
ble simultaneous vibratory stimulations is described. 
Using this technique 3 forms of adaptation are de- 
scribed and discussed: (a) Absolute adaptation to a 
weak supra-threshold stimulus; (b) Elevation of 
threshold at the site of a previous strong supra- 
threshold stimulation; (c) Absolute adaptation to a 
weak supra-threshold stimulus induced by a strong 
contralateral stimulation. All 3 of these phenomena 
are considered to be mediated by the central nervous 
system. Differences and similarities in these proc- 
esses are discussed.” French and German summaries. 
—M. L. Simmel. 

119. Wapner, Seymour, & Werner, Heinz. Per- 
ceptual development: An investigation within the 
framework of sensory-tonic field theory. 
ter, Mass.: Clark Univer. Press, 1957. 95 p. $1.50. 
—A monographic presentation of studies of perceptual 
changes in spatial organization which occur during 
growth between the ages of 6 and 19. The 11 ex- 
periments reported were undertaken and interpreted 
within the framework of sensory-tonic and develop- 
mental theory. Developmental changes in perception, 
sensory-motor response, and susceptibility to visual 
illusions are among the topics investigated—-L. N. 
Solomon. 

120. Waters, Thomas J. Recent research on 
somesthetic effects of brain injury. Train. Sch. 
Bull., 1956, 53, 212-224.—This survey of research on 
the somesthetic effects of brain injury covers studies 
done mainly during the five-year period after 1950-51. 
Three main divisions of studies are treated: discrimi- 
native studies which include tactile studies and “work 
done with temperature and exosomethesis” ; pain stud- 
ies, that is, the work concerning congenital lack of 
sense of pain, localization, etc.; cerebral aspects, that 
is, the studies “in which the behavioral and psycho- 
logical effects were secondary to the study of excision 
of specific areas.” 45 references.—V. M. Staudt. 


(See also Abstracts 15, 128, 167, 717) 


VISION 


121. Alexander, Harold B. Vascular lesions af- 
fecting the visual pa A.M.A. Arch. O 
thal., 1957, 57, 65-75.— syndromes associated 
with lesions of the temporal isthmus and the optic 
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radiation in the occipital lobes are discussed and il- 
lustrated by case histories. The site of a cerebral 
lesion can often be determined with considerable ac- 
curacy if the observer is sufficiently acquainted with 
the syndromes which characterize involvement of 
various portions of the visual pathways.—S. Renshaw. 

122. Alpern, Mathew. The position of the eyes 
during prism vergence. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 
1957, 57, 345-353.—Ocular rotation potentials were 
recorded when base-in and base-out prisms were in- 
troduced or removed before one eye. A disparity of 
several degrees was found between the eye position 
and the magnitude of the stimulus to movement. An 
actual disparity exists during. vergence tests between 
the angle of intersection of the lines of sight and the 
angle of convergence of the targets. This “explains 
perceptual distortions which occur during prism ver- 
gence tests as well as the effect of base-in and base- 
out prisms on steroscopic sensitivity.”"—S. Renshaw. 

123. Arai, Kéyi, & Obonai, Torao. (The hier- 
archical structure of visual functions: A study of 
visual functions by the electro-convulsive shock 
method.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 28, 94-106.—Pa- 
tients totalling 64 were tested, on a variety of tasks 
of visual perception, including the Rorschach, before 
and after convulsive electro-shock. The results are 
presented in terms of the time required post-shock to 
return to the pre-shock level. The relative recovery 


rate is ascribed by the authors to the hierarchical or- 
ganization of visual functions in the cerebral cortex. 
—J. Lyons. 


124. Battersby, W. S., Kahn, R. L., Pollack, M., 


& Bender, M. B. Effects of visual, vestibular, and 
somatosensori-motor deficit on autokinetic per- 
ception. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 398-410.—Auto- 
kinetic movement was measured under several condi- 
tions of stimulation. Visual deficit produced auto- 
kinesis predominantly toward the perimetrically nor- 
mal half field, but can be reversed by turning the 
body in the appropriate direction. Vestibular dys- 
function results in a selective loss in the autokinetic 
response to rotation. Patients with somatosensory- 
motor deficit show little effect of body deviation upon 
autokinesis. The interaction of stimulation from these 
three modalities appears to be due to the influence of 
body tonus in determining visuospatial perception. 36 
references.—J. Arbit. 

125. Berliner, Anna; Crabtree, Dick, & Gar- 
field, Lawrence H. Observations on dominance in 
reversible figures. Optom. Wkly, 1956, 47, 2315- 
2317.—The influence, on the reversal rate, of left- 
vs. right-predilections and of black-on-white vs. white- 
on-black figure-ground relations is investigated. The 
two factors seem to operate somewhat differently in 
the two observers, as indicated by t- and F-tests. The 
psychophysical measure was the time pattern of the 
reversals —T. Shipley. 

126. Brengelmann, Johannes C. Dauer, Perio- 
dizitat, Verzerrung und Grésse des negativen vis- 
uellen Nachbildes in Neurose und Psychose. 
(Duration, periodicity, distortion, and size of the 
negative visual after-image in neurosis and psy- 
chosis.) Psychol. Beitr., 1956, 2, 569-585.—Using 
106 normals, 20 neurotics, and 20 psychotics as sub- 
jects, a number of significant differences were found. 
Duration decreased in the order controls—neurotics— 
psychotics. Periodic oscillations tended to be more 
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frequent with neurotics. Latent phases during such 
periodic changes weré longest with psychotics and 
shortest with neurotics, with the controls in between. 
Distortions and deviations of the after-image from 
the Emmert law were found to be larger in the neu- 
rotic group as compared with normals and psychotics. 
47 references. English and French summaries.—H. 
P. David. 
127. Brenner, May Woolf. The effects of brain 
¢ on the perception of apparent movement. 
J. Pers., 1956, 25, 202-212.—“‘Twelve brain-damaged 
Ss were tested for apparent-movement perception 
under conditions found to be optimal for normal Ss. 
Under such conditions there was no difference be- 
tween brain-damaged and normal Ss in lower thresh- 
olds, and brain-damaged subjects have a longer range 
of apparent movement as their upper thresholds are 
higher. However, after continuous stimulation, all 
normal Ss showed a significant restriction of the 
range of apparent movement. It was therefore con- 
cluded that satiation cannot be considered an analogue 
of brain damage, and recent theories based on this 
hypothesis must be invalid.”"—M. O. Wilson. 

128. Brown, W. R. J. Color discrimination of 
twelve observers. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1957, 47, 137- 
143.—“The sensitivities of twelve normal observers 
to small color differences were determined by study- 
ing the distribution of color-matching errors about a 
color center. Twenty-two color centers were used. 
These were distributed throughout the cromaticity 
diagram. The average luminance of the colors was 
4.9 ft-L. The matching field size subtended 10° at 
the observer’s position. The remainder of the visual 
field was filled with a white surround. The data for 
the twelve observers are found to be in general agree- 
ment with previous experiments although some differ- 
ences appear significant.”—F. Ratliff. 

129. Burnham, R. W., Evans, R. M., & Newhall, 
S. M. Prediction of color appearance with differ- 
ent adaptation illuminations. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1957, 47, 35-42.—‘“Specifications are reported of 
colors which match in appearance with relatively com- 
plete adaptation to daylight, tungsten, and a third 
greenish illuminant. A computational procedure is 
described for predicting the color appearance of every- 
day objects. This procedure is based on the known 
spectral character of the given object in relation to 
the appearance data presented here. Certain implica- 
if or color vision theory are included.”—F. Rat- 
i 

130. Crampton, George H. Effect of a glaring 
light source on the human electroretinogram. /. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 534-538.—Applica- 
tion of stray light in the form of a small beam ap- 
plied to various retinal locations was accompanied by 
measurement of electrical sensitivity and psychophysi- 
cal thresholds. Adaptation from a large, weakly il- 
luminated screen reduced electrical sensitivity more 
than adaptation to the small bright glare beam. No 
differences were found between the various areas of 
application of the glare-beam.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

131. Davis, C. Jane, & Jobe, Frederick W. Fur- 
ther studies on the A. C. A. ratio as measured on 
the Ortho-Rater. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 16- 
25.—“Our research on the A. C. A. ratio stems from 
our ortho-rater testing program in industry. Since 
the A. C. A. ratio seems to be a visual characteristic 
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which may be innate it would, if correlated to success 
on a job, be an extremely important measure for pre- 
dicting success in that job.” More than 10,000 rec- 
ords were analyzed. Many significant positive cor- 
relations are reported on various industrial and school 
populations. The relationship with age, distance lat- 
eral phoria, near lateval phoria, and variability is 
discussed.—7. Shipley. 

132. Day, R. H. The physiological basis of form 
perception in the peripheral retina. Psychol. Rev., 
1957, 64, 38-48.—"A theory of form perception in the 
peripheral retina, based upon the statistical theory of 
neurophysiological activity in the visual primary pro- 
jection system, has been presented. . . . Data drawn 
from various sources have been examined and inter- 
preted as evidence for the theoretical proposals. 
These data include qualitative aspects of peripheral 
form perception, effects of stimulus-object size and 
exposure time, and peripheral ‘fixation blindness.’ 
An experiment designed to test some predictions of 
this theory is described briefly."—E. G. Aiken. 

133. Eames, Thomas H. The relationship of the 
central visual fields to the speed of visual percep- 
tion. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1957, 43, 279-280.—Hori- 
zontal restriction of the central visual fields may be 
a factor in learning disability whether due to con- 
genital defects, pathological processes, or hysteria.— 
D. Shaad. 

134. Fang, H. S., Hall, A. L., & Hwang, T. F. 
Effects of carcholin on dark adaptation and visual 
purple regeneration. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 
26-30.—A Nagel adaptometer, supplying a 3° field 
at 15° in the periphery, was used with 2 subjects. 
“In man, 0.6-1.0 mgm. of carcholin intake produced 
an improved effect on dark adaptability with cor- 
responding lowering of threshold. The duration and 
strength of such an improvement varies in degree 
according to the dosages used.” A comparison with 
its effect on the regeneration of visual purple in the 
toad (Bufo melanostictus Schneider) is presented.— 
T. Shipley. 

135. Fitts, Paul M., & Leonard, J. Alfred. 
Stimulus correlates of visual pattern recognition 
—a probability approach. Columbus: Ohio State 
Univer., 1957. v, 41 p.—The results of this 6-year 
study provide a basis for improving the design of 
visual displays for research in “speeded” perceptual 
tasks with respect to the redundancy, complexity, and 
orientation of figures, and “achievement-feedback.” 
They have methodological implications for improving 
displays in which visual signals are perturbed by 
“noise.” They support the view that perception is an 
information reduction process, and that perceptual 
behavior can be predicted from a knowledge of the 
statistical properties of populations of figures. Per- 
ceptual “field” is given temporal as well as spatial 
meaning. Finally, the amount of stimulus informa- 
tion processed by S’s varies with the task—R. W. 
Burnham. 

136. Fry, Glenn A. Visual problems in industry. 
Part II. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 83-92.—“The 
effect of the surround upon the performance of a task 
requiring central vision,” is discussed under several 
headings. Particular attention is given to the effects 
of stray light in the immobile eye, with the presenta- 
tion of a new equation. This leads to the conclusion 
that “. . . a uniform surround equal to the brightness 
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of the immediate background of the test object can- 
not be objected to on the ground that it produces 
harmful stray light.” Mobile eyes are also considered. 
—T. Shipley. 

137. Gerathewohl, Siegfried J. Conspicuity of 
flashing light signals: Effects of variation among 
frequency, duration, and contrast of the signals. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1957, 47, 27-29.—“This study 
deals with the conspicuity of flashing light signals of 
different frequencies, durations, and contrasts. . 
The data show that at either high contrast or fre- 
quency, a change of the other factors does not pro- 
duce a significant effect. At low contrast, however, 
conspicuity increases as flash frequency increases; 
and with low frequencies, conspicuity increases as 
brightness contrast increases.”—F. Ratliff. 

138. Goldstein, Alvin G. Judgments of visual 
velocity as a function of the length of observation 
time of moving or non-moving stimuli. [/S Army 
Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 258, ii, 11 p—A 
mirror reflecting apparatus presented moving and 
non-moving stimuli to twenty-six subjects to investi- 
gate the effect of increasing the duration of prior 
observation of movement and non-movement stimuli 
upon apparent (subjective) velocity judgments of 
visual movement. A statistical analysis of the data 
supported the findings of an earlier study conducted 
by the author that an inverse relationship between the 
observation of moving stimuli only and not following 
observation of non-moving stimuli. Some significant 
differences were observed between the apparent ve- 
locity means of the three pre-test conditions; (1) 
Contour movement, (2) contoured non-movement, and 
(3) non-contoured non-movement.—R. V. Hamilton. 

139. Hauser, Paul J., & Burian, Hermann M. 
Fixation patterns in strabismic amblyopia. 4.M.A. 
Arch. Ophthal., 1957, 57, 254-258.—A repetition and 
extension of Brock and Givner’s test of fixation pat- 
terns in amblyopia ex anopsia. Findings did not 
show eccentric fixations with the amblyopic eye. 
Some patients did require stronger stimulation of the 
amblyopic eye to fixate centrally than that for the 
fellow eye. Anomalous retinal correspondence and 
wandering of attention place definite limitations on 
the applicability of the test—S. Renshaw. 

140. Henkes, Harold E. Electroretinography; 
an evaluation of the influence of the retinal and 
general metabolic conditions on the electrical re- 
s of the retina. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1957, 43, 
6/-86.—Variations in the electrical responses of the 
retina are discussed in conditions of occlusion of the 
carotids, lowered oxygen concentration, increased 
intraocular pressure, diabetic retinopathy, perivascu- 
litis retinae, commotio retinae, glaucoma, papilledema, 
optic neuritis and disturbances of the general circula- 
tion.—D. Shaad. 

141. Hill, Robert V. The hyperbolas of accom- 
modation and con ce. A.M.A. Arch. Oph- 
thal., 1957, 57, 259-265._-Accommodation and con- 
vergence have identical mathematical solutions (equi- 
lateral hyperbolas) when convergence is expressed in 
prism diopters. When the prism diopter is used, 
mathematical analysis of accommodation and converg- 
ence, relative to fixation or focal distance, becomes 
possible. This of analysis permits a rectangular 
coordinate method of presenting the “physiologically 
ideal” relationship of the two with respect to their 
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common third variable, fixation distance. Advan- 
tages of accommodation and convergence hyperbolas 
are discussed.—S. Renshaw. 

142. Hollenhorst, Robert W. Neuro-ophthal- 
mologic examination of children. Neurology, 1956, 
6, 739-743.—A description of the procedures and 
special problems met with in the neuroophthalmologi- 
cal examination of children. Measurement should be 
made of visual acuity, observation of pupils and ocu- 
lar movements and ophthalmoscopic and visual field 
examinations.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

143. Jampolsky, Arthur; Flom, Bernice C., 
Fried, Allan N. Fixation disparity in relation to 
heterophoria. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1957, 43, 97-106. 
—For distance fixation, high esophoria is associated 
with large degrees of fixation disparity while in 
exophoria there is little or no relationship between 
the degree of phoria and the fixation disparity.—D. 
Shaad. 

144. Jobe, Fred W. The structure and function 
of the visual mechanism. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1953, No. 77, 123-128.—The topic is presented in a 
form to provide a background of understanding for 
school personnel.—M. Murphy. 

145. Kiinnapas, Theodor M. Experiments on 
figural dominance. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 31- 
39.—An attempt to determine quantitatively the ex- 
tent to which the principle of proximity in a reversi- 
ble pattern will influence the figural dominance. 
Found figural dominance to be a cosine function of 
the intrafigural angle. The greater the differences 
between the intrafigural angles the longer the dura- 
tion of the figural period, while the dominance of the 
alternating figures varies inversely with the intra- 
figural angle. Individual differences in these prob- 
lems were noted and the results of phenomenal reports 
indicated.—J. Arbit. 

146. Medina, Robert F. Frontal lobe damage 
and flicker fusion frequency. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1957, 77, 108-110.—Groups of patients who 
had had bilateral prefrontal lobotomy 8.6 years before 
testing, hospital control patients (nonsurgical), and 
normal control Ss were studied. “Comparison of the 
mean fusion point for each of the 3 matched groups 
showed no statistically significant differences.”—L. 
A. Pennington. 

147. Newhall, S. M., Burnham, R. W., & Clark, 
Joyce R. Comparison of successive with simul- 
taneous color matching. /. opt. Soc. Amer., 1957, 
’ 47, 43-56—“The two matching methods were com- 
pared to see whether they gave substantially different 
results. Such a difference would be of interest be- 
cause successive matching is common in everyday life 
whereas simultaneous matching is standard colorimet- 
ric practice. An experiment was performed in which 
25 test colors were matched by both methods. The 
successive or memory method yielded (1) the higher 
variability of replicative matchings, (2) the shorter 
matching times, (3) systematically higher purities, 
and (4) somewhat higher luminances. Three supple- 
mentary experiments are cited which are confirmatory 
with respect to the principal finding of extra purity 
and luminance usually required for the memory 
matches. This increased apparent strength of the 
remembered colors seems to be a direct consequence 
of the selectivity of memory.”—F. Ratliff. 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


148. Peskin, James C. Concentration of visual 
— in a retinal rod of Rana pipiens. 


Science, 
57, 125, 68-69.—“In the series of estimations re- 
ported . . . Rana pipiens were used. The animals 
were adapted to the dark for 24 hours, the eyes were 
removed and sectioned, retina and pigment layer were 
removed, and the pigment layer was separated from 
the retina. The retinas were washed in Ringer’s 
solution and then very gently shaken in it. This 
served to detach the distal segments of the rods. The 
rod segments were separated from the remainder of 
the retinal debris by straining through fine wire mesh 
and recovered from the Ringer’s solution by low- 
speed centrifugation.” Further procedural details are 
given. A table of results (in terms of density of 
visual purple in retinal rods) is provided for three 
groups of retinal preparations.—S. J. Lachman. 

149. Pickford, R. W. Vision. Annu. Rev. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 8, 1-28.—This review, based on a con- 
sideration of 350-400 publications on vision through 
April 1956, is arranged topically as follows: visual 
acuity, flicker, adaptation, color vision, color blind- 
ness, contrast-effects and imagery, form and size, 
direction, position and movement, and space, depth, 
and binocular vision. 277-item bibliography.—A. J. 
Sprow. 

150. Rappaport, Maurice. The role of redund- 
ancy in the discrimination of visual form. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1957, 53, 3-10.—Studied the effect of two 
types and five levels of redundancy on the ability to 
recognize visual patterns under two conditions of 
visual noise. With noise, redundancy facilitated dis- 
crimination; without noise the opposite occurred. 
In the noise-free situation there was no difference 
due to the two types of redundancy. The findings 
are related to traditional Gestalt figural concepts.— 
J. Arbit. 

151. Rock, Irvin, & Kremen, Irwin. A re- 
examination of Rubin’s figural aftereffect. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1957, 53, 23-30.—“Rubin’s experiment 
showing a tendency to organize ambiguous -figure- 
ground patterns in accordance with past experience 
was repeated with certain modifications. Question- 
able features of the original procedure were elimi- 
nated. The effect was not obtained.”—J. Arbit. 

152. Seagrim, G. N., & Grenot, J. 1. V. Figural 
after-effects; an attempted solution of some out- 
standing problems. Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 119- 
127.—An attempt was made to isolate the contribu- 
tion of satiation and adaptation to observed figural 
after-effects. The results challenge current theories 
of adaptation and satiation. Certain requirements in 
the design of inspection figures must be met if non- 
satiational figural after-effects are to be obtained. 
These suggest certain areas in which the mechanisms 
underlying the effect may be sought—P. E. Lichten- 
Stein. 

153. Stark, Lawrence, & Sherman, Philip M. 
A serv ic study of consensual pupil reflex 
to light. J. Neurophysiol., 1957, 20, 17-56.--Modern 
system analysis was applied to the pupil response to 
light. Sinusoidal light intensity modulation gives 
rise to sinusoidally changing pupil size. The meas- 
urement of the variation of the amplitude and phase 
of the latter with a change in frequency of the light 
input enabled the authors to arrive at a full descrip- 
tion of the system responses.—G. Westheimer. 
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154. Tanaka, Katumi. Tests for partial sex- 
linkage in total color-blindness. Acta genet. med. 
gemmellolog., 1957, 6, 45-51.—Data on congenital 
colorblindness were collected from Japanese litera- 
ture and through personal communication with clini- 
cians. “Twenty sibships derived from consanguineous 
marriages, in which mode of relationship of the par- 
ents was fully known, were analyzed by using the 
direct method, and the crossover values 37.9-39.0% 
were found. Remaining 26 complete sibships were 
analyzed by using the indirect method, and a cross- 
over value of 23.7% was obtained. The higher re- 
combination value derived from the direct method 
may possibly be due to inaccurate information about 
paternal genotypes.” Italian and German summaries. 
—D. A. Santora. 

155. Yates, Aubrey J. Experimental studies of 
a perceptual anomaly: V. Some factors influencing 
the appearance of the block design rotation effect 
in normal subject. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 761- 
771.—Presence or absence of felt on the table was 
related to the phenomenon in normal subjects, while 
size of room, distance of stimulus card, experience 
with blocks, and intelligence were unrelated.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

(See also Abstracts 26, 43, 105, 167, 817, 866, 877) 


AUDITION 


156. Corso, John F. Absolute judgments of 
musical tonality. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 
138—-144.—College majors in music made absolute 
identifications of piano tones which were presented in 
major and minor modes. Key name identification of 
24 tones yielded transmission scores of 1 bit per pres- 
entation or less. Mode identification yielded trans- 
mission scores approximately half that of key iden- 
tification. Judgments of musical tonality are prob- 
ably multi-dimensional because mode identification 
is superior when performed without associated key 
identification, than with key identification.—/. Pollack. 


157. Deatherage, Bruce H., Davis, Hallowell, & 
Eldredge, Donald H. Physiological evidence for 
the masking of low frequencies by high. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 132-137.—Psychophysical stud- 
ies have demonstrated that, under specified conditions, 
a high-frequency noise may mask a low-frequency 
tone. This phenomenon, called “remote masking,” 
is investigated in the guinea pig ear. Action poten- 
tials and cochlear microphonics demonstrate that, at 
high intensities, ye stg is elicited from the low-fre- 
quency region of the cochlea by high-frequency sig- 
nals.—/. Pollack. hip oom wipes 

158. Decker, Louis R., & Pickett, J. M. Visual 
indication of as an aid to hearing it in 
noise and babble. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 
150-151.—A supplementary visual signal, indicating 
the absence or presence of a speech audio signal, did 
not improve intelligibility scores for periodic word 
presentation in noise.—/. Pollack. 

159. Fry, William J. Ultrasound in neurology. 
Neurology, 1956, 6, 693-704.—A description of the 
use of ultrasound (up to one million cycles per sec.) 
in focused multi-beam application to neural tissues 
is presented, together with some examples of the 
of lesions produced. It is concluded that the ultra- 
sonic method of producing neurological lesions “con- 
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rimental 


stitutes a new and powerful tool for 
value for 


neurology and . . . has considerable potenti 
neurosurgery.”—L. J. O'Kelly. 

160. Gersuni, G. V. Concerning new methods 
of the measurement of hearing in man. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 129-131.—This paper reviews 
a program of research on several procedures for de- 
termining the threshold of human hearing. A wide 
variety of conditioned responses (galvanic skin re- 
flex, eyelid reflex, alpha response) are compared with 
verbal response for determination of thresholds. In 
general, absolute and differential thresholds obtained 
by non-verbal response are associated with the same 
variability as with verbal responses. In certain 
cases, the mean thresholds obtained with non-verbal 
responses are lower than those obtained with verbal 
responses. When attention is directed to another 
task, auditory thresholds revealed by the non-verbal 
measures increase often by 20-30 db.—/. Pollack. 

161. Glorig, Aram; Quiggle, Robert; Wheeler, 
D. E., & Grings, William. Determination of the 
normal hearing reference zero. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1956, 28, 1113-1116.—The present American 
normal hearing threshold standard, based on survey 
tests, differs considerably from the British standard, 
based upon laboratory measurements. Two studies 
are presented: one of the survey type with a short 

riod of observation per subject; and one of the 

boratory type with repeated observations per sub- 
ject. Although the equipments, techniques, etc., differ 
markedly from the studies furnishing the American 
and British standards, close agreement is obtained 
with the American standard in the survey study and 
close agreement is obtained with the British standard 
in the laboratory study. “In establishing a normal 
hearing reference zero, it is no longer a question of 
resolving differences in various studies but a question 
of whether survey or laboratory data will be used.”— 


I. Pollack. 

162. Goldstein, Moise H., Jr. Pitch judgments 
for ted bursts of tone and noise. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 184.—Abstract. 

163. Goodnow, R. K., & Jeffress, L. A. Intelligi- 
bility as a function of internal time delay. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 184.—Abstract. 


164. Kikuchi, Yoshimitsu. Objective allocation 
of sound-image from binaural stimulation. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 124-128.—Two differ- 
ent procedures for detecting a binaural time-displace- 
ment At, are compared. The first provides that the 
signals at the right and left ears are momentarily re- 

to the ite ears. The second provides the 
ears with a reference signal which must be matched 
by the observer. The variability, measurements, and 
the time necessary to execute the measurements, are 
sharply reduced in the former procedure.—/. Pollack. 


165. Lawrence, Merle. Hearing. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1957, 8, 29-60.—The selection of 208 pub- 
lications for review was based on whether anything 
new had been added to the understanding of the way 
the ear works or whether any newly revealed or well 
established characteristic of auditory phenomena was 
more accurately described. The literature is consid- 
ered under the headings of anatomy, mechanical prop- 
erties of the ear, physiology of the inner ear, inten- 
sity discrimination and loudness, fatigue, frequency 
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discrimination and pitch, other subjective attributes, 
and hearing in communication.—A. J. Sprow. 

166. McPherson, Robert R. Inapplicability of 
the threshold concept to detection of signals in 
noise. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 151—The 
“threshold concept” (the occurrence or non-occur- 
rence of excitation associated with stimulus presenta- 
tion) is not applicable to the detection of signals in 
noise. It is probably inapplicable for signals in the 
absence of noise because of noise introduced by the 
subject. The primary fallacy of the threshold concept 
is the collapsing of the observation interval into an 
instant. The theory of statistical decision avoids the 
pitfall because interaction of signal and noise is taken 
into account.—/. Pollack. 

167. Noble, Rosalie. Effect of noise environ- 
ment of an engine test laboratory on auditory 
acuity. J. Aviat. Med., 1956, 27, 452-455.—Audio- 
metric histories of seventy-six men, exposed to vari- 
ous levels of high intensity engine noise for periods of 
five years and up, are compared with data from the 
hearing survey made at the 1948 San Diego County 
Fair. “Comparison of quartile threshold data ob- 
tained in monaural tests over a period of time in- 
dicates no apparent change in auditory acuity which 
could be attributed to exposure to the high intensity 
noise environment of an engine test laboratory. 
Within the limits of the data, the acuity of the per- 
sonnel who are exposed to these environments fol- 
lows the trend of the general population.”"—J. M. 
Vanderplas. 

168. Pollack, Irwin. Loudness of interrupted 
white noise. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 184.— 
Abstract. 

169. Rosenzweig, Mark R., & Sutton, Dwight. 
Binaural interaction in the lateral lemniscus of the 
cat. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 184.—Abstract. 

170. Sandel, T. T., & Kiang, N. Y. S. “Off”-re- 
sponses in the auditory nervous system of anes- 
thetized cats. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 184. 
—Abstract. 

171. Thompson, P. O., & Webster, J. C. Ab- 
solute threshold differences resulting from two 
different group-testing methods. /. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1957, 29, 183.—Abstract. 

172. Tonndorf, Juergen. Build-up event of 
cochlear vibrations. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 
29, 184.—Abstract. 

173. Zeitlin, L. R., & Cramer, R. L. Further 
studies on frequency discrimination of pure and 
complex tones. US Army Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1957, No. 248, ii, 10 p.—Electronically produced 
tones with base frequencies of 1,500, 3,000 and 6,000 
cycles per second were presented to sixteen army en- 
listed men who were asked, under the method of con- 
stant stimuli, to determine the difference of pitch. 
Subjects made significantly fewer mistakes in dis- 
criminating complex (pulse) frequency tones when 
compared to pure (sinusoidal) tones. This difference, 
however, is significant only to 1,500 cps. The range 
of maximum effectiveness of complex tones over pure 
tones is between 490 and 990 cps. An empirical 
formula is given for determining relative efficiency 
of discriminating frequency changes of complex tones 
over pure tones.—R. V. Hamilton. 


(See also Abstracts 183, 224, 416, 864) 
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174. Andrew, R. J. Fear responses in Emberiza 
Spp. Brit. J. Anim. Behav., 1956, 4, 125-132.— 
Literature on fear response in Buntings is reviewed, 
showing the response to have five main trends: “to 
flee, to hide, to watch the feared object and to give 
certain calls.” Components of the fear response are 
described. 32-item bibliography.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

175. Banks, C. J. The behaviour of individual 
coccinellid larvae on plants. Brit. /. Anim. Behav., 
1957, 5, 12-24.—Movements of the larvae of Adalia 
bipunctata (L), Coccinella septempunctata L., and 
Propylea quatuor-decempunctata, all predators of 
aphids, were traced, both on flat paper surfaces and 
on bean leaves. The behavior was characterized by 
much randomness and changes in direction due to 
chance contacts with other leaves. There was much 
re-exploration of sites without regard to the presence 
or absence of aphid prey. Consummatory behavior 
is described.—L. /. O'Kelly. 


176. Barber, Theodore Xenophon. “Sleep” and 
“hypnosis”: A reappraisal. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 
1956, 4, 141-159.—“Some recent experiments and a 
reevaluation of the electroencephalographic findings 
indicate that the term ‘hypnosis’ has subsumed at 
least two more or less distinct phenomena: (a) 
‘hypnosis’ preceded by ‘trance-inducing suggestions’ 
which is very closely related to ‘light sleep’ and (b) 
‘hypnosis’ without ‘trace-inducing suggestions’ which 
is often a ‘waking’ state. From this viewpoint we 
can begin to reevaluate the contradictory physiologi- 
cal experiments comparing sleep and hypnosis, the 
most favorable conditions for producing hypnosis, 
amnesia and decreased suggestibility in very deep 
hypnosis, and the reports of waking and sleeping 
hypnosis. We can also reappraise such thorny prob- 
lems in hypnotic theory as the production of hypnosis 
by artificial means, autohypnosis, and animal hyp- 
nosis.” 70 references.—E. G. Aiken. 


177. Bigelow, Newton; Cameron, G. H., & 
Koroljow, S. A. Two cases of d hynotic sleep 
investigated by the strain guage plethysmograph. 
J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1956, 4, 160-164.—“Two sub- 
jects, studied by means of a strain guage plethysmo- 
graph, have shown greater changes in the peripheral 
pulse and the finger volume during deep hypnosis than 
they did immediately before or after. In the absence 
of external stimuli, the presence and the degree of 
such changes reflect the activity of the autonomic 
nervous system. This result suggests that in hyp- 
nosis the inhibiting tendency of the cortex on the 
autonomic nervous system is reduced or nullified.”— 
E. G. Aiken. 

178. Bindra, Dalbir. Comparative psychology. 
Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1957, 8, 399-414.—“The four 
areas covered in this review are as follows: the rela- 
tion of ethology to comparative psycholo~y, instinctive 
behavior, factors affecting behavioral development, 
and the study of specific behavior patterns.” 87 ref- 
erences.—A. J. Sprow. 

179. Carthy, J.D. Animal navigation; how ani- 
mals find their way about. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 151 p. $3.95.—A description 
of various sensory cues employed by animals in short- 
and long-distance navigation. Chapter titles are : Ani- 
mals and men, Scent trails, Home is the hunter, Nec- 
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tar seekers, At the mercy of the elements, The migra- 
tion of birds, Aerial navigators, Water ways, The 
fated journey, and Animal senses.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


180. Fehrer, Elizabeth. The effects of hunger 
and familiarity of locale on exploration. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 549-552.—Hungry rats 
would leave a familiar box to explore an unfamiliar 
box more readily than would sated animals, and 
would explore more thoroughly and for a longer 
time. No differences were obtained with control 
groups for whom both boxes were new, although the 
sated group groomed significantly more. It is con- 
cluded that hunger increases exploratory activity “in 
the sense that hungry animals are more apt than 
sated ones to leave a familiar foodless territory.”— 
L. I. O’Kelly. 

181. Fletcher, Ronald. Instinct in man; in the 
light of recent work in comparative psychology. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1957. 
348 p. $7.50.—An examination of findings in com- 
parative psychology leads the writer to maintain that 
“instinctual experience and behaviour is discernible 
and is of the utmost importance in the nature of man.” 
The book starts with a summary of early doctrines of 
instincts and their critical evaluation, proceeds to an 
examination of ethological and psychoanalytic hy- 
potheses and evidence, and closes with a formula- 
tion of the problem in the light of contemporary find- 
ings. Social implications of instinct theory are dis- 
cussed.—L. /. O’Kelly. 


182. Free, J. B. The food of adult drone honey- 
bees (Apis mellifera). Brit. J. anim. Behav., 1957, 
5, 7-11.—Observation of marked drones within the 
hive shows that they are fed, for the first few days 
of life, by workers; following this they are fed by 
workers and also feed themselves from honey cells. 
Behavior of workers towards drones depends on drones 
age; young drones are being fed at the same time as 
older drones are being attacked.—L. /. O’Kelly. 


183. Frings, Hubert, & Little, Franklin. Reac- 
tions of honey bees in the hive to simple sounds. 
Science, 1957, 125, 122.—The investigators found 
that “continuous irradiation of hives with sounds of 
certain frequencies and of sufficient intensities caused 
an almost tota! cessation of movement of workers 
and drones in the hives for up to 20 minutes. The 
quiescence of the bees was so complete that a bee- 
keeper could safely open the hive and carry out rou- 
tine service without the usual treatment with smoke.” 
“With sounds of sufficient intensity at frequencies 
of 300 to 1,000 cy/sec. the bees stopped moving al- 
most entirely as long as the sounds continued. The 
most effective frequencies were between 500 and 800 
cy/sec.” A table is presented indicating various fre- 
quencies (cy/sec.), sound pressure (db), and observa- 
ble effect on the activity level of bees.—S. J. Lach- 
man, 

184. Gelber, Beatrice. Investigations of the be- 
havior of Paramecium aurelia.: Modification of a 
response in successive generations of both mating 
types. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 590-593. 
—Observation of behavior processes as a function of 
autogamous and conjugative fertilization showed the 
former to increase and the latter to decrease respon- 
siveness. “It is suggested that additional empirical 
evidence may justify theoretical formulations con- 
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cerning some sort of intracellular elements related 
to behavior.”—L. /. O’Kelly. 

185. Gelber, Beatrice, & Rasch, Ellen. Investi- 

ations of the behavior of Paramecium aurelia: 
v. The effects of autogamy (nuclear reorganiza- 
tion). J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 594-599. 
—The effect of number of fissions following autogamy 
and of food-deprivation on acquisition of a condi- 
tioned orienting response. Results indicate that (1) 
Occurrence of autogamy increased linearily as a func- 
tion of number of fissions since previous autogamy, 
(2) percentage of autogamy in a culture does not 
significantly effect response acquisition, (3) addi- 
tional hunger did not effect mean amount of response 
but did increase response variability and proportion 
of autogamy, and (4) the animals are capable of feed- 
ing during entire period of autogamy.—L. /. O’Kelly. 

186. Goy, R. W., & Young, W. C. The somatic 
basis of sexual behavior patterns in male and fe- 
male guinea pigs; factors incolved in the determi- 
nation of the character of the soma. Psychosom. 
Med., 1956, 18, 516.—Abstract. 

187. Hill, Harris E., Belleville, Richard E., & 
Wikler, Abraham. Motivational determinants in 
modification of behavior by morphine and pento- 
barbital. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 
28-35.—Study of changes in visual-manual reactions 
times of 182 former narcotic addicts under 4 condi- 
tions of incentive indicated “that changing incentives 
significantly modifies control reaction time, as well 
as the effects of morphine or pentobarbital thereon. 
Thus, in comparison with the control, both drugs 
acted either as ‘stimulants’ (accelerated reaction time) 
or as ‘depressants’ (slowed reaction time) or had no 
effect, depending on the particular incentive condi- 
tions under which they were administered.”—L. A. 
Pennington. 


188. Marler, P. Studies of fighting in chaf- 
finches: IV. Appetitive and consummatory be- 
haviour. Brit. J. anim. Behav., 1957, 5, 29-37.— 
Chaffinches reared in visual isolation engage in fight- 
ing under the stimulus of “proximity,” which is the 
normal state of affairs for this species. There is no 
evidence for spontaneous innate appetitive fighting, 
but rather more for fighting as a means of defending 
territorial . interests. 45-item bibliography.—L. /. 
O’Kelly. 

189. Reik, Theodor. Of love and lust; on the 
psychoanalysis of romantic and sexual emotions. 
New York: Farrar, Straus, & Cudahy, 1957. xiv, 
623 p. $7.50.—‘“This second volume from Theodor 
Reik’s work is concerned with the love life and the 
sexual life of men and women. . . . Part One is taken 
from A psychologist looks at love. . . . Part Two is 
a greatly cut version of Masochism in Modern Man. 
...” Part Three has 2 papers on why some people 
stay single and Part Four consists of 49 previously 
unpublished brief essays on the emotional differences 
between the sexes.—H. P. David. 


190. Schaffner, Bertram. Animal studies and 
human behavior. Hum. Organization, 1956, 15(1), 
11-14.—Animal behavior need no longer be consid- 
ered distinct from that of humans, for recent studies 
reveal in animals a complex including the influence 
of past history, immediate internal and external 
stimuli, and stage of genetic development, in addition 
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to the experimental stimuli. A similar complex is 
needed to predict human and animal behavior.—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 


191. Svorad, Domin. Reticular activating sys- 
tem of brain stem and “animal hypnosis.” Science, 
1957, 125, 156.—“Animal hypnosis in a rabbit was 
experimentally elicited by standard rotation of the 
animal about its vertebral axis in a special apparatus. 
After this phenomenon had been evoked changes 
characteristic of the onset of sleep and later electric 
activity of deep sleep appeared in the electroencepha- 
lographic record. . . . The simultaneous appearance of 
the EEG arousing reaction in animal hypnosis in all 
the cortical regions at the same time indicates that 
Magoun’s brain-stem reticular activating system is 
capable of function during this inhibitory state.”— 
S. J. Lachman. 


192. Thornton, I. W. B. Diurnal migrations of 
the echinoid Diadema setosum (Leske). Brit. J. 
Anim. Behav., 1956, 4, 143-146.—Data are presented 
to demonstrate the role of a negative reaction to in- 
creased light intensity as a factor governing move- 
ment of sea urchins from the open to shelter. Rate 
of dark adaptation is discussed as a variable influenc- 
ing diurnal movement.—L. /. O’Kelly. 


193. Tollman, Janet, & King, John A. The ef- 
fects of testosterone propionate on aggression in 
male and female C57B1/10 mice. Brit. J. anim. 
Behav., 1956, 4, 147-149.—Treatment with testos- 
terone of young gonadectomized male and female 
mice was followed by tests of aggressive behavior. 
Males showed significantly more aggressive response 
towards each other than did the females. Explana- 
tions in terms of sex differences in response to testos- 
terone and the differential release properties of male 
and female for aggressive responses are discussed.— 
L. I. O’Kelly. 

194. Weidmann, U. Observations and experi- 
ments on egg-laying in the black-headed gull 
(Larus ridibundus L.). Brit. J. anim. Behav., 1956, 
4, 150-161.—A quantitative description of egg pro- 
duction in a large colony of black-headed gulls during 
a three-week period is offered, together with experi- 
mental observations of egg-laying behavior following 
removal or addition of eggs to the nest. Laying was 
facilitated by removing previously laid eggs and in- 
hibited by adding eggs. These results are correlated 
with data from examination of the ovaries. 18 ref- 
erences.—L. I. O’Kelly. 


195. White, Richard P., & Himwich, Harold E. 
Circus movements and excitation of striatal and 
mesodien ic centers in rabbits. /. Neuro- 
physiol., 1957, 20, 81-99.—Circling movements were 
induced in unanesthetized rabbits by electrical ex- 
citation of the caudate nucleus (contraversive cir- 
cling) and of mesodiencephalic centers (ipsiversive 
circling). Similar results were seen when diisopropyl 
fluorophosphate was injected into these sites and also 
into the medulla, but injection into the cortex or cen- 
tral white matter produced no motor responses.—G. 
Westheimer. 


196. Winn, Howard E. Egg site selection by 
three species of darters (Pisces percidae). Brit. 
J. anim. Behav., 1957, 5, 25-28.—Systematic varia- 
tion of stimulus conditions in the aquaria containing 
Etheostoma blennioides showed that this small fish 
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selects the site for its egg-laying on the basis of 
texture rather than because of color or odor.—L. /. 
O’ Kelly. 

197. Wood-Gush, D. G. M. The agonistic and 
courtship behaviour of the brown leghorn cock. 
Brit. J. anim. Behav., 1956, 4, 133-142.—After noting 
that the display behavior of the leghorn cock is simi- 
lar under circumstances of threatening another cock 
and when introduced to a group of hens, observational 
data under each circumstance are reported. It is sug- 
gested that drive frustration may be the common 
cause of the similar display behavior.—L. /. O'Kelly. 


198. Wood-Gush, D. G. M. Aggression and 
sexual activity in the brown leghorn cock. Brit. 
J. anim. Behav., 1957, 5, 1-6.—Separate measurement 
of sexual activity and aggressiveness in 22 cockerels 
showed high reliability but low intercorrelation. 
There was also lack of correlation between peck- 
order of the cockerels among each other and their 
sexual activity.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

199. Young, Paul Thomas, & Falk, John L. 
The relative a tability of sodium chloride solu- 
tions as a function of concentration and water 
need. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 569-575. 
—Non-thirsty rats tested for NaCl solution concen- 
tration preferences with the brief-exposure method, 
showed peak preference within the range 0.75%- 
1.5%; with concentrations weaker than this optimal 
range, rats showed preference for the more concen- 
trated, and with samples more concentrated than the 
optimal range, they showed preference for the lower 
concentration. In line with these findings a gradient 


of acceptance and one of rejection are defined, and 


optimal acceptability is defined by the intersection of 
these two gradients. Thirsty rats showed preferences 
for water or for the weaker of NaCl solution pairs. 
They are also more variable in their preference pat- 
terns.—L. I. O’Kelly. 


(See also Abstracts 225, 246) 
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200. Dember, William N. The relation of de- 
cision-time to stimulus similarity. /. exp. Psychol., 
1957, 53, 68~72.—“. . . it is shown that the rank order 
of the members of a set of decision-times, each repre- 
senting a single measurement from one S, can be 
successfully predicted from the similarity of the al- 
ternatives about which the decisions are made.” This 
study utilizes Coombs’ Method of Cartwheels and cer- 
tain advantages in using this technique as well as the 
general procedure of taking only single observations 
are discussed.—J. Arbit. 

201. DiMascio, Alberto; Azrin, Nathan H., 
Fuller, John L., & Jetter, Walter. The effect of 
total-body X irradiation-on delayed-response per- 
formance of dogs. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 
49, .—X-irradiation decreased effectiveness 
of delayed response problem performance, peak pre- 
treatment achievement tasks being affected propor- 
tionately more than others.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

202. Du Tiot, J. M. Skin conductance and pe- 

vascular reactions. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 
52, 392-397.—-Simultaneous records of finger volume 
and skin conductance were obtained as immediate re- 
actions to discrete stimuli and as reactions associated 
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with sustained tension produced by increasingly fast- 
paced mental addition. During the first phase of re- 
active tension both measures reflect increased sym- 
pathetic activity. The next phase, associated with 
sustained goal-directed mental activity, produced con- 
tradictory results with the two measures.—J. Arbit. 

203. Ferster, C. B., & Skinner, B. F. Schedules 
of reinforcement. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1957. 741 p. $6.50.—A survey of the effects 
of various schedules of reinforcement in the mainte- 
nance of behavior (panel pressing in pigeons, bar 
pressing in rats). The discussion begins with a de- 
scription of the apparatus, programming, circuitry, 
the recording and processing of data, care of animals, 
etc. Ten chapters, each devoted to a particular type 
of reinforcement schedule (fixed ratio, fixed interval, 
variable ratio, variable interval, tandem schedules, 
multiple schedules, mixed schedules, chained schedules, 
etc.), follow. The effect of various experimental 
manipulations, e.g., drugs and brain lesions, on be- 
havior under various schedules is noted. 12-page 
glossary.—J. Arbit. 

204. Fordham, Michael. Reflections on image 
and symbol. J. analyt. Psychol., 1957, 2, 85-92.— 
It is proposed that certain words seem to be rooted 
in the primitive layers of the psyche, and “so mean 
more than we do consciously... .” Jungian inter- 
pretations of symbols are discussed —O. Strunk, Jr. 


205. Forlano, George, & Wrightstone, J. Wayne. 
Relationship of driver attitude to aspects of per- 
sonality, driver knowledge, and intelligence. J. 
educ. Res., 1956, 50, 183-189.—Seniors in academic 
and vocational high schools were used as subjects. 
Driver attitude was measured by means of the Sie- 
brecht Attitude Scale designed for that purpose. Ex- 
pressed driver attitude was found to be associated 
most with intelligence, less with driver knowledge, 
and least with personality factors as measured by the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory—M. Murphy. 

206. Heron, Woodburn. The pathology of bore- 
dom. Sci. Amer., 1957, 196, 52-56.—Reports ex- 
periments on human behavioral effects following 
prolonged exposure to a monotonous environment. 
Thinking was impaired, childish emotional responses 
appeared, visual perception was disturbed, hallucina- 
tions developed, and brain wave patterns were altered. 
—I. S. Wolf. 

207. Herrmann, Theo. Zur Phanomenologie 
des Bekanntheitserlebens. (Phenomenology of the 
experience of familiarity.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 
32-41.—130 protocols of introspective observations 
of 30 subjects partly under hypnosis and mescaline, 
partly occasional observations were analyzed. Ex- 
perience of familiarity (Bekanntheitsqualitat) is de- 
fined as the feeling and experience of familiarity with 
a person or a thing disregarding the factual knowing 
of it. Arguments for a potential theory of memory 
in opposition to a disposition theory are derived from 
the analysis. 29 references—W. J. Koppitz. 


208. Hofstatter, Peter R. Farbsymbolik und Am- 
bivalenz. (Color symbolism and ambivalence.) Psy- 
chol. Beitr., 1956, 2, 526-540.—By means of the se- 
mantic differential 4 color concepts (red, green, blue 
and yellow) and 8 verbal concepts (love, hatred, 
mil , envy, virtue, lonesomeness, splendor and 
jealousy) were rated by 25 normal American male 
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subjects. Factoral analysis showed, among other 
things, that the traditional symbolic equation between 
“red” and “love” and also “hatred” constituted an 
ambivalence relationship. Such relationships tend to 
“appear whenever a partial opposition is (linguisti- 
y) mistaken for a total (i.e., true) opposition.” 
English and French summaries.—H. P. David. 

209. Jackson, Edgar N. Understanding grief; 
its roots, dynamics, and treatment. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1957. 255 p. $3.50.—The author, 
a Methodist clergyman, discusses in 15 chapters the 
definition of grief, its psychodynamic relationships to 
personality structure, the role of religious philosophy 
in the management of grief, the value of “religious 
symbols and rites in exteriorizing grief feelings, and 
the nature of normal and pathological reactions.” 
The function of pastoral counseling is discussed and 
is illustrated by case material. The psychological, 
theological, psychoanalytic, and philosophical aspects 
of grief are in-goal integrated. 5 p. “selected bibli- 
ography.”—L. A. Pennington. 

210. Jenkins, James J.. & Lykken, David T. In- 
dividual differences. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1957, 8, 
79-112.—Literature covering the period May, 1954 
to April, 1956 is reviewed under the headings: meth- 
odology, factor analytic studies, and traits “to em- 
phasize (a) that the current literature betrays a con- 
tinuing neglect by psychologists of the problems of 
taxonomy and (b) that the taxonomic endeavor re- 
quires resourcefulness and versatility both in theory 
and methodology within the framework of the ‘con- 
struct validity’ approach....” 148-item bibliography. 
—A. J. Sprow. 

211. ‘Jerison, Harry J. Differential effects of 
noise and fatigue on a lex counting task. 
USAF, WADC Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 55-359, v, 20 p. 
—Using a complex mental counting test as a measure 
of performance, this study compares performance 
under the combined stress of noise and fatigue with 
that of fatigue alone. The findings indicated some 
significant differences between performance in noise 
and in quiet. However, there appeared no simple 
relationship between specific abilities and performance 
change under stress.—R. T. Cave. 

212. Jerison, Harry J. Effect of combination of 
noise and fatigue on a lex counting task. 
USAF, WADC Tech. Rep., 1955, No. 55-360, v, 25 p. 
—The effects of environmental stress on human per- 
formance are studied through the use of a new and 
promising test involving the keeping of a complex 
mental count. Performance changes are analyzed 
in terms of the characteristics of the test.—R. T. Cave. 


213. Miller, Kent S., & Worchel, Philip. The 
effects of need-achievement and self-ideal dis- 
c on performance under stress. J. Pers., 
1956, 25, 176-190.—“On the basis of the results of the 
present experiment, it was concluded that under con- 
ditions of continued threat to self-esteem (repeated 
failure), a curvilinear relationship exists between 
one’s evaluation of adequacy in coping with frustra- 
tion and efficiency in maintaining accuracy of per- 
formance. Ss who evaluate themselves as being 
slightly inadequate relative to their level of ex- 
pectancy are more efficient as far as accuracy of per- 
formance [is concerned] than those with jp at 
tions of high and low adequacy.”—M. O. Wilson. 
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214. Niederland, William G. River symbolism. 
Part I. Psychoanal. Quart., 1956, 25, 469-504.—A 
detailed analysis of clinical observations, mythology, 
history, and geography is presented to emphasize the 
universality of river and water symbolism in relation 
to sister, breast, mother, life, birth, love, guilt, and 
death—L. N. Solomon. 

215. Sehipper, Lowell M. Prediction of critical 
events in contexts of different numbers of alterna- 
tive events. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 377-380.— 
“Predictions of the occurrence of a critical event were 
studied as a function of the relative occurrence of that 
event and the number of alternative events. The 
critical event was a short flash of a particular light; 
alternative events were flashes of similar lights... . 
The rate of emission of positive responses is sig- 
nificantly influenced by the proportion of occurrences 
of the critical event. However, the number of al- 
ternative events appears to have no effect on Ss’ per- 
formance.”—J. Arbit. 

216. Stein, Leopold. What is a symbol supposed 
to be? J. anglyt. Psychol., 1957, 2, 73-84.—A dis- 
cussion of the Various meanings of the symbol with 
special attention given to “mystical symbols” and 
their uniting power. 37 references.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

217. Strotzka, Hans. Versuch iiber den Humor. 
(Essay on humor.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 10, 597- 
609.—“Humor is a healthy, specific defense mecha- 
nism of the ego, both against real dangers as well as 
against the ambivalence conflicts within the person- 
ality. In contrast to sublimation, the threats are not 


resolved by discharge of drive derivatives in other 


directions, but, as in denial by phantasy, devalued 
through displacements of libido within the person- 
ality. This defense must fail in the case of real 
dangers, which cannot be handled by such an intra- 
psychic process, as well as in the case of massive 
drive conflicts.".—-E. W. Eng. 

218. Sutcliffe, J. P. Judgment of random events 
as a function of belief in control. Aust. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 8, 128-139.—“It may be concluded that 
when a subject believes that he has control over out- 
comes which are in fact random, his judgment of 
such outcomes will be biased by traits such as op- 
timism-pessimism much as these bias judgment in 
tests of skill."—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


(See also Abstract 69) 
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219. Aiken, Edwin G. The effort variable in 
the acquisition, extinction, and spontaneous re- 
covery of an instrumental response. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 53, 47-51.—Studied the effect of the 
amount of effort needed to make an instrumental re- 
sponse upon the acquisition, extinction and spon- 
taneous recovery of that response. Learning was 
faster under low effort: extinction and spontaneous 
recovery were characterized by complex relationships 
between effort conditions during the various stages of 
the study. An integration within Hullian theory is 
discussed with certain problems for inhibition theory 
noted.—J. Arbit. 

220. Babb, Harold. Proportional reinforcement 
of irrelevant stimuli and transfer value. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 586-589.—Following 
training of rats in a visual discrimination problem 
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either with or without outstanding irrelevant cues 
associated with correct or incorrect choice, all groups 
were trained with the irrelevant cue as the discrimi- 
nanda. During original learning the irrelevant cue 
was associated with the positive cue for 30, 50 or 70 
per cent of the 60 training trials. The 30% group 
showed negative transfer, zero transfer in the 50% 
group and positive transfer in the 70% group. The 
significance of these results, predictable in terms of 
Wickens’ analysis of perceptual learning, is dis- 
cussed.—L. /. O’ Kelly. 

221. Bieri, James, & Trieschman, Albert. Learn- 
ing as a function of perceived similarity to self. 
J. Pers., 1956, 25, 213-223.—“Learning to perceive 
others is construed in this study as a problem of 
mediated generalization. It is assumed that percep- 
tions of the self will have generality to other persons 
as a direct function of how similar these persons are 
perceived to oneself. Therefore, it was predicted that 
ease of learning to associate names of persons to ad- 
jectives perceived as highly relevant to the self will 
be a function of the perceived similarity of these per- 
sons to the self.” It was considered that the results 
supported the underlying hypothesis and suggested the 
fruitfulness of the method in studying the role of per- 
sonal perception in learning.—M. O. Wilson. 

222. Briggs, George E. Retroactive inhibition 
as a function of the degree of original and inter- 
polated learning. /. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 60-67. 
—Used four degrees of OL and five degrees of IL 
(degrees measured in terms of number of trials). 
Frequency of OL recall decreased as a function of 
the degree of IL. As OL increased recall increased. 
The frequency of interlist intrusions was related to 
the relative strengths of OL and IL. These findings 
are related to previous studies of retroactive inhibition 
where the degree of [L was varied and OL held con- 
stant, and vice versa.—J/. Arbit. 


223. Bugelski, B. R., & Cadwallader, T. C. A 
reappraisal of the transfer and retroaction surface. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 360-366.—Studied the in- 
fluence of similarity of interpolated materials on the 
retention of original learning in order to test the 
“transfer and retroaction surface” proposed by Os- 
good to solve the “similarity paradox.” Confirmed 
the laws dealing with the stimulus continuum, but not 
the law dealing with the response continuum. Neutral 
stimuli in interpolated paired associates have no effect 
on recall. The correspondence of transfer and retro- 
action effects as proposed by Osgood is confirmed. 
The Skaggs-Robinson hypothesis appears to be a 
closer integration of the findings than Osgood's sur- 
face.—J. Arbit. 


224. Butler, R. A., Diamond, I. T., & Neff, W. 
D. Role of auditory cortex in discrimination of 
changes in frequency. /. Neurophysiol., 1957, 20, 
108-120.—“Cats were trained to avoid shock by re- 
sponding to small changes in the frequency of a tonal 
stimulus. After bilateral ablation of auditory areas 
I, Il, and Ep, and after bilateral ablation of somatic 
area II in addition to Al, All, and Ep, ability to 
discriminate changes in frequency was essentially un- 
impaired. A temporary amnesia for the learned habit 
occurred but all animals were able to relearn. The 
anterior two-thirds of the principal part of the medial 
geniculate was completely degenerated. As the abla- 
tion was enlarged to include temporal and insular 
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cortex ventral to the boundaries of the auditory cortex 
as usually defined, degeneration extended further into 
the posterior tip of the medial geniculate—G. West- 
heimer. 

225. Chambers, Randall M. Effects of intra- 
venous glucose injections on learning, general ac- 
tivity and hunger drive. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1956, 49, 558-564.—Using devices to insure auto- 
matic injection of glucose or control solutions in 
dogs and rabbits, the effect of glucose injections as 
reinforcement for position preferences. While no 
significant effect of glucose reinforcement appeared 
in the dog, rabbits showed such differences when on 
3, 4 or 6 days food deprivation. Significant relation- 
ships for rabbits among learning score and amount of 
starvation, changes in blood sugar and weight loss. 
In other experiments it was shown that intravenous 
glucose did not change the general activity level but 
did reduce tendency to eat.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

226. Cotterman, Theodore E., Meyer, Donald 
R., & Wickens, Delos D. Discrimination reversal 
learning in marmosets. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1956, 49, 539-541.—After extensive training on multi- 
dimensional discrimination problems, two marmosets 
were tested on a series of 216 discrimination reversal 
problems. The results showed the marmoset capable 
of developing a discrimination reversal learning set, 
although with less rapidity and with a lower level of 
terminal accuracy than that of the rhesus monkey. 
“This finding may be taken as a further confirmation 
of the usefulness of interproblem learning as an index 
of phylogenetic status.”—L. /. O’Kelly. 

227. Cox, F. N., & Cox, Marjorie J. Uncon- 
scious reinforcement of a verbal response in chil- 
dren. Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 140-151.—It was 
found that children can learn unconsciously to give 
a specific verbal response. This learning is subject 
to laws identified in simpler situations and the results 
are consistent with S-R reinforcement theory of 
learning. —P. E. Lichtenstein. 


228. Feldman, Samuel M., & Underwood, Ben- 
ton J. Stimulus recall following paired-associate 
learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 11-15.—Im- 
mediately after paired-associate learning S was pre- 
sented with the response items and instructed to re- 
spond with the appropriate stimulus item. Utilized 
two degrees of stimulus similarity and response simi- 
larity. The results show the existence of an hitherto 
unreported phenomenon which may be a form of 
incidental learning.—J. Arbit. 

229. Greenspoon, Joel, & MRanyard, Redge. 
Stimulus conditions and retroactive inhibition. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 55-59.—The stimulus con- 
ditions consisted of two distinctly different rooms in 
which S learned a list of nonsense syllables, learned 
an interpolated list, and then relearned the original 
list. When the stimulus conditions for the inter- 
polated learning were different from the original and 
relearning conditions recall and relearning was best. 
When relearning conditions were different from those 
during learning and interpolation relearning was 
poorest.—J. Arbit. 

230. Grings, William W., & O’Donnell, Dale E. 
Magnitude of response to compounds of discrimi- 
nated stimuli. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 354-359.— 
“The GSR of 32 human Sa was conditioned differ- 
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entially to three classes of colored light stimuli by 
the operations of (a) consistent reinforcement by 
electric shock, (b) consistent nonreinforcement, and 
(c) nonpresentation during training. . . . The re- 
sponse to a compound composed of two reinforced 
stimuli was found to be significantly greater than the 
response to any other compound; and the magnitude 
of reaction to a combination of reinforced and non- 
trained stimuli was greater than that to the combina- 
tion of reinforced and nonreinforced stimuli.”—J. 
Arbit. 


231. Grosslight, Joseph H., & Radlow, Robert. 
Patterning effect of the nonreinforcement-rein- 
forcement sequence in a discrimination situation. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 542-546.—Groups 
of rats were trained in a black-white discrimination 
problem under three different reinforcement schedules : 
(1) continuous reinforcement, (2) partial reinforce- 
ment with nonreinforcement termination, and (3) 
partial reinforcement with reinforcement termination. 
After 12 days of training on the original habit, re- 
versal training was given. Results indicate that the 
group trained in the original habit under partial re- 
inforcement with reinforcement termination showed 
a significantly slower rate of reversal.—L. J. O’Kelly. 


232. Hoffmann, Frederic K., Perkins, M. J., & 
Calvin, Allen D. The effect of problem difficulty 
on discrimination reversal. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 49, 547-548.—“An experiment was con- 
ducted to investigate the effect of problem difficulty 
on reversal performance. It was found that it was 
not as difficult in terms of actual errors to reverse 
an easy discrimination as a hard one. However, 
performance on the two problems was almost iden- 
tical when the groups were compared in terms of 
percentage of increase in errors from the original 
problem to the reversal.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 


233. Jensen, Donald D. Experiments on “learn- 
ing” in paramecia. Science, 1957, 125, 191-192.— 
“The purpose of this report is to suggest for Gelber’s 
data an explanation which is more consistent with 
Jennings’ findings and to report certain experiments 
supporting this explanation. . . . Interpretation of Gel- 
ber’s results is now clearly possible in terms other 
than those of learning. . . . The mechanism by which 
the local concentration of bacteria . . . influenced the 
behavior of subjects can be suggested. Aerobacter 
aerogenes produces acid and carbon dioxide in the 
course of normal metabolism. Carbon dioxide in- 
creases attachment tendencies and dissolves in water 
to form weak carbonic acid. Weak concentrations 
of acid are known to affect paramecia in precisely the 
manner observed . . .” in the work of Jennings.—S. J. 
Lachman, 


234. Kimble, Gregory A., & Dufort, Robert H. 
The associative factor in eyelid conditioning. /. 
exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 386-391.—Using eyelid con- 
ditioning Ss were given initial training in trials 
where CS and UCS were paired and then presented 
the UCS alone. The strength of conditioning was 
measured in extinction and in a series of further con- 
ditioning trials. Found that the number of CRs in 
the initial trials was the important determinant of 
resistance to extinction. Up to a limit, performance 
in the first ten trials after UCS trials increased with 
the number of previous CRs.—J. Arbit. 
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235. Kobrick, John L. The relationships among 
three measures of —— strength as a function 
of the number of reinforcements. /. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1956, 49, 582-585.—Starting-box latency, 
running time and trials to an extinction criterion in 
a runway habit were measured as a function of num- 
ber of reinforcements, with rats as subjects. A high 
correlation was found between latency and running 
time, but low correspondence between these measures 
and extinction measures. Latency measures sensi- 
tively showed a significant learning effect while run- 
way time did not, indicating “that latency and running 
time reflect different aspects of a complex response, 
rather than being equivalent and interchangeable.”— 
L. 1. O’Kelly. 

236. McNair, Douglas M. Reinforcement of 
verbal behavior. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 40-46.— 
Groups received various rates of reinforcement while 
talking about three slides. Found that reinforcement 
influenced rate of responding with higher reinforce- 
ment rate producing a greater facilitative effect. This 
occurred even when S was unaware of the relation- 
ship between the rewarding stimulus and the response. 
—J. Arbit. 

237. Menkes, Aviva, & Menkes, Josh. The 
application of dimensional analysis to learning 
theory. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 8-13.—‘‘The method 
of dimensional analysis was presented. Its uses as a 


method of combining variables into functional rela- 
tionships by analytical considerations, as a way of dis- 
covering new variables, and as a tool for scaling were 
discussed. Some variables of the psychology of learn- 
ing were dimensionalized and analyzed by means of 


the above methods. These considerations yielded a 
number of predictions, one of which was subjected to 
a preliminary test. The results were as predicted.” 
a G. Aiken. 

238. Newman, Slater E. Effects of contiguity 
and similarity on the learning of concepts. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1956, 52, 349-353.—Utilizing the paired- 
associate method with line azimuth and the position 
of dots as the concept determinants, found that the 
closer grouping of representations of the same con- 
cept led to a greater likelihood that the responses to 
concept-relevant features. would be temporally con- 
tiguous. Similarity appeared to have no effect upon 
number of concepts learned or the number of within- 
list intrusions.—J/. Arbit. 

239. Noble, Clyde E., & McNeely, Deldon A. 
The role of meaningfulness (m) in paired-associ- 
ate verbal learning. /. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 16— 
22.—Found that rate of acquisition was a positive 
function of m with difficulty being an inverse mono- 
tonic function of m. “. .. the law relating difficulty 
and meaningfulness for specific S-R connections can 
be determined by the method of paired-associates. 
Suggestions were offered for further research to 
specify more clearly the role of ‘perceptual’ and 
‘motor’ factors in verbal learning.”—J/. Arbit. 

240. Olds, James. Neurophysiology of drive. 
Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1956, No. 6, 15-20.—After con- 
trasting the drive reduction and the hedonistic theo- 
ries of drive, the author describes experimental tests 
by way of the Skinner Box and the implantation of 
electrodes in the brains of freely moving laboratory 
rats. “In conclusion, our earlier work shows that a 
considerable portion of the rat brain yields primary 
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reinforcement upon electrical stimulation. And our 
later work suggests that this ‘reward system’ of the 
brain may be differentiated into special sub-systems 
for the various drives.” These and other results are 
briefly discussed in terms of their possible relationship 
to clinical behavior patterns and their treatment.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

241. Peterson, Margaret Jean. Verbal response 
strength as a function of cultural frequency, 
schedule of reinforcement, and number of trials. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 371-376.—Using a 3x 3x2 
design found that high cultural-frequency responses 
were learned with fewer preceding responses than low 
frequency responses but no differential effect ap- 
peared during extinction. Responses learned with 
continuous reinforcement showed fewer incorrect re- 
sponses and took fewer trials to extinction criterion. 
The number of trials was inversely related to incor- 
rect responses and directly related to trials to extinc- 
tion.—J. Arbit. 

242. Prince, Albert 1., Jr. Effect of punishment 
on visual discrimination learning. /. exp. Psychol, 
1956, 52, 381-385.—Tested two interpretations (Mu- 
enzinger’s perceptual theory and Mowrer’s anxiety- 
reduction view) of the facilitating effects of shock- 
ing correct responses in visual discrimination learn- 
ing. Concluded that an anxiety-reduction theory with 
additional assumptions was consistent with the ex- 
perimental findings.—J. Arbit. 

243. Postman, Leo, & Riley, Donald A. A 
critique of Kéhler’s theory of association. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1957, 64, 61-72.—“In 1941 Kohler pub- 
lished a paper entitled, ‘On the nature of associations.’ 
After restating the traditional opposition between as- 
sociation and organization, Kohler presented what 
he considered to be decisive experimental evidence 
in favor of a Gestalt theory of learning. Kdéhler’s 
findings do, indeed, appear to raise serious difficulties 
for association theory. We shall try to show that 
these difficulties are only apparent, and that the ex- 
perimental facts can be fully understood in terms of 
principles of associative learning.”—E. G. Aiken. 

_244. Ratner, Stanley C. Effect of extinction of 
dipper-approaching on subsequent extinction of 
bar-pressing and dipper-approaching. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, TO 6-581." Simultaneous 
extinction of dipper-approaching and bar-pressing 
showed no change in the ratio of dipper-approaches 
to bar-presses although the pattern of bar-pressing 
shifted from single presses during learning to bursts 
of presses during extinction, indicating “that extinc- 
tion is not merely the gradual fading of the previously 
learned pattern of responses.” Animals extinguished 
following interpolated extinction trials with a de- 
livery-mechanism click but no bar present and those 
without click or bar both made fewer dipper-ap- 
proaches and fewer bar presses under simultaneous 
extinction of the two responses than the control group 
which did not receive the interpolated extinction 
trials. The interpolated extinction was more effec- 
tive on the dipper-approach than on the bar-press.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

245. Riopelle, Arthur J., & Rogers, James P. 
Transfer of training to orth dimensions. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 52, 367-370.—Experimental 
Ss trained to respond by releasing telegraph key when 
any one of seven lights in either the horizontal or 
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vertical arms of a cross of lights was illuminated. 
Control Ss responded to only the light at the inter- 
section of the arms and no other lights were turned 
on during training. Half the Ss trained on one 
dimension were tested on the other. Response decre- 
ment (speed of response) was greater from center to 
periphery for control Ss than for experimental Ss. 
14 references.—J. Arbit. 

246. Sears, Alden B. Hypnosis and recall. J. 
clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1956, 4, 165-171.—A variety of 
questions having to do with the relationship between 
certain hypnotic phenomena and certain propositions 
in the psychology of learning are discussed in terms 
of the existing evidence and its adequacy. Methodo- 
logical considerations which must be considered be- 
fore research in hypnosis can be regarded as rigor- 
ously scientific are outlined —E. G. Aiken. 


247. Smedslund, Jan. Multiple-probability learn- 
ing; an inquiry into the origins of perception. 
Oslo: Akademisk, 1955. 118 p.—Perceptions are as- 
sumed to be established by a process of multiple-prob- 
ability learning; i.e, by a process of learning to 
utilize complex configurations of ambiguous or proba- 
bilistic cues. Two experiments were described. The 
first was an attempt to study the process of multiple- 
probability learning. The S’s were college students. 
The second explored the possibility of utilizing some 
probability-learning procedure as a diagnostic tool in 
clinical psychology. The S’s were 13- and 14-year-old 
children. It was concluded that the existence of 
multiple-probability learning was demonstrated, that 
the learning process was slow and inefficient, and that 
there were large individual differences in the speed 
and amount of learning. —J. S. Ahmann. 


248. Smith, Maurice P., & Capretta, Patrick J. 
Effects of drive level and experience on the reward 
value of saccharine solutions. /. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1956, 49, 553-557.—In one experiment vari- 
ous groups of rats received a fixed amount of 0.3% 
saccharine while under various numbers of days of 2 
or 21 hr. food deprivation. Consumption speed of 
the saccharine increased longer for the 2-hr. groups. 
Control groups receiving sugar increased speed to- 
wards a physiological limit with no differences be- 
tween groups. In a second experiment the animals 
were given a choice between water and saccharine in 
the two arms of a T-maze for 40 trials. Number of 
water choices increased with experience in the ani- 
mals given their earlier training under 21-hr. de- 
privation, and decreased with experience in the rats 
trained under 2-hr. deprivation. “The results were 
interpreted as being consistent with a drive-reduction 
reinforcement position and not deducible from an 
hypothesis that the prepotent factor in reinforcement 
is the consummatory response.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 


249. Sperry, R. W., Stamm, J. S.. & Miner, 
Nancy. Relearning tests for interocular transfer 
following division of optic chiasma and corpus 
callosum in cats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 
49, 529-533.—Visual discriminations learned with 
one eye in cats with complete section of corpus cal- 
losum and optic chiasma did not transfer significantly 
to the other eye. “The results indicate that under the 
conditions of the experiment visual learning and 
memory proceed independently in right and left 


u 


hemispheres.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 
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250. Teitelbaum, Harry A., Gantt, W. Horsley, 
& Stone, Sanford. Cardiac conditional reflexes 
can be formed to pain but not to acetylcholine. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 484-490.—An experiment 
is described which attempted to condition the cardiac 
reaction of 3 dogs to Acelytcholine by means of a 
technique which permitted the painless injection of 
repeated doses of ACh solution intravenously. 
reinforcements of a ringing bell or tone in the case 
of 2 animals and 57 in the third failed to produce con- 
ditioning. However, these dogs showed prompt con- 
ditioning to electric shock to the leg as the US. The 
results are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


251. Underwood, Benton J. Interference and 
forgetting. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 49-60.—“This 
paper deals with issues in the foregetting of rote- 
learned materials. An analysis of the current evi- 
dence suggests that the classical Ebbinghaus curve of 
forgetting is primarily a function of interference from 
materials learned previously in the laboratory. When 
this source of interference is removed, forgetting de- 
creases from about 75 per cent over 24 hours to about 
25 per cent. This latter figure can be reduced by a 
least 10 per cent by other methodological considera- 
tions, leaving 15 per cent as an estimate of the for- 
getting over 24 hours. This estimate will vary some- 
what as a function of intratask similarity, distributed 
practice, and with very low meaningful material. But 
the overall evidence suggests that similarity with 
other material and situational similarity are by far 
the most critical factors in forgetting. Such evidence 
is consonant with a general interference theory, al- 
though the details of such a theory were not presented 
here.”—E. G. Aiken. 


252. von Wrig! t, J. M. On the “correction” and 
“non-correction” methods of learning. Acta psy- 
chol., 1956, 12, 290-300.—For human serial learning, 
in sensorimotor tasks of the paired associates type, 
the correction method is superior when the order of 
presentation is varied from trial to trial, while the 
non-correction method is more economical when a 
— order of presentation is employed.—G. Rubin- 

Son. 


253. Walker, Edward L. Learning. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1957, 8, 113-138.—The at least 4 major 
trends which became apparent between April, 1955 
and April, 1956 are considered under the following 
headings: mathematical models and learning, neuro- 
physiological variables and learning, systematic issues, 
motivation and reward, perceptual learning, verbal 
learning, social learning, and conditioning. 161-item 
bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 


(See also Abstracts 106, 332, 812) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


254. Burack, Benjamin, & Moss, Donald. Ef- 
fect of knowing the principle basic to solution of 
a problem. J. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 203-208.—Using 
college students as subjects it was demonstrated that 
knowledge of the principle (centrifugal force) under- 
lying the solution of a problem does not necessarily 
lead to solution of the problem. This demonstration 
was made at 3 levels: (1) the application of previous 
experience, (2) verbal examples of the principle, and 
demonstrational examples, (3) hints progressing from 
abstract to concrete—M. Murphy. 
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255. Chatelet, Francois. Le temps de histoire 
et l’evolution de la fonction historienne. (The time 
of history and the development of historical think- 
ing.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1956, 53, 355-378.— 
The aim of historical study is the scientific establish- 
ment of events in temporal irreversible succession ; 
its purpose is not to serve as a pretext for the phi- 
losopher, nor as demonstration of manifest destiny, 
nor as a model image of eternity. At the same time 
the author rejects present day overconcern with epis- 
temological questions, methodology and_ technical 
problems. The evolution of historical thinking in 
Thucydides and St. Augustine is analyzed in some 
detail—M. L. Simmel. 

256. Irwin, Francis W., & Smith, W. A. S. 
Further tests of theories of decision in an “ex- 
panded judgment” situation. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 
52, 345-348.—‘The Ss were shown numbers on cards 
drawn from large packs in which the means and SDs 
of the numbers varied from pack to pack, and were 
required to announce when they had decided that the 
mean of the whole pack was greater than, or less than 
zero.” Results are interpreted as confirming a theory 
based upon the processes of statistical decision-making 
but confirm only in part the Cartwright-Festinger 
theory.—J. Arbit. 

257. Leary, Timothy. A theory and method- 
ology for measuring fantasy and imaginative ex- 
pression. J. Pers., 1956, 25, 159-175.—“This paper 
has presented a theory of and measurement method 
for dealing with imaginative, preconscious behavior. 
Some functions of imaginative expressions were pre- 
sented. These included reduction of anxiety and in- 
ternal tension, and maintenance of the feeling of self- 
esteem and uniqueness through the time-binding post- 
ponement of impulse. The implication of the theory 
is that imaginative productions can be used by the 
psychologist to determine the amount and interper- 
sonal sources of anxiety and to predict future be- 
havior.” 15 references—M. O. Wilson. 

258. McKellar, Peter. Imagination and think- 
ing: A ological analysis. New York: Basic 
Books, 1957. xi, 219 p. $4.25.—An analysis of 
autism and reality-adjusted thinking—addressed to 
the scientist, artist, and layman—which describes the 
diversity of human thought and which may assist in 
the appreciation and understanding of the thinking 
of psychotic persons. Dreams and imagery, and 
mystical and pathological thinking, as well as creative 
and scientific thinking are discussed. Glossary. 157- 
item bibliography. S. Davidon. 

259. Meyerson, I. Le temps, la mémoire, ’his- 
toire. (Time, memory, history.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1956, 53, 333-354.The author posits 4 meth- 
odological principles of historical study: (1) The 
notion of a linear, continuous, infinite and irreversible 
course of time; (2) Accurate dating of historical 
events; (3) History as a scientific objective study of 
past events, irrespective of their implications for our 
time; (4) The search for relationships between hu- 
man events must be directed towards these same 
events, and explanations must be in terms of events 
themselves, not in terms of extraneous moral or theo- 
logical concepts. In the light of these principles the 
author examines the history of historical work, from 
Herodotus, Thucydides and Polybius through St. Au- 
gustine to Hume, to Herder, Ranke, Windelband and 
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the historians of the twentieth century —M. L. Sim- 
mel. 


260. Olsen, Fred, et al. The nature of creative 


thinking; a monograph. (2nd ed.) New York: 
New York Univer. Press, 1957. 73 p. $3.00.—This 
monograph presents the report of a symposium on 
creative thinking sponsored by the Industrial Re- 
search Institute. The authors and topics are as fol- 
lows: Fred Olsen, Introduction and Summary; H. J. 
Rand, Creativity, its social, economic and political 
significance; F. S. C. Northrop, Philosophy’s state- 
ment of the problems of creativity; A. H. Compton, 
Case histories: creativity in science; J. W. Hanes, 
Big government and creative thinking; L. L. Thur- 
stone, A psychologist discusses the mechanism of 
thinking (see 32: 262); John Ferren, The problem 
of creative thinking in painting; Ernst Krenek, The 
problem of creative thinking in music; Richard Wil- 
bur, The problem of creative thinking in poetry.— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 

261. Rokeach, Milton. On the unity of thought 
and belief. J. Pers., 1956, 25, 224-250.—A thought- 
belief model, which contains three dimensions, is pre- 
sented. The dimensions are the belief-disbelief di- 
mension, the central-peripheral dimension, and the 
time-perspective dimension. Each of these dimen- 
sions has additional properties. But the whole be- 
lief-disbelief system should be measured quantitatively 
along a single dimension. Furthermore, it is as- 
sumed that these three dimensions and their proper- 
ties are all intercorrelated to the extent that they are 
reducible to a ‘single dimension, namely, organiza- 
tion along an open-to-closed dimension. The model 
is currently being put to a test to determine its work- 
ability. 69 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

262. Thurstone, L. L. A psychologist discusses 
the mechanism of thinking. In Fred Olsen, et al., 
The nature of creative thinking; a monograph, (see 
32: 260), 35-45.—Several hypotheses regarding crea- 
tive talent are reviewed and suggestions are given 
concerning ways in which exploratory and experi- 
mental studies might be carried out. A discussion 
follows the author’s address —P. E. Lichtenstein. 


(See also Abstracts 304, 493, 546) 


INTELLIGENCE 


263. Anastasi, Anne. Intelligence and family 
size. Psychol. Bull., 1956, 53, 187-209.—“As a re- 
sult of the negative correlations commonly found be- 
tween intelligence test scores of children and number 
of siblings, several writers have predicted a drop in 
the intellectual level of the population.” A critical 
review of the theoretical and methodological aspects 
of the research literature concerned with differential 
fertility, and intelligence test performance in relation 
to family size, is presented. The author concludes on 
the basis of this analysis that the problem “is far 
more complex—both methodologically and theoreti- 
cally—than was originally supposed.” An ideal re- 
search design is briefly outlined. 110-item bibli- 
ography.—W. J. Meyer. 

264. Barratt, P. E. H. The role of factors in 
ability theory. Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 93-105.— 
The author makes the assumption that one of the 
major tasks of psychometrics is that of accounting for 
correlations. Hypothetical constructs should be in- 
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troduced as “working bases for the development of a 
theory of the organization of mental abilities.” An 
experiment involving factor analysis is described to 
show how our knowledge of the nature and organiza- 
tion of mental abilities may be furthered—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

265. Bennett, George K., & Doppelt, Jerome E. 
Item difficulty and speed of response. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 494-496.—A substantial rela- 
tionship was observed between vocabulary ability and 
rate of responding. Slow people are inclined to work 
at about the same rate with easy and difficult ma- 
terials but faster students tend to vary their response 
rate with the difficulty level of items—W. Coleman. 

266. Cavanaugh, Maxine C., Cohen, Ira; Dun- 

hy, Donal; Ringwell, Egan A., & Goldberg, 

rving D. Prediction from the Cattell infant in- 

telligence scale. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 33- 
37.—In a study comparing the predictive value of the 
Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale (CIIS) with the 
Revised Stanford-Binet (Form L) “an analysis of 
variance disclosed no differences among the mean 
scores obtained from the Cattell at 12, 18, and 24 
months, nor among the SB mean scores at 36, 48, 
and 60 months. However, the differences in the 
scores at 6 months when compared with the scores at 
12, 18, and 24 months were significant.” One result 
of the analyses showed that the “CIIS at the age of 
6 months was a poor predictive index -of intelligence. 
This supports the findings of other investigators who 
used different psychometric instruments and empha- 
sizes the limitations involved in using the results of 
the 6-month test on an individual basis.”"—A. J. 
Bachrach. 

267. Hall, Julia C. Correlation of a modified 
form of Raven’s progressive matrices (1938) with 
the Wechsler adult intelligence scale. J/. consult. 
Psychol., 1957, 21, 23-26.—“The reliability, item dif- 
ficulty, and correlation with the WAIS of a modified 
(30 item) form of Progressive Matrices (1938) was 
investigated. The following findings are reported. 
(1) The Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficient for 
the modified version of Matrices is .864 (N =82). 
(2) Correlation of modified Matrics with the WAIS 
Performance Scale score is .705; wit! the Verbal 
Scale score, .584; and with the Full Scate score, .721. 
...+ (3) A severe shortcoming of modified Matrices 
was its low ceiling. . . ."—A. J. Bachrach. 

268. Howie, Duncan. Speed and accuracy. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 111-118.—The author re- 
ports an investigation of the relationship of speed, 
accuracy, and ability. With ability constant, “ac- 
curacy appeared as the converse of speed.”—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

269. Jones, Ernest. Nature of genius. Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1957, 84, 75-83.—Genius does not exist 
in the sense of an “attribute that differs essentially 
in its very nature from those present in all human 
beings.” Three attributes of genius are indicated: 
(1) A feature of intuitive inspiration; (2) Charac- 
teristic spontaneity with which productions of genius 
appear; (3) Periodicity of cycles of productivity. 
Skepticism and imperviousness to opinions of others 
are discussed as prerequisites to productivity on the 
part of genius.—S. J. Lachman. 

270. Kettner, Norman; Guilford, J. P., & Chris- 
tensen, Paul R. A factor-analytic investigation 
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of the factor called general reasoning. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 438-453.—To investigate the 
nature of the factor called general reasoning, a battery 
of 23 tests was administered to an entering class of 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy cadets. Using Thur- 
stone’s complete centroid method ten factors were 
extracted: Verbal comprehension, numerical facility, 
visualization, logical evaluation, education of pat- 
terns, general reasoning, handling complicated pro- 
cedures, trial-and-error manipulation, and mathe- 
matical achievement. General reasoning seems to be 
most closely related to defining problems.—W. Cole- 
man. 

271. Lumsden, J. Revised Stanford-Binet 
norms. Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 174-179.—“A 
sample of pupils aged 9 years 5 months to 9 years 7 
months from Sydney public schools were tested with 
Form L and Junior B. It was found that the mean 
Form L IQ was significantly higher than the mean 
JBX IQ (Junior B IQ + 3 points) and that this dif- 
ference is not adequately accounted for by scale re- 
strictions, variance differences or regression.”—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 


272. McArthur, Charles. Upper-class intelli- 
gence as the critical case. for a theory of “Middle- 
Class Bias.” J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 23-30.— 
The influence of “middle-class bias” upon differences 
between performance of upper-class and of middle- 
class students on intelligence tests was investigated. 
“The results were . . . in the predicted direction. . . . 
They were not conclusive, however.”—M. M. Reece. 


273. Stern, Alexander W. The nature of “G” 
and the concept of intelligence. Acta psychol., 
1956, 12, 282-289.—Mental phenomena will exhibit 
contrasting properties under different environmental 
situations. There is a type of reinforcement of the 
intellective elements or factors when acting in a col- 
lective manner, giving rise to a new totality of be- 
havior. The strength of this resonance or collective 
coupling is designated as “g.” As here defined, in- 
telligence possesses configurational properties giving 
rise to an intelligence pattern. “G” is not some iden- 
tifiable thing, though involved in all manifestations 
of intelligence —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also Abstracts 490, 856) 


PERSONALITY 


274. Benedetti, G. Die der Persén- 
lichkeitsanalyse fiir die endokrinologische Forsch- 
ung. (The significance of personality analysis for 
endocrinological research.) Z. Psychother. med. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 7, 1-9.—Today it is clear that the effects 
of sex hormones are not specific in their effects as 
formerly believed. Their effects vary considerably 
with the age of the person, and in persons of differ- 
ent personality their administration may lead to di- 
ametrically opposed psychic effects. A study of 50 
women with excessive estrogen production and a de- 
ficiency of lactogenic hormone generally failed to 
show the increased sexual drive and decreased ma- 
ternal interest that might have been expected. Endo- 
crine phenomena must be understood in the context 
of the person and his situation, which are themselves 
often of decisive influence in the outbreak of endo- 
crine disorders. 53 references—E. W. Eng. 
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275. Berne, Eric. The psychological structure 
of space with some remarks on Robinson Crusoe. 
Psychoanal, Quart., 1956, 25, 549-567.—“An interest 
in space or spaces may usually be classified according 
to the instinctual drive it chiefly represents. Mental 
or physical interest in exploration, measurement, or 
utilization are sublimations, respectively, of oral in- 
corporative, anal obsessive, and phallic instrusive and 
erective attitudes. Clinical evidence is presented to 
demonstrate that, in one case, exploration pursued 
as an end in itself appeared to follow an orderly psy- 
chosexual sequence, with an initially predominating 
oral incorporative component. . . . Robinson Crusoe 
shows an intense oral fixation and for this reason his 
explorations were incomplete. . . ."—L. N. Solomon. 


276. Brody, Morris W. Clinical manifestations 
of ambivalence. Psychoanal. Quart., 1956, 25, 505- 
514.—“Ambivalence is a psychic striving and is es- 
sentially narcissistically hedonistic in nature. It is 
more intense in the infant who has been subjected to 
gross oral and anal deprivations and is therefore re- 
tarded in differentiating between itself and the out- 
side world. Such an infant imperfectly distinguishes 
the parent, as a person, from the traumatic behavior 
of the parent toward it. Ambivalence manifests itself 
clinically as a partial object relationship.”"—L. N. 
Solomon. 


277. Bychowski, Gustav. General aspects and 
implications of introjection. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1956, 25, 530-548.—“Essays into applications of the 
mechanism of introjection and externalization .. . 
are made in the fields of biology, philosophy, and the 
history of civilization.”—L. N. Solomon. 


278. Davidson, May A., McInness, R. G. & 
Parnell, R. W. The distribution of personality 
traits in seven-year-old children; a combined psy- 
chological, iatric and somatotype study. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 27, 48-61.—The sub- 
jects were 100 healthy 7-year-old children, compris- 
ing equal numbers of boys and girls, who were 
somatotyped and tested psychologically. An inten- 
sive psychiatric interview with each child’s mother 
provided data on personality traits of the subjects. 
Both the cognitive and projective tests, as well as the 
psychiatric assessments, showed significant relation- 
ships between somatic components and specific pat- 
terns of behavior. Possible uses of somatotyping in 
the guidance of young children are pointed out, and 
lines of research on the relation of physique to mental 
illness and responsiveness to therapy are proposed.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 

279. Eriksen, Charles W. Personality. Annu. 
Rev. Psychol., 1957, 8, 185-210.—More than 500 
articles pertinent to the topic of personality came to 
the reviewer's attention from May, 1955 through 
April, 1956. Review of 173 of these has been or- 
ganized under the headings of: structure, environ- 
mental and hereditary variables, motivation, and de- 
fenses and conflict.—A. J. Sprow. 

280. Evans, Erastus. The phases of psychic life. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1957, 8(71), 33-46.—Religion is 
concerned with “the word”; psychology, with the 
word made flesh. Psychotherapy makes possible a 
reinterpretation of Christian things in terms of mod- 
ern needs. At each period of human growth, psycho- 
logical needs and frustrations have religious implica- 
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tions (Jung): from early parental control (the 
Father), to adolescence (the Son), to maturity and a 
decline in outward assertiveness (the Spirit).—A. 
Eglash. 

281. Heiman, Marcel. The relationship between 
man and dog. Psychoanal. Quart., 1956, 25, 568-585. 
—“The domesticated animal, in particular the dog, 
is for civilized man what the totem animal was for 
the primitive. The dog represents a protector, a 
talisman against the fear of death, which is first ex- 
perienced as separation anxiety. Since separation 
anxiety gives rise to an increase in the cannibalistic 
drives, the dog is also in that sense a protector. By 
displacement, projection, and identification, a dog may 
serve as a factor in the maintenance of psychological 
equilibrium.”—L. N. Solomon, 


282. Lindegard, Bengt, & Nyman, G. Eberhard. 
Interrelations between psychologic, somatologic, 
and endocrine dimensions. K. fysiogr. Sallsk. Lund 
Handl., 1956, 67, 53 p.—lInterindividual variation 
refers to four dispositions as follows: capacity—blunt- 
ness vs. intelligent behavior; validity—unobstrusive- 
ness and tension vs. expansivity and self-confidence ; 
stability—emotional warmth vs. emotional coolness; 
solidity—changeability, subjectivity vs. steadiness, in- 
dependence and consequence. Results: validity is posi- 
tively correlated with the muscle factor. Stability is 
negatively correlated with the muscle and the fat 
factor as well as the excretion of one of the steroids. 
The results suggest that stability contains elements 
of great intra-individual constancy. No results were 
obtained concerning existence of physical correlates 
of capacity and solidity. Excretion rates of certain 
urinary steroids vary in proportion to muscularity. 
General conclusion: Study of personality factors in 
the Sjébring sense can rightly be considered as an 
approach to fundamental dimensions of personality. 
49 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

283. Mann, John H. Experimental evaluations 
of role playing. Psychol. Bull., 1956, 53, 227-234.— 
This article is restricted to those studies which have 
been reported in which role playing was evaluated ex- 
perimentally. Studies concerned with role playing 
as an assessment procedure and as a method for pro- 
ducing personality change are included in this report. 
Though there is a scarcity of experimental studies, 
the author concludes, with reference to personality 
assessment, “there is some sound evidence for be- 
lieving that reliable and valid role-playing tests can 
be developed.” The evidence with reference to per- 
sonality change is as yet inconclusive—W. J. Meyer. 


sm ye ene T., & Worden, Frederic G. 
approaches to peteneiy. Psychiat. 
Res. Rep., 1956, No. 6, 171-176.—Selective review of 
studies done by Witkin, Frenkel-Brunswik, McGin- 
nies, Charles Fisher, among others, is given. It is 
concluded “that this area affords an immediate op- 
portunity for collaboration between clinicians and re- 
search workers in the further exploration and exten- 
sion of parameters which are thus far only roughly 
outlined.”—L. A. Pennington. 

285. Money, John. The ologic study of 
man. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1957. xi, 
216 p. $4.75.—Incorporating the concepts of informa- 
tion, sign decipherment, and ego functioning into a 
new exposition of the psychologic functioning of 
man, it is proposed that ego functions may be de- 
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lineated into three categories: spectatorship, control 
and mastery. The modalities of the three ego func- 
tions are exemplified in both abnormal and normal 
manifestations. Chapters are also included on such 
topics as psychogenesis, techniques of interviewing 
and data gathering, and the relationship between lin- 
guistic resources and psychodynamic theory. A final 
chapter presents a synopsis of the postulates and hy- 
potheses upon which the book is constructed.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

286. Psyche, F., Renard, M. Réalité de l’objet 
et point de vue économique. (Object reality and 
the economic point of view.) Rev. franc. psychanal., 
1956, 20, 517-523.—Though the negative fantasies 
in Freud—primal scene, parent murder, castrating 
and devouring parents—seem almost mystical inspira- 
tions, drive energy in the economic sense seems to 
betray grossly mechanical convictions. The authors 
attempt to legitimize, side by side in the psycho- 
analytic system, these widely differing concepts of 
nature and to show that they are organically bound 
together.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

287. Rudert, Johannes. Das Ich und die Emo- 
tionalitat; Betrachtungen iiber die Schichtlehren 
von E. Rothacker und Ph. Lersch. (Ego and emo- 
tionality ; some remarks on the stratification theories 
of E. Rothacker and P. Lersch.) Psychol. Beitr., 
1956, 2, 501-525.—Among the present day Ger- 
man personality theories concerned with “Schichten- 
theorie” (Stratification theory) Rothacker offers a 
genetic and Lersch a phenomenological orientation. 
The author reviews both approaches, discusses the 
respective roles of ego and id, and contends that emo- 
tionality cannot be separated from the ego; the high- 
est level of stratification should contain the emotional 
aspects of a mature individual. English and French 
summaries.—H. P. David. 

288. Schneider, Daniel E. The image of the 
heart and the principle of psychosynergy; a solu- 
tion to the riddle of anxiety. J. Hillside Hosp., 
1956, 5, 203-211.—“The sonic image of the heart in 
dynamic relationship to the individually endowed 
‘stersman’ mechanism in obedience to the principle 
of psychosynergy” is added to the “varieties of ego 
forces: id, ego and superego.” The author formulates 
a new, 5-point approach to psychodynamics.—C. T. 
Bever. 

289. Stewart, Roger G. Factor analysis in the 
measurement of personality integration. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 471-480.—From Mc- 
Quitty’s previous studies, 27 personality inventory 
items were administered to 84 community people and 
72 mental patients. Two community people and two 
patients were selected from the group, and a matrix 
was set up for each subject with the items as varia- 
bles. Each individual matrix was factored using 
Thurstone’s centroid method and Tucker’s criterion 
was employed to determine the number of significant 
factors. The community pair showed a greater con- 
centration of common factor variance, which is in- 
terpreted as showing greater personality integration. 
McQuitty’s continuous score method of assigning an 
index to pairs of item responses was used as a 
method of measuring personality integration —W. 
Coleman. 

290. Straus, Murray A. Anal and oral frustra- 
tion in relation to Sinhalese personality. Soci- 
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ometry, 1957, 20, 21-31.—Seventy-three third grade 
Ceylonese children and their mothers from a highland 
village and a school in Columbo participated in a 
study of the relationship between feeding practices 
and elimination training and personality as reflected 
in the California Test of Personality and the Ror- 
schach. Infant training procedures were ascertained 
through interviews with the mother conducted by 
Ceylonese in Sinhalese. Indices of feeding and elimi- 
nation training showed no reliable relationship to 
either personality measures. The negative results are 
discussed in terms of problems of reliability of the 
measures, the problems of cross-cultural application 
of the personality measures and the possibility that 
the significant aspects of infant experiences are com- 
binations rather than specific experiences—H. P. 
Shelley. 

291. Thompson, William R. Traits, factors, and 
genes. Eugen. Quart., 1957, 4, 8-16.—Several ways 
are discussed of approaching the problem of finding 
rational units of behavior, or measurable unit traits, 
whose genetic causation can be readily traced. Cor- 
relation coefficients between two independent tests of 
psychological factors and genetic linkage suggest 
four possible communalities that could be responsi- 
ble: chromosomal, gene, selection, and environmental 
communalities. Techniques that bring out isomorph- 
ism between behavioral and genetic levels should 
prove valuable to factor analysis and to psycho- 
genetics.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

292. von Felsinger, John M., La , Louis, & 
Beecher, Henry K. e response of normal men 
to lysergic acid derivatives (di- and mono-ethyl 
amides): Correlation of personality and drug re- 
actions. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1956, 17, 414—- 
428.—Observations on young healthy males who were 
given lysergic acid derivatives are presented. Inter- 
view and Rorschach were used to note reactions. 21- 
item bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 


(See also Abstracts 464, 702, 870, 1005) 


AESTHETICS 


293. Bonnot, René. Le roman du temps. (A 
propos de Virginia Woolf et de James Joyce.) 
(The time novel: Virginia Woolf and James Joyce.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1956, 53, 454-472.—The 
author analyzes the role of time in the novels of Vir- 
ginia Woolf and James Joyce, as contrasted with its 
use by Proust et al. Temporal succession and juxta- 
position are sufficient characterizations of life for 
these two writers, and take the place of analytical 
cause-effect relationships. A given instant contains 
the whole person, all of life; the past and future exist 
only insofar as they are part of the present.—M. L. 
Simmel. 


294. Bullough, Edward. Aesthetics: Lectures 
and essays. Stanford: Stanford Univer. Press, 1957. 
xliii, 158 p. $4.50.—The book contains a short 
preface and a 27 page introduction by Elizabeth Wilk- 
inson of the University of London. Bullough’s 
“*Psychical Distance’ as a Factor in Art and an 
Aesthetic Principle,” first printed in 1912 in the 
British Journal of Psychology and later in M. Rader’s 
A Modern Book of Aesthetics, appears as a part of 
this book as does “Mind and Medium in Art” which 
was first published in the same journal in 1920. The 
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book’s new material is a course of lectures Bullough 
delivered at the University of Cambridge in the au- 
tumn of 1907 but never published. The lectures are 
entitled “The Modern Conception of Aesthetics.”— 
P. R. Farnsworth, 

295. Francés, Robert. Quelques modes spéci- 
fiques de temps musical. (Specific modes of time in 
music.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1956, 53, 424-446.— 
The author analyzes some temporal aspects of the 
structure of music. Musical syntax rests largely on 
cadences and experiments show that students with 
musical training are more sensitive to these than 
students with little or no such training. Musical 
rhetoric is more concerned with the melodic content, 
the sequence of themes and their variation which 
again are recognized with greater accuracy by the 
subjects with musical training than by those lacking 
such training. 4 tables, 7 figures—M. L. Simmel. 


296. Gowan, J. C., & Seagoe, May. The rela- 
tion between interest and aptitude tests in art and 
music. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1957, 8, 43-45.—The 
performances of 100 credential candidates in educa- 
tion at UCLA (about 75% women) on the 1947 
ACE, the Meier Art Judgment Test, the artistic and 
musical scales of the Kuder Preference Record, the 
aesthetic scale of the (original) Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values, and on six sub tests of the Seashore 
Measures of Musical Talents were analyzed. The 
product moment correlations indicated: (1) little if 
any relationships between the Seashore data and 
those on musical interest, (2) a small but significant 
relationship between the Meier data and the Kuder 
data, (3) negligible relationships between measures 
of artistic and musical aptitude and interest, and in- 
telligence, (4) a negligible relationship between artis- 
tic and musical interest, and (5) low positive but 
indicative relationships between the Allport data and 
those on the ACE and on the Kuder (artistic).— 
T. E. Newland. 

297. Henderson, J. L. Stages of psychological 
development exemplified in the poetical works of 
T. S. Eliot. J. analyt. Psychol., 1957, 2, 33-49.— 
Last of a series of articles analyzing the psychological 
development of T. S. Eliot’s poems.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


298. Lesser, Simon O. Fiction and the uncon- 
scious. Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. xiii, 322 p. 
$5.00.—We read fiction in order to satisfy desires in- 
completely gratified in reality, and to mitigate guilt 
and anxiety arising from such satisfactions. Fiction 
represents the kind of conciliatory exchange between 
ego and superego that characterizes humor—‘“a kind 
of confession based upon acceptance and love.” As 
an appendix there is “A Note on the Use of Scientific 
ae Knowledge in Literary Study.”—E. W. 
ing. 

299. Lowenthal, Leo. Literature and the image 
of man; sociological studies of the European 
drama and novel, 1600-1900. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1957. 242 p. $4.95.—The changing image of man 
in relation to society is revealed in some of the great 
literature of the Western world. The book attempts 
to bridge the humanities and the social sciences in 
an attempt to disclose the antecedents of the social 
dilemmas of the twentieth century. The writers se- 
lected for study are Lope de Vega, Calderon, Cer- 
vantes, Shakespeare, Corneille, Racine, Moliere, 
Goethe, Ibsen, and Hamsun.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 
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300. Ringgren, Helmer. Dieu, le temps et le 
destin dans les épopées Parsanes. (God, time and 
fate in the Persian epics.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1956, 53, 407-423.—A theological and fatalistic view 
often exist side by side. This can be shown in sacred 
and profane writings of many of the ancient civiliza- 
tions. Many examples are given from Vis and Ramin, 
a Persian novel in rhyme and the national epic 
Shanemeh, demonstrating that the cause of events 
attributed almost interchangeably to fate, to time and 
to God.—M. L. Simmel. 


(See also Abstracts 275, 651) 
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Cui_pHoop & ADOLESCENCE 


301. Bergler, Edmund. “Feelings on demand” 
and “feelings on my own terms”; a contribution 
to the problem of “sibling rivalry.” Samiksa, 1956, 
10, 61-64.—To demand that a child feel love and love 
alone for his siblings leads to neurosis. A more 
favorable solution to the sibling conflict is “com- 
radery,” partial identification, and acknowledgment 
that each sibling is an independent person with rights 
of his own.—D. Prager. 


302. Bowley, Agatha H. The natural develop- 
ment of the child; a guide for parents, teachers, 
students and others. (4th ed.) London: Living- 
stone, 1957. xvi, 206 p.—This account of child de- 
velopment from infancy to adolescence is written for 
parents and teachers. The simply written text is 
documented with findings from both European and 
American research, and bibliographies end each chap- 
ter. Chapter headings include: infancy, the pre- 
school years, the middle years of childhood, and 
adolescence. Developmental characteristics are de- 
scribed, and common difficulties and ways that teach- 
ers may handle them are discussed. A final chapter 
summarizes the effects of war experiences on children. 
—E. L. Robinson. 


303. Burchinal, Lee G., Hawkes, Glenn R., & 
Gardner, Bruce. Adjustment characteristics of 
rural and urban children. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 
22, 81-87.—A test of the effect of rural-urban socio- 
economic status on personality adjustment, with a 
general rejection of the hypothesis that there is (al- 
though relatively nonsignificant findings gave the 
rural child some advantages over his urban brother 
in the direction of better psychologic adjustment ).— 
G. H. Frank. 


304. Crane, A. R. Stereotypes of the adult held 
by early adolescents. /. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 227- 
230.—All pupils from age 12 to 15 in a country high 
school were asked to write an essay, “The Sort of 
Person I Would Like to Be When I Grow Up.” 
Boys emphasized possession of money and a secure 
job; girls, good looks and a kind disposition. Girls 
were in greater agreement than boys. No marked 
changes in the stereotype occur after age 13.—M. 
Murphy. 

305. Fradkin, Helen. Criteria for the selection 
of older children for adoption. /. Jewish com- 
munal Serv., 1956, 33, 174-179.—This paper describes 
some of the limitaticns which are imposed upon the 
placement agency and upon older children who repre- 
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sent placement difficulties. Most of these children 
represent the more seriously deprived group who 
have been the victims of family stresses and strains 
or who have had multiple substitute parents through- 
out a major portion of their lives. There are often- 
times many legal complications involved. All these 
factors and many others frequently lead to person- 
ality disturbances in these children. However, their 
problems are for the most part remediable and suc- 
cessful placements can be made in many instances 
provided the necessary care, treatment and individual 
considerations are given—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


306. Gesell, Arnold. Vision and reading from 
the standpoint of child development. Suppl. educ. 
Monogr., 1953, No. 77, 129-136.—Phylogenetic and 
ontogenetic developments are discussed. Special em- 
phasis is placed on the demands made upon vision by 
the contemporary culture and on the importance of 
individual differences —M. Murphy. 

307. Hand, Horace B. Working mothers and 
maladjusted children. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 30, 
245-246.—The author reports a portion of an in- 
vestigation of home and family conditions of 102 ele- 
mentary school children. An examination of results 
reveals that the percentage of working mothers was 
slightly larger for the maladjusted boys than for the 
well-adjusted boys. The reverse was true in the case 
of girls. Differences were not statistically different. 
—S.M. Amatora. 


308. Henry, Andrew F. Sibling structure and 
perception of the disciplinary roles of parents. 
Sociometry, 1957, 20, 67-74.—“Psychophysiological, 
attitudinal, and behavioral data indicate that the out- 
ward discharge of anger is associated with perception 
of father as principal disciplinarian, while intropuni- 
tiveness is associated with perception of mother as 
principal disciplinarian.” Findings that delinquents 
disproportionately have younger siblings ‘ . sug- 
gested the hypothesis that perception of father as dis- 
ciplinarian, like delinquency, should be concentrated 
among the first born. This hypothesis was tested 
in two samples and supported in both. Findings sug- 
gest that the disciplinary function of the older child 
is transferred from mother to father as family size 
increases, Certain hypotheses to account for the rela- 
tion between the structure of disciplinary roles and 
the direction of expression of anger are advanced.”— 
H. P. Shelley. 

309. Inhelder, Barbel. Die affektive und kogni- 
tive Entwicklung des Kindes. (The affective and 
cognitive development of the child.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1956, 15, 251-268.—The affective 
and cognitive functions are complementary aspects of 
behavior. The crucial turning points of the develop- 
ment during childhood and adolescence occur with 
object-choice, ego consciousness, growth of independ- 
ence, and integration of personality. The child pro- 
gresses through these stages by actively participating 
in the formation of his personality and the growth 
of his knowledge. English and French summaries.— 
K. F. Muensinger. 

310. Inhelder, Barbel. Developmental psychol- 
ogy. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1957, 8, 139-162.—This 
review has been limited to studies concerning the 
mental development of the child. Topics considered 
include sensori-motor functions and learning proc- 
esses, symbolic and cognitive functions, social and 
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emotional functions, and textbooks. 203-item bibli- 
ography.—A. J. Sprow. 

311. Lampl-De Groot, Jeanne. Psychoanaly- 
tische Ich-Psychologie und ihre Bedeutung fiir 
die Fehlentwicklung bei Kindern. (Psychoanalytic 
ego psychology and its meaning in the faulty develop- 
ment of children.) Acta psychother. psychosom. 
orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 195-202.—After tracing the 
normal psychological development of the child, the 
author discusses factors interfering with its growth 
and cites the case of a three-year old suffering from 
pseudodebility.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


312. Lézine, Iréne. Recherches sur la psy- 
chologie du premier Age. (Research on the psy- 
chology of the first year.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1956, 15, 336-342.—A survey is presented 
of the applications of Pavlov’s theories to the psy- 
chology of the infant. Experiments on the first ap- 
pearance of conditioned reflexes are reported. Prac- 
tical applications of Pavlov’s views to the problem 
of infant training are discussed as well as to the 
principles of a rational pedagogy from the first months 
on. English and German summaries.—K. F. Muen- 
singer. 

313. Malrieu, Ph. Aspects sociaux de la con- 
struction du temps chez l’enfant. (Social aspects 
of the child’s development of time concepts.) J. Psy- 
chol. norm. path., 1956, 53, 315-332.—The develop- 
ment of the child’s concepts of time is not only a 
consequence of general intellectual development; it 
is also stimulated by and part of the social demands. 
Such categories as beginning and achievement, plans 
of action, conditions of success, the definition of stages 
within the life span, systematic retrospection, etc., 
are not only technical and intellectual accomplish- 
ments but have important social functions. There 
are some parallels between the child’s elaboration of 
time and time structures found at different cultural 
stages of the human race; and finally there are social 
and educational pressures which determine the child’s 
attitude with respect to time.—M. L. Simmel. 

314. Meili, Richard. Anfange der Charakter- 
entwicklung; Methoden und Ergebnisse einer 
Langsschnittuntersuchung. (Beginnings of char- 
acter development; methods and results of a longi- 
tudinal study.) Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber 
Verlag, 1957. 177 p. S.Fr. 15.80.—This is the first 
of a series of monographs reporting the findings of 
a longitudinal study of 26 children systematically 
observed since birth. Design and techniques are 
described in detail. Reported here are first year ob- 
servations on eating, sleeping, motoric activities, per- 
ceptual processes, differential emotional reactions, 
etc. Several illustrative cases are considered along 
with a discussion of theoretical aspects of character 
and ego development. 44 references——H. P. David. 


315. Moloney, James Clark. Maternocentric 
child rearing. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1957, 3, 54- 
66.—Many mothers are incapable of loving their 
children. Two such types discussed are the career 
mother, and the career woman who is forced to be- 
come a mother. The former tends to be overprotec- 
tive, tense, and demanding of the child; the latter 
tends to be despotic and regimented. It would be 
better to provide surrogate mothers who can handle 
the needs of the child. In short, society should be 
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aware of the child and his needs and give up its 
sanctimonious, “hallowed” attitude toward women who 
are mothers in name only. Several examples are 
given of children brought up by such mothers.—C. K. 
Bishop. 

316. Neisser, Edith G. The eldest child. New 
York: Harper, 1957. xiv, 174 p. $3.50.—After the 
myths and customs which have surrounded the first- 
born in other times and cultures are briefly presented, 
the personal, family, and social factors which affect 
the eldest child in a variety of situations in our 
American culture are examined in some detail. The 
book is written in a readable style, in non-technical 
language and with many illustrations of points made. 
Selected bibliographies are included on myths and 
customs, readings for parents, studies of the eldest 
child, and the eldest child in fiction, drama, biography 
and contemporary children’s literature—M. C. 
Templin. 

317. de Pichon Riviére, Arminda A. Una nueva 
psicologia del nifio a la luz de los descubrimientos 
de Freud. (A new child psychology in the light of 
Freud’s discoveries.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 
1956, 13, 220-226.—Freud’s discoveries of the uncon- 
scious mind, his theory of dreams and the formation 
and fate of the Oedipus complex produced a new and 
revolutionary approach to child psychology. The 
myth of the idealized child, the good and happy child 
and childhood paradise were destroyed. The concept 
of superego created a new moral. Childhood in- 


nocence was tumbled down. Oe¢edipal relationship ex- 
plained in a new light parents-child affects, and a 
better and more positive understanding about family 


organization was possible. A new idea of personality 
was developed and respect for the human being was 
taught. Even though Freud started with the neurotic 
it was possible to foresee that his theories would go 
beyond the field of medicine and would be applied to 
the normal individual and to society—M. Knobel. 

318. Rattner, Leo. A study of excessive de- 
pendency in mother-son relationships. Amer. J. 
indiv, Psychol., 1956, 12, 171-176.—“. . . in our highly 
urbanized society the subtype of the excessively de- 
pendent child is increasing in alarming proportions.” 


—A. R. Howard. 

319. Rheingold, Harriet Lange. The modifica- 
tion of social responsiveness in institutional babies. 
Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1956, 21, Ser. No. 
63, ii, 48 p.—Experimenter gave maximal daily at- 
tention to 8 institutional infants about 6 months old 
caring for 4 babies in each of two 8 week periods. 
Control groups were cared for by usual hospital per- 
sonnel and routines for similar periods. The experi- 
mental infants became more socially responsive to the 
experimenter than did the control babies. The experi- 
mental subjects also became more, rather than less, 
responsive to other adults. Responses of all babies, 
experimental and control, were predominantly posi- 
tive. 28 references.—E. L. Robinson. 

320. Sicker, Albert. Kind und Film. Der Ein- 
fuss des Filmes auf das Seelenleben des Kindes. 
Eine Experimentelle Studie unter Verwendung 
des Pigem- und des Tuanima-Testes. (Children 
and motion pictures. The influence of films on the 
child’s mental life. An experimental study using the 
Pigem and Tuanima tests.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psy- 
chol. Anwend., 1956, No. 28, 143 p.—The “depth in- 
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fluence” of motion pictures on children is explored 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. Part I reports 
statistical data on young movie goers, local and na- 
tional laws dealing with movie attendance and minors, 
and expressed film preferences at certain ages. Part 
II considers varied methods of observation and study, 
including pre- and post-administration of psychologi- 
cal tests (especially the Pigem and Tuanima tests). 
Part III notes physiological findings and observed 
behavior before, during, and after special film pres- 
entations. 98 references.—H. P. David. 

321. Stott, Leland H. The longitudinal study of 
individual development. Detroit: Merrill-Palmer 
School, 1955. x, 115 p. $2.75.—This book is de- 
signed to be used in conjunction with observations of 
children and family relations. However, much of the 
content and many of the methods are presented in 
sufficient detail to stand by themselves. Three sec- 
tions of the book are devoted to presentation and 
evaluation of longitudinal methods for “appraising 
developmental status.” Both biological and psycho- 
logical developments are discussed. The fourth sec- 
tion of the book deals with “Factors that condition in- 
dividual development.” The methods and data in- 
cluded in the book refer to children from birth to ap- 
proximately fourteen years of age.—S. C. Ratner. 

322. Turner, Marion E. The child within the 
group; an experiment in self-government. Stan- 
ford: Stanford Univer. Press, 1957. viii, 93 p. $3.00. 
—Reporting an experiment to teach children 4 to 9 
years of age acceptable group behavior, this book is 
a study of the techniques in self-control as de- 
veloped through a program of group self-government. 
Through discussion and democratic procedures intra- 
group social problems are resolved by the children 
themselves. The author has cast herself largely in 
the role of reporter and, in consequence, many pages 
are devoted to a verbatim record of the children’s 
own council meetings and group deliberations. Early 
chapters discuss the role of the teacher and “power 
factors” in children’s play. The book concludes with 
chapters on aspects of self-government behavior, 
word-portraits of the nine children featured in the 
book, and the author’s conclusions.—P. D. Leedy. 

323. Winnicott, D. W. Mother and child: 
A primer of first relationships. New York: Basic 
Books, 1957. xii, 210 p. $3.50.—The author out- 
lines “the things a devoted mother does just by being 
herself . . . intuitively . . . like getting to know your 
baby . . . feeding . . . the baby as a person... 
Weaning . . . Instincts and normal difficulties . . 
The father . . . Young children and other people . . . 
What do we mean by a normal child. The only child. 
Twins stealing and telling lies . . . Adoption .. . 
on child’s experiments in independence.”"—M. M 

et. 


(See also Abstracts 50, 142, 266, 278, 290, 573, 575, 
581, 661, 672, 807, 824) 


Maturity & Op AcE 


324. Bettag, O. L. Hospitalization of persons 
over 65 in Illinois state mental hospitals. Geriat- 
rics, 1957, 12, 107-108.—The geriatric population 
in Illinois has increased rapidly, but the increase of 
geriatric hospital patients has been more rapid.— 
D. T. Herman. 
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325. Charipper, Harry A. Research in aging; 
its scope and objectives. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 30, 
233-237.—The author quotes a number of research 
studies dealing with the science of aging and the 
study of the aged. The public at large as well as 
educators and employers need to realize that time 
measured in years may no longer be considered as the 
prime factor in itself for gauging age. Research 
points to a need for understanding the psychological 
aspects and sociological impacts along with other 
entities to be measured in any evaluation of the in- 
dividual in relation to time.—S. M. Amatora. 

326. Gerty, Francis. Importance of individuali- 
zation of treatment in the aging period. Geriatrics, 
1957, 12, 123-129.—Many breakdowns during the 
aging period are caused by collapse of the personality 
under stress of conditions other than organic disease. 
States of depression and anxiety are frequent. Ade- 
quate treatment requires adequate knowledge of the 
sufferer’s ability to bear stress in terms of his per- 
sonality history—D. T. Herman. 


327. Lenzner, Abraham S. Mental health prob- 
lems of the aging. J. Jewish communal Serv., 1956, 
33, 147-152.—The author presents his views on the 
treatment and correction of mental illness in the 
aging. He is quite optimistic regarding the response 
which our elder citizens make to good psychiatric 
care. He points out, however, that “senility with or 
without psychosis, there comes a point when the nurs- 
ing care responsibility for such a person requires a 
nursing home or institutionalization.” Oftentimes 
the family require some psychological help if they are 
to tolerate the removal of a loved member to an in- 
stitutional environment. Similarly the development 


of proper community facilities to meet the wide variety 


of needs of this group. The role of the psychiatrist 
working with the aged is discussed—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 

328. Linden, Maurice E. Effects of social atti- 
tudes on the mental health of the aging. Geriat- 
rics, 1957, 12, 109-114.—The exaggerated premium 
on youth in our culture presents handicaps and ob- 
stacles to the aging. The effect on the mental health 
of the elderly is often calamitous. Cultural rejection 
leading to self-rejection may usher in senility —D. T. 
Herman. 


329. McAdam W., & Robinson, R. A. Senile 
intellectual deterioration and the electroencephalo- 
gram; a quantitative correlation. /. ment. Sci., 
1956, 102, 819-825.—The more low frequency activity 
there is the lower the clinical score (r = .65).—W. 
L. Wilkins. 

330. Maggs, R., & Turton, E. G. Some EEG 
findings in old age and their relationship to affec- 
tive disorder. /. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 812-818.— 
No particular relationship in connection with age of 
onset of illness—the large number of abnormal rec- 
ords is attributed to the aging process—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

331. Masserman, Jules H. The psychodynamics 
of aging. Geriatrics, 1957, 12, 115—122.—The aging 
person senses his growing deficiencies, but often tries 
to deny their importance by strong efforts to reassert 
status and control or by excessive dependence. Such 
overcompensations may lead to personal, familial and 
social tragedies. Such developments can be prevented 
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or mitigated by helping to preserve the human dig- 
nity and cultural participation of the elderly. The 
institutional care is in need of reorientation.—D. T. 
Herman. 

332. Milne, G. G. Deterioration and over-learn- 
ing. Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 163-172.—Although 
there is a general intellectual deterioration with ad- 
vancing age, skills which have been over-learned and 
consistently practiced are well retained as long as 
drive and interest are present. “Intellectual deteri- 
oration due solely to aging and that due to cerebral 
injury may be accepted as being qualitatively similar” 
except for cases involving unusual complications.— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 

333. Orma, E. J.. & Koskenoja, M. Dizziness 
attacks and continuous dizziness in the aged. 
Geriatrics, 1957, 12, 92-100.—Dizziness attacks in 45 
persons over 64 years of age were found to be due to 
central neurological factors in about 50 per cent of 
the cases. Neurological symptoms were often light 
and transient. Continuous dizziness appeared in pa- 
tients with extensive diffuse brain lesions —D. T. 
Herman. 

334. Orma, E. J., & Koskenoja, M. Postural 
dizziness in the aged. Geriatrics, 1957, 12, 49-57.— 
Etiology of postural dizziness was studied by com- 
paring a group of elderly dizziness patients with a 
control group who did not suffer these symptoms. 
It was found that cerebral neurological symptoms 
(including mental symptoms), headache, tinnitus, 
cardiac failure, high blood sugar values and posi- 
tional nystagmus were significantly more frequent in 
the postural dizziness group—D. 7. Herman. 

335. Shock, Nathan W. A classified bibli- 
ography of gerontology and geriatrics. Supple- 
ment I, 1949-1955. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
ver. Press, 1957. xxviii, 525 p. $15.00.—This sup- 
plement of 15,983 items is classified in essentially the 
same scheme as used in the 1951 edition (see 25: 
5221). Journals that did not appear in the 1951 edi- 
tion are listed (14-page list) in the alphabetical order 
of their abbreviation. Supplements to the bibli- 
ography will continue to be published regularly in 
the Journal of Gerontology.—A. J. Sprow. 

336. Smith, Elliott Dunlap. The attainment of 
maturity. Pastoral Psychol., 1957, 8(71), 25-32.— 
Maturity (integrity and considerateness) is traced 
from youth to adulthood and marriage. Distinctions 
between duty and responsibility, between aims and 
goals, between understanding and articulation, are 
discussed. A test of maturity is its maintenance under 
stress.—A. Eglash. 

337. Wolff, Kurt. Definition of the geriatric 
patient. Geriatrics, 1957, 12, 102-106.—The geriat- 
ric patient is described in terms of emotional needs, 
intellectual changes and personality patterns. He 
must be considered as a psychological, biological and 
social entity. A collaborative and multidisciplinary 
approach to geriatric problems is necessary.—D. T. 


Herman. 
(See also Abstract 594) 
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338. Adams, Stuart. Origins of American oc- 
cupational elites, 1900-1955. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 
62, 360-368.—“Analysis of trends in vertical occupa- 
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tional mobility can be given greater precision by re- 
stricting informants to clearly delimited occupational 
groups and by using North-Hatt origins of informants 
as a base line for measurement. Use of this procedure 
on five occupational ‘elites’ in four regions of the 
United States discloses several distinctive patterns in 
vertical mobility. These include a tendency for mo- 
bility rates to diminish in a westward direction; na- 
tion-wide concentration of rates of mobility into some 
occupations during the depression; regionally specific 
contractions of mobility rates during periods of chang- 
ing educational requirements in an occupation; and 
a tendency for ‘elite’ occupational origins to con- 
verge on mean working-force origins during the last 
fifty years.”"—H. P. Shelley. 

339. Anderson, Alan Ross, & Moore, Omar 
Khayyam. The formal analysis of normative con- 
cepts. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 9-17.—‘“This 
article is written in the hope of enlisting the support 
and interest of investigators treating problems to 
which such notions as rule, norm, obligation, etc., 
are central .. .” and the application of mathematical 
logic to empirical science.—G. H. Frank. 

340. Arbuse, David I. . Radioactive man—the 
thinking atom. J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 185-189. 
—Recent achievements of experimental science re- 
vealing subatomic powers and processes, suggest a 
unitary and evolutionary mode of thinking which 
should be applied to the understanding of man and 
of his relation to society —C. T. Bever. 

341. Baumgartel, Howard. Leadership, motiva- 
tions, and attitudes in research laboratories. J. 
soc. Issues, 1956, 12(2), 24-31—An empirical in- 


vestigation of the relationship between three leader- 
ship factors and selected components of laboratory 


morale. The scientific performance and motivation 
of a research leader were found to be strongly as- 
sociated with the scientific motivation and sense of 
progress toward science goals of his subordinate sci- 
entists. On the other hand, attitudes toward the 
highly competent and motivated chief were gen- 
erally not more favorable than toward the less pro- 
ductive chief. There was a general tendency for 
scientists under participatory chiefs to feel more sci- 
entific motivation, sense of progress, and more favor- 
able attitudes toward the leader —J. A. Fishman. 

342. Becker, Howard, & Boskoff, Alvin. (Eds.) 
Modern sociological theory in continuity and 
change. New York: Dryden, 957. xiii, 756 p. 
$6.50.—This symposium presents, in 25 separate chap- 
ters, the development and current status of modern 
sociological theory in the United States and certain 
selected foreign countries. Following an introductory 
chapter which discusses the contribution of various 
men to sociological theory and research, Part II; 8 
chapters, is concerned with various aspects of theory 
and methodology. Part III contains 7 chapters re- 
lating to the specialties in sociology. Part IV con- 
tains 4 chapters discussing the relationship of soci- 
ology to interdisciplinary developments, to cultural 
anthropology, to social psychology, and to psycho- 
analysis. Part V contains the final 5 chapters which 
are devoted to the current status of sociological re- 
search and theory in Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan.—H. Angelino. 

343. Bose, Nirmal Kumar. Personality and cul- 
ture change. Samiksd, 1956, 10, 99-103.—The type 
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of personality encouraged by one community may be 
very different from that encouraged by another. In 
India today there is conflict between conservatism 
and conformity and social variability and individ- 
uality. The poverty and squalor are caused by primi- 
tive modes of production, stratification of society, and 
absence of effective action resulting from ambivalence 
to the Western world.—D. Prager. 

344. Cartwright, Dorwin. Social psychology 
and group processes. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1957, 8, 
211-236.—The literature between May 1, 1955 and 
May 1, 1956 is reviewed under the headings of social 
perception, attitudes and opinions, social influence 
processes, social interaction and group dynamics, au- 
thoritarianism, and social structure and socialization. 
157-item bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 

345. Cline, Marvin G. The influence of social 
context on the perception of faces. /. Pers., 1956, 
25, 142-158.—“Evidence is given to support the hy- 
pothesis that the perception of social interactions 
corresponds to the pattern of expressive properties 
between the interacters. This pattern, the group, is 
present as an extended stimulus and yields an organ- 
ized experience of a social event. Interaction tends 
to occur as an organizing factor in the perception of 
social events whether the Ss are aware of it or not.” 
—M. O. Wilson. 

346. Desmonde, William H. The origin of 
money in the animal sacrifice. J. Hillside Hospital, 
1957, 6, 7-23. i { igi 
nated in ancient Greece and Rome in the animal sacri- 
fice or food communion ritual which symbolized vari- 
ous oedipal and pregenital aspects of the parent-child 
relationship. Although non-rational motivations are 
stressed, a rational significance inheres also in ani- 
mal sacrifice. 29 references.—C. T. Bever. 

347. Festinger, Leon. A theory of cognitive 
dissonance. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1957. 
ix, 291 p. $5.25.—In a world of obscure and shifting 
values, individuals are assailed with social situations 
forcing choice and action. Dissonance, the other 
side of the coin of congruity or consistency, is a 
tension-producer and motivator in its own right. Peo- 
ple have varying tolerance for dissonance. Through 
cognitions based upon adequate information, most per- 
sons, in most decision-forcing situations, reduce or 
eliminate dissonance. Problem-solving efforts repre- 
sent thrusts toward homeostasis. Conation or will 
has no place in a descriptive theory of cognitive dis- 
sonance. The mores of the day are hot-house effects 
of various mass communications media rather than 
new configurations of an abiding tradition. 57 ref- 
erences.—L. J. Cantoni. 

348. Gittler, Joseph B. (Ed.) Review of soci- 
ology: Analysis of a decade. New York: Wiley, 
1957. ix, 588 p. $10.50.—Reviews of significant 
sociological literature from 1945 through 1954 by 
different authors covering: (1) sociological theory ; 
(2) quantitative methods; (3) population research ; 
(4) personality and social structure; (5) collective 
behavior; (6) urban community; (7) rural com- 
munity; (8) study of social stratification; (9) social 
institutions and voluntary associations; (10) indus- 
trial sociology; (11) marriage and the family; (12) 
structure and dynamics of small groups; (13) racial 
and cultural relations ; and 14) delinquency and crime. 
Also includes five annotated bibliographical appen- 
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dices dealing with the sociology of education, culture 
change, politics, religion, and art—H. E. Yuker. 

349. Goulder, A. W. Theoretical requirements 
of the applied social sciences. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1957, 22, 92-102.—An analysis of the basic model 
for research in the behavioral sciences with specific 
regard to the positions of “applied” and “pure” social 
science research.—G. H. Frank. 

350. Jacobson, Eugene. The growth of groups 
in a voluntary organization. J. soc. Issues, 1956, 
12(2), 18-23.—An approach to the analysis of the 
development of groups and a summary of observa- 
tions resulting from the application of this approach 
to one particular organization. The approach con- 
sists of assuming that level of group activity repre- 
sents the relative maturity or growth of each group, 
and that factors which differentiate groups having 
different levels of activity are those which play some 
unique role in group development at a particular stage 
in group development. Such a “cross sectional” or 
“post hoc” method for studying the development of 
groups should greatly facilitate the development of 
empirical fact and theory regarding group growth.— 
J. A. Fishman. 

351. Johnson, Willard. Social science research 
and intergroup relations agencies. J. hum. Relat., 
1956, 5(1), 25-39.—Emphasizes the need for the 
translation of the findings of bas'c research into posi- 
tive and realistic programs having as an end-in-view 
the resolution of intergroup and international conflicts 
and tensions.—R. M. Frumkin. 

352. Jones, Edward E., & deCharms, Richard. 
Changes in social perception as a function of the 
personal relevance of behavior. Sociometry, 1957, 
20, 75-85.—The results of two experiments using a 
variety of tasks indicate that when reward depends 
upon the successful performance of all subjects: (1) 
the failing S will be perceived as less dependable; 
(2) there will be greater negative halo across all 
evaluative traits; and (3) “. . . both negative halo 
increase and dependability decline are greater when 
the tasks are presented as measures of motivation 
than when presented as measures of intelligence. . . .” 
Predicted differences in likeability of the failing S 
and in the correlation between perceived motivation 
decline and likeability decline were not present. Re- 
sults are interpreted in terms of differing inferences 
being drawn from the same behavior as a function of 
the personal relevance of the behavior for the per- 
ceiver.—H. P. Shelley. 

353. Langer, Marie. Freud y la_ sociologia. 
(Freud and Sociology.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 
1956, 13, 212-219.—Freud studied the man in his 
depth and complexity, in his interpersonal relation- 
ships, in his environment. Psychoanalysis is not 
limited to therapeutic method, it is a new scientific 
way of looking at society and all its interactions.— 
M. Knobel. 

354. Leighton, Alexander H., Clausen, John A., 
& Wilson, Robert N. Explorations in solid psy- 
chiatry. New York: Basic Books, 1957. x, 452 p. 
$6.75.—16 psychiatrists and sociologists have con- 
tributed 13 chapters grouped as follows: (1) the men- 
tally ill individual, (2) shared mental illness, and (3) 
mental illness and society. The focus is “the person 
in a social matrix,” and results “from community 
oriented research projects.” An orientation chapter 
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by the editors defines and points out the relevance of 
conceptualizations such as function, personality, senti- 
ment, value, and role. Likewise, transition passages 
integrate diverse areas such as drug use, paranoia, 
neuroses, bereavement, and the psychiatric clinic. 
Bibliography.—L. A. Ostlund. 

355. Menzel, Herbert, & Katz, Elihu. Social 
relations and innovation in the medical profes- 
sion; the epidemiology of a new drug. Publ. Opin. 
Ouart., 1955-56, 19, 337-352.—Thirty-three physi- 
cians in a medium-size New England city were in- 
terviewed about their social and professional contacts 
with each other and about how they learned about 
new drugs. Local pharmicists’ records provided data 
on time of adoption of new drugs. The authors pre- 
sent evidence on the relationship between sociometric 
position, sources of professional information and the 
sequence of drug adoption. They suggest certain 
modifications of the “two-step model” of the flow of 
mass communications and point out parallels and dif- 
ferences between their results and findings from stud- 
ies of the adoption of new practices in agriculture.— 
H. W. Riecken. 

356. Nettler, Gwynne, & Huffman, James R. 
Political opinion and personal security. Soci- 
ometry, 1957, 20, 51-66.—“When 538 academic and 
nonacademic subjects were tested with reliable and 
valid measures of political-economic opinion and se- 
curity, a curvilinear association was found (Eta 
= .618). This relationship means that secure people 
tend to have conservative political opinions. The prin- 
cipal exception to this occurs in the case of those 
radicals who are participating members of active po- 
litical organizations. Such ‘group-armored’ radicals 
score very securely. The insecure radical may be 
characterized as the man of little faith—political or 
religious; he is degrouped, individuated, deracine.” 
“High status as represented by income, occupation, 
education, religious, and, to a lesser extent, age, is 
associated with conservatism and security; low status 
with radicalism and insecurity."—H. P. Shelley. 


357. Olmsted, Donald W. Inter-group similari- 
ties of role correlates. Sociometry, 1957, 20, 8-20.— 
“Similarities in role behavior among organized volun- 
tary groups were studied in terms of three role-related 
variables: personal involvement, sociometric status, 
and duration of membership.” Each person was as- 
signed to one of eight categories based on “. . . three 
dichotomous criteria: (1) roles—officer or constitu- 
ent; (2) reason for cessation of membership—normal 
completion or premature withdrawal; and (3) two 
points in time, about six months apart.” “. 23 


Task groups with 293 members, and . . . 16 No-Task 


groups with 219 members were used.” Findings in- 
clude: (1) members in corresponding categories have 
similar scores; (2) officers show greater involvement, 
higher status and longer duration of membership, later 
role changes were anticipated in the scores. Ad- 
vantages of the study of role behavior through analy- 
sis of role correlates are discussed—H. P. Shelley. 


358. Piddington, Ralph. An introduction to so- 
cial anthropology. New York: Macmillan, 1957. 
2 vols., xxvi, 442 p.; xvi, 443-819 p. $9.50.—This 
elementary text presents a systematic and compre- 
hensive introduction to Social Anthropology from the 
“functionalist” point of view. It is designed pri- 
marily for undergraduate students, missionaries, ad- 
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ministrators, and the like who need to know about 
primitive peoples. Following in the tradition of Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, Malinowski, and Raymond Firth, the 
author provides in Volume I, originally published in 
1950, a general description and analysis of a group 
of primitive societies. Volume II deals with the “ap- 
plied” aspects of the discipline with discussions on 
such topics as geographical environment, field work 
methods, and critiques of the theories and techniques 
used in the study of personality and culture. There are 
3 chapters on culture contacts supplemented with de- 
scriptions of natives from East Africa and the Solo- 
mon Islands. Included is a chapter on the use of 
anthropological techniques with modern urban so- 
cieties.—H. Angelino. 

359. Record, Jane Cassels. The marine radio- 
man’s struggle for status. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 
62, 353-359.—“Labor solidarity can be breached not 
only by jurisdictional disputes, ideological differences, 
and personal rivalries but by struggles for status. 
The merchant-marine radio operator, marginal man 
of a hierarchical shipboard society, used his union as 
an instrument of upward mobility to dissociate him- 
self from common crew members and rise into the 
officer ranks. Not satisfied to write officer privileges 
into its collective-bargaining contracts, the union 
successfully sought congressional confirmation of the 
higher status, only to have its members continue to 
encounter something less than full acceptance by deck 
and engineering officers, organized in separate craft 
unions.”—H, P. Shelley. 

360. Rosenfeld, Eva. Social research and social 
action in prevention of juvenile delinquency. Soc. 
Prob., 1956, 4, 138-148.—The tradition of our re- 
search approach seems to be remarkably sterile be- 
cause theoretical propositions are not tested in pur- 
posive social action. It is pointed out that failures, 
if recorded and analyzed, are more rewarding for 
applied social science than successes, and may help 
to actually revise and strengthen existing theory. 
Suggests that theoretical and applied social scientists 
must cooperate in order to make social research more 
fecund in regard to social action. All points are il- 
lustrated in relation to research and action in preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency.—R. M. Frumkin. 

361. Ross, Murray G., & Hendry, Charles E. 
New un dings of leadership. New York: 
Association Press, 1957. viii, 158 p. $3.50.—Some 
of the recent leadership literature from various dis- 
ciplines is covered. In Part I, certain major view- 
points and theories concerning leadership are iden- 
tified and defined. Part II deals with research find- 
ings on the quality of the leader and his role under 
three sub-sections: what the leader must be, what the 
leader must do, and group factors affecting leader- 
ship. Part III is an application of the findings of 
leadership research in a number of practical situa- 
tions. The general approach is to translate into func- 
tional terms the essence of scientific findings and 
philosophic views on group leadership. Approxi- 
mately 100 references.—C. G. Browne. 

362. Sherif, Muzafer, & Wilson, M. O. Emerg- 
ing problems in social psychology. Norman: Uni- 
ver. of Oklahoma Book Exchange, 1957. viii, 350 p. 
$3.50.—This collection of 17 lectures deals with vari- 
ous aspects of emerging ay in social psychol- 
ogy. ese lectures touch upon the persistent prob- 
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lems that confront social psychology in common with 
the related disciplines of sociology, political science, 
economics, social work, biology, and psychiatry. 
Among the contributors to this volume are M. Sherif, 
R. R. Blake, N. Foote, R. B. Cattell, A. R. Linde- 
smith, S. S. Sargent, and Gardner Murphy.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


363. Simon, Herbert A. Models of man; social 
and rational. New York: Wiley, 1957. xiv, 287 p. 
$5.00.—This book is a collection of 16 previously 
published papers organized under the following topics: 
(1) Causation. These papers consider formal defini- 
tion of causal relations and problems of causality in 
the study of influence and power. (2) Social proc- 
esses. Four papers outline a) differential equation 
models for Homan’s theory of group interaction and 
Festinger’s propositions on pressures toward group 
conformity, b) stochastic models that yield skewed 
distributions. (3) Motivation. This section presents 
formal models a) for integrating the theory of the 
firm and theory of organization, b) for behavior in 
the employment relation. (4) Rationality. In this 
section are papers on urban-rural population ratio, 
use of servomechanism theory, behavioral models for 
rational choice, and a game theoretic derivation of 
matching behavior under partial reinforcement.—M. 
Glanzer. 


364. Sorokin, Pitirim. Social and cultural dy- 
namics. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1957. 718 p. 
$7.50.—This single volume is an abridgement and 
revision of the original 4 volume work. The 42 chap- 
ters are divided into 9 parts. In the first section, 
basic concepts and methods of study are explained. 
Parts 2, 3, and 4 concern fluctuation of ideational, 
idealistic, and sensate forms of art, systems of truth 
and knowledge, and forms of ethical and juridical 
culture mentality. Part 5 deals with types and fluc- 
tuation of the systems of social relations; part 6, with 
fluctuation of war in intergroup relationships; part 7, 
fluctuation of internal disturbances in intra-group 
relationships ; part 8, culture, personality and conduct ; 
and part 9, why and how of socioculture change. 218 
item bibliography.—G. K. Morlan. 

365. Tannenbaum, Arnold S. The concept of 
organizational control. J. soc. Issues, 1956, 12, 50- 
60.—The uniquely organizational dimensions of con- 
trol are (1) the distribution of control (the levels 
which ordinarily have the greatest power and the 
relative increments of control which occur from one 
hierarchical level to the next) ; (2) the total amount 
of control; (3) discrepancies between “active” and 
passive control (the extent to which the various 
hierarchical levels exercise control as compared to 
the extent to which they themselves are subject to 
control within the organization) ; (4) the orientation 
span of control (whether a given hierarchical level 
exercises control over a wide or narrow array of 
hierarchical groups; and (5) the sources span of con- 
trol (whether a given hierarchical level is controlled 
by a wide or narrow array of hierarchical groups). 
—J. A. Fishman. 

366. Theodorson, George A. The relationshi 


between leadership and nw roles in sma 
groups. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 58-67.—A 


test, and proof, of the hypothesis that leadership in 
highly cohesive groups is a function of popularity, 
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while this is not the case in groups of low cohesive- 
ness.—G. H. Frank. 

367. Thibaut, John W., & Strickland, Lloyd H. 
Psychological set and social conformity. J. Pers., 
1956, 25, 115-129.—The following and related hy- 
potheses were confirmed: “Given that the group 
member is in some measure committed to an initial 
judgment and makes public the degree of confidence 
with which he holds his initial judgment, it is argued 
that increasing disconfirmation of his judgment (pres- 
sure to conform) will lead to decreasing conformity 
behavior.”—M. O. Wilson. 

368. Turner, R. H., & Killian, L. M. Collective 
behavior. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1957. 547 p. $6.95.—Collective behavior is defined 
as the behavior of aggregates whose interaction is 
“affected by some sense that they constitute a group” 
but who do not have procedures for selecting or iden- 
tifying leaders or members. Organization of the 79 
readings is accomplished by introducing each chapter 
with two to four pages of systematic text by the 
author-editors as well as by transitional paragraphs 
between articles. The final chapter titled, “Collective 
Behavior, Social Change and Social Stability” is an 
original publication by the author-editors.—H. P. 
Shelley. 

369. Weiss, Robert S. A structure-function ap- 
proach to organization. /. soc. Jssues, 1956, 12, 
61-67.—The organization is a social form which has 
the following characteristics: (a) a set of individuals 
in offices; (b) individual responsibility for definite 
tasks—functional activities; (c) an organizational 


goal to which the activities of the staff contribute; 
and (d) a stable system of coordinative relationships 


—structure. The organization, as a social form, faces 
three basic problems: (1) the problem of the alloca- 
tion of responsibility for particular functional activi- 
ties to particular staff members; (2) the problem of 
acceptance of responsibility by the members of the 
organization; (3) the problem of the coordination of 
the functional activities of the staff. The solutions to 
these problems may be thought of as continuous proc- 
esses, each necessary to the maintenance of the or- 
ganization. These particular relationships between 
individual and organization are a reflection of the 
larger American scene.—J. A. Fishman. 


(See also Abstracts 8, 259, 283, 299, 986) 
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370. Barksdale, Hiram C. The use of survey re- 
search findings as legal evidence. Pleasantville, 
N. Y.: Printers Ink Books, 1957. xxvi, 166 p. 
$6.00.—This book concerns the use of survey re- 
search data as legal evidence in judicial proceedings 
and administrative hearings. Citations are given for 
89 cases, and the author suggests practical rules for 
insuring that surveys will be accepted as valid legal 
evidence —D. W. Twedt. 

371. DeLong, Arthur R. Values and dangers 
of the sociogram. Understanding the Child, 1957, 
26, 24-28.—The sociogram is recommended as a 
means to help the teacher to better understand her 
students. “—suspicious clues that may be revealed 
by the sociogram are: 1. Being chosen by no one. 
2. Actual rejection. 3. Being chosen only by a spe- 
cific group. 4. Choosing no one. 5. Choosing only 
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within a group. 6. Choosing the leaders. 7. Choices 
not reciprocated.” The values and limitations of 
sociograms are described and the use of the sociogram 
by classroom teachers discussed.—W. Coleman. 


372. Ferber, Robert. The effect of respondent 
ignorance on survey results. /. Amer. statist. Ass., 
1956, 51, 576-586.—This paper indicates that “opin- 
ions of the informed segment of a population may 
differ substantially from those of the uninformed, to 
judge by results obtained from an experimental ‘pub- 
lic opinion survey.’ . . . Highly significant with re- 
spect to the validity of public opinion polls may be the 
marked tendency for those not informed about an 
issue . . . to lean toward a neutral position and for 
the misinformed to differ substantially in their opin- 
ions from the minority who were informed.” “On 
issues where ignorance or misinformation is suspected 
to be fairly widespread, an opinion survey would have 
to ascertain the state of knowledge of the respondent 
as well as his opinion of the subject."—C. V. Riche. 


373. Garfinkel, Harold. Some sociological con- 
cepts and methods for psychiatrists. Psychiat. 
Res. Rep., 1956, No. 6, 181-195.—The author reviews 
the methods and concepts (particularly those of 
“social organization” and “social reality”) from the 
field of sociology and then indicates areas of useful- 
ness in the field of clinical psychiatry—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

374. Janowitz, Morris, & Marvick, Dwaine. 
Competitive pressure and democratic consent; an 
interpretation of the 1952 presidential election. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1955-56, 19, 381-400.—Starting 
from the asumptions of a “competitive” theory of 
democratic elections, the authors attempt to assess 
the 1952 election and to decide whether it was a 
manifestation of a “process of consent” or a “process 
of manipulation.” They first state five criteria for 
making the decision and then use these to interpret 
data collected by surveys of national samples inter- 
viewed in September, October, and (post-election) 
November. The five criteria include: citizen par- 
ticipation ; political self-confidence; effective political 
deliberation; and influence exercised through the 
mass media and through interpersonal pressures. 
Tabular material is analyzed and interpreted in de- 
tail, leading to a conclusion in favor of “consent” 
together with some warnings about barriers to con- 
sent and weaknesses in American political process.— 
H. W. Riecken. 

375. Jonsson, Carl-Otto. Questionnaires and 
interviews; experimental studies concerning con- 
current validity on well-motivated subjects. Stock- 
holm: The Swedish Council for Personnel Admin- 
istration, 1957. 185 p. 22:50 Sw. Crowns.—This 
technical report treats of a special problem, namely, 
how well and under what conditions does the in- 
formation secured from questionnaires and inter- 
views agree with known facts and standards. The 
author subtitles his volume “experimental studies 
concerning concurrent validity on well-motivated sub- 
jects."—V.. M. Staudt. 

376. Katz, Elihu; Blau, Peter M., Brown, Mor- 
ton. L., & Strodtbeck, Fred L. Leadership sta- 
— and social change; an experiment with 
small groups. Sociometry, 1957, 20, 36-50.—Thirty- 
nine groups of 3 or 4 high-school students were 
studied under the guiding hypothesis that leadership 
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will be more stable in groups working on group 
chosen tasks than in groups with imposed tasks. . Two 
kinds of variables are significant: (1) a group proc- 
ess outcome, the degree of disagreement with the 
leader and whether or not the leader prevailed; and 
(2) whether the group task was chosen or experi- 
menter imposed. “.. . the effects of the experimenter 
variable itself are conditioned by its position in a 
sequence of ‘emergent’ events—that is, whether the 
leader had received high or low disagreement and 
whether the group had seconded his preference.” 
Some experimental rigor had to be sacrificed to take 
into account the sequence of past events. Specific 
findings are reported.—H. P. Shelley. 


377. Kolaja, Jiri. A contribution to the theory 
of participant observation. Soc. Forces, 1956, 35, 
159-163.—The relative merits of direct attention to 
a process and indirect information about the process 
are discussed. Under certain conditions, the original 
correspondence between self and role (i.e., the per- 
formance) is interrupted and the researcher then 
switches from the performance to the concept of per- 
formance. In an interview situation, the correspond- 
ence between self and role lies first on the symbolic 


level and then switches to the performance level.— 
A. R. Howard. 


378. Miller, Warren E. Presidential coattails; 
a study in political myth and methodology. Publ. 
Opin. Quart., 1955-56, 19, 353-368.—Analysis of the 
popular view that the margin of a President’s vote 
over the total vote received by Congressional candi- 
dates of his party is a measure of his “pulling power,” 
reveals defects in its logic. The evidence needed to 
make an adequate assessment of genuine “coattail 
effect” is explicitly described, with major emphasis 
placed on the sequence of vote decisions. An at- 
tempt is made to use data from 1952 surveys of vot- 
ing intentions and behavior to exemplify the applica- 
tion of the analytic scheme previously outlined. Be- 
cause of admittedly serious limitations in the data, no 
conclusions are drawn about coattail influence in that 
election, but a number of interpretations are suggested. 
—H. W. Riecken. 


379. Northway, Mary L., & Weld, Lindsay. 
Sociometric testing: A guide for teachers. To- 
ronto: Univer. Toronto Press, 1957. vii, 72 p. $1.95. 
—This is a self-described “do-it-yourself” booklet. 
The authors address themselves to the teacher, nur- 
sery supervisor, camp counselor or anyone working 
with a group of children telling him why to use soci- 
ometric tests, how to administer, score, and evaluate 
them. The tests currently being used in the St. 
George’s Schools at the Institute of Child Study in 
Toronto are described in detail as are the methods 
used to summarize, interpret and apply the findings. 
A brief summary of “what has been learned from 
sociometric studies” is presented in the form of “gen- 
eral facts about human beings.” Basic references, 
and two problems in evaluation (the significance of 
sociometric scores and the meaning and computation 
of rank correlation) are briefly discussed in the ap- 
pendix.—H. P. Shelley. 

380. Steiner, Ivan D. Scalogram analysis as a 
tool for selecting ll questions. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1955-56, 19, 415-424.—The suggestion that 
single questions for polling purposes can be selected 
by pretesting items and subjecting responses to scalo- 
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gram analysis encounters the objection that responses 
will be unstable when they are removed from a homo- 
geneous item context and intermixed with items from 
diverse attitudinal domains. The author developed 
four hypotheses about context effects and subjected 
them to test on a sample of from 53 to 68 students of 
psychology. He constructed three 10-item scales, 
homogeneous in content; and, from these, three 10- 
item “questionnaires” which were formed by com- 
bining items from all three scales in one “question- 
naire.” Although reproducibility coefficients were 
almost unaltered by context, it does affect scale scores 
and responses to specific items. The effect of context 
appears to be maximal when the issue is unimportant 
to the subject.—H. W. Riecken. 

381. Steiner, Ivan D., & Dodge, Joan S. A com- 
parison of two techniques employed in the study 
of interpersonal perception. Sociometry, 1957, 20, 
1-7.—“This paper compares two commonly employed 
techniques for obtaining data on interpersonal per- 
ception. One technique yields information about a 
person’s perception of another individual's real quali- 
ties; the second technique measures his perception of 
the other individual’s self-percept. These two de- 
scriptions of another person are often quite different, 
especially when the associate being described is not 
liked, and when the descriptions are given after par- 
ticipation in a frustrating group experience. Recog- 


nition of the fact that these two techniques are not 
interchangeable should lead to a clarification of some 
of the seemingly inconsistent findings concerning in- 
terpersonal perception.”—H. P. Shelley. 


Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


382. Blum, Uri. Generations and layers of so- 
ciety in Israel. Amer. J. indiv. Psychol., 1956, 12, 
128-135.—Discussed are some difficulties resulting 
from the migration of heterogeneous groups to Israel. 
Of primary importance in fostering assimilation are 
the schools, youth organizations, army and the Kibbuz 
(agrarian collective).—A. R. Howard. 

383. Brown, L. B. English migrants to New 
Zealand; a pilot Rorschach study. Aust. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 8, 106-110.—Differences in personality 
organization were found between migrants and non- 
migrants. Emotional demands of the migrants’ situa- 
tion appeared to distinguish them from non-migrants. 
—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

384. Collier, John, & Collier, Mary. An experi- 
ment in applied anthropology. Sci. Amer., 1957, 
196, 37-45.—Reports a successful experiment in im- 
proving the food, education and health conditions of 
an Indian community in the high Andes of Peru. 
Beginning with a study of local customs and tradi- 
tions the team of American and Peruvian anthropolo- 
gists worked within the existing social structure as 
“participating interventionists” so that “the change 
would develop from the bottom up, not be imposed 
from the top.”"—/. S. Wolf. 

385. Cook, Stuart W. Desegration: A psycho- 
logical analysis. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 1-13. 
—The “significance of the Supreme Court’s decision 
[against public school segregation] from the stand- 
point of a science of psychology is that it provides a 
rare opportunity to acquire more of the kind of knowl- 
edge we need in order to make better interpretations 
of such matters than is now possible.” To be most 
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useful, social psychology must develop a framework 
for viewing the present scene which will “go beyond 
explanations of specific phenomena, and provide a 
schema within which a range of events can be or- 
ganized and understood.” Major topics considered 
are: Attitude Changes Following Intergroup Contact. 
Public Position-Taking on Consequential Issues. 
Will the Needed Research be Done? It is felt that 
“we understand the events of this dramatic period in 
American history well enough to be able to conceive 
a fruitful research attack upon their meaning for 
social relations in general.”—S. J. Lachman. 


386. Kaufman, Walter C. Status, authoritari- 
anism, and anti-semitism. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 
62, 379-382.—“To test the relationship of concern 
with social status and the authoritarian personality 
with anti-Semitism, the SC scale (status-concern) 
was constructed. When the SC scale, with the Cali- 
fornia F (authoritarianism) and A-S (anti-Semi- 
tism) scales, was administered to 213 non-Jewish 
undergraduates, it was found that the specific atti- 
tude to status offers a more satisfactory explanation 
of anti-Semitism than does the ill-defined aspect of 
personality. The question is raised concerning ex- 
istence of a more general status-achievement ideology, 
of which the attitudes expressed in the A-S and F 
scales are only a part.”—H. P. Shelley. 


387. Kaut, Charles R. The western apache clan 
system : Its origins and development. Albuquerque: 
Univer. New Mexico, 1957. 99 p. (Publ. in An- 
throp. No. 9.) $2.00.—This is an analysis of the 
Western Apache clan system. The materials are pre- 


sented in 3 main sections, the first of which deals 
with a comparison of the kinship patterns of the 


Southern Athapaskan-speaking tribes based on social 
organization, behavior, and ecology. The next sec- 
tion presents a picture of the lineal structure of the 
Western Apache clan system, emphasizing its devia- 
tion from the typical Southern Athapaskan type. 
The final section examines a Western Apache com- 
munity—the Cibecue—to determine the effects of 
reservation life upon the aboriginal clan system.— 
H. Angelino. 


388. Lee, Dorothy. The cultural and emotional 
values of food. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1957, 3, 84- 
88.—A short essay in which the psychological value 
of food is discussed. The retention of ethnic patterns 
of serving food by various racial groups are emo- 
tionally satisfying. In substituting other food dishes 
one should know the ethnic pattern of the meal and 
what needs (other than hunger) this pattern is satis- 
fying. —C. K. Bishop. 

389. McClellan, Catharine. Shamanistic syn- 
cretism in southern Yukon. Trans. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci., 1956, 19, 130-137.—Although the shamans in 
the native tribes of the Yukon Territory, Canada, 
have in several ways allied themselves with Chris- 
tianity, “analysis suggests that the degree of syncret- 
ism is not actually very great, and that shamanistic ab- 
sorption of Christianity typifies a patterned adapta- 
bility that can be discerned in other facets of native 
life."—P. Swartz. 

390. Parreiras, Decié; Lolli, Giorgio, & Golder, 
Grace M. Choice of alcoholic beverage among 500 
alcoholics in Brazil. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1956, 
17, 629-632.—Cachaga, an inexpensive, cheap, dis- 
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tilled spirit, was used exclusively or in combination 
with other spirits by the overwhelming majority of 
S’s, 79% using this exclusively —W. L. Wilkins. 

391. Rose, Arnold M. Intergroup relations vs. 
prejudice: Pertinent theory for the study of social 
change. Soc. Prob., 1956, 4, 173-176.—Points out 
that the laws of change governing intergroup rela- 
tions are largely sociogenic, while those governing 
prejudice are psychogenic. In the study of race rela- 
tions, therefore, theories and lines of research should 
be determined by the nature of the problem. It might 
call for a particular or interdisciplinary approach.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

392. Smith, M. G. Community organization in 
rural Jamaica. Soc. econ. Stud., 1956, 5, 295-312. 
—A tentative model of community organization in 
the Jamaican hill country stresses the fact that lack 
of understanding of what constitutes a true com- 
munity often makes it difficult for field organizers 
working on welfare programs to map out a success- 
ful plan of organization of community participation. 
Rural community structure in Jamaica is informal. 
Kinship relations are of prime importance. It has 
been shown that the most effective leadership is in- 
formal and is found within the community and not 
artificially imposed from the outside.—R. M. Frumkin. 


393. Smythe, H. H., & Gershuny, T. Jewish 
castes of Cochin, India. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 41, 
108-111.—The author gives an overview of a little- 
known group in the Jewish caste community of 
Cochin, India. Fundamental changes going on in 
contemporary India, especially those involving official 
banning of castes and research thereon has something 
significant to contribute to the study of minority 
problems, the field of social distance research, and 
the general theory of social change.—S. M. Amatora. 


394. Spector, Samuel I. Jewish survival: A cul- 
tural paradox. J. educ. Soctol., 1956, 30, 200-208.— 
The author traces the development of progress and 
culture of Jews in the United States along with the 
development both socially and economically of the 
country itself. He enumerates a number of factors 
that were operative throughout the period of develop- 
ment and shows the dynamism or flexibility of Juda- 
ism as a powerful factor in maintaining group iden- 
tity. He shows how this group identity has not 
lessened in any way the participation of Jews in the 
economic, political, and cultural life in America.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


395. Steel, Burton B. Unconscious factors in 
anti-Semitism. J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 328-332. 
—The historical relationship between Jew and Chris- 
tian is discussed from a psychoanalytic point of view. 
C. T. Bever. 

396. Voget, Fred. The American Indian in 
transition: Reformation and status innovations. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 62, 369-378.—“‘A comparison 
of three American Indian reformations ( Peyotism, 
Shakerism, and the Great Message), each distinctive 
in origin, discloses an anxious concern for changes 
in the self, for legitimacy of the self, and for a re- 
sponsive ‘public.’ A change in status also seems to 
be a vital feature of the struggle toward ego-fulfil- 
ment, which is manifested in two ways: (1) an 
egalitarian striving for a measure of social approval 
and (2) the introduction of a ‘new’ set of statuses.” 
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“The anxious striving to renew the self seems to 
confirm the significant connection between personality 
development and social opportunity proposed in role 
theory.”—H. P. Shelley. 

397. Woofter, Thomas J. Southern race prog- 
ress; the wavering color line. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1957. xii, 180 p. $3.50.—This 
autobiographical-sociological analysis of Southern 
race relations describes progress and occasional re- 
gress from Reconstruction to the Supreme Court de- 
cision on school segregation, and its subsequent tur- 
moil. Raised in Georgia, Dr. Woofter has been as- 
sociated with the Phelps-Stokes Fund, Commission 
on Interracial Cooperation, WPA, etc.; he describes 
their effect on the South and on its racial problem. 
Through anecdote rather than statistics, he analyzes 
aspects of the race problem: KKK, migration, New 
Deal, Jim Crow, etc. This “personal approach to the 
segregation story” has as its theme, “racial coopera- 
tion for regional progress.”—A. Eglash. 


(See also Abstracts 102, 290, 828, 891) 


SoctaL INSTITUTIONS 


398. Bauder, Ward W. Characteristics of fami- 
lies on small farms. Kentucky Agric. Exp. Sta. 
Bull., 1956, No. 644, 46 p.—Families on small farms 
in Kentucky tend to be social isolates, resistive to 
change in adopting newer farm practices, underem- 
ploy or use labor inefficiently, and have a lower than 
normal standard of living —H. K. Moore. 

399. Bell, Wendell, & Boat, Marion D. Urban 
neighborhoods and informal social relations. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 62, 391-398.—“Interviews 
with men [701 interviews from a probability sample 
of males over 21 years of age] in four neighborhoods 
of different social type in San Francisco reveal that 
informal relationships within the neighborhood are 
fairly frequent and likely to be personal, close, and 
intimate. The frequency and the nature of informal 
participation vary with the economic and family char- 
acteristics of the neighborhoods. Compared to neigh- 
bors and co-workers, kin are generally more im- 
portant in each neighborhood by all the measures of 
informal participation used. Formal group participa- 
tion results in friendships for the majority.”—H. P. 
Shelley. 

400. Bram, Joseph. Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
the values of American culture. Trans. N. Y. 
Acad. Sci., 1956, 19, 47-54.—The ideology of the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses movement is rooted in the “ ‘pre- 
industrial’ tradition embodied by the Scriptures and 
appeals strongly to segments of our population alien- 
ated by the complexity and the ambiguities of mod- 
ern civilization.” Members of the movement lead a 
socially isolated, “somewhat encapsulated existence.” 
—P. Swartz. 

401. Gernet, Louis. Le temps dans les formes 
archaiques du droit. (Time in the archaic forms of 
law.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1956, 53, 379-406.— 
Time, that is, considerations of past and future, is not 
represented in the archaic forms of law. The author 
analyzes legal rites in ancient Greece and Rome and 
shows that these are concerned with the affirmation 
of present status, be it in regard to property, witnesses 
or even the question of credit. One of the earliest 
legal institutions in which memory is socially repre- 
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sented is the mnemon of Greece, who serves as the 
official memory of society —M. L. Simmel. 


402. Gladden, James W., & Christiansen, John 
R. Emergence of urban values in mining families 
in eastern Kentucky. Rur. Sociol., 1956, 21, 135- 
139.—The data are from interviews with 141 mothers 
in two eastern Kentucky coal-mining towns. As the 
population moves urbanward is there a consistent 
shift in values and familial characteristics? Of four 
groups differentiated on the basis of extent of 
urbanity there was considerable consistency in the 
differences between the two extreme groups on 22 
items. There seemed to be no predictably consistent 
duration in the change of values of the two inter- 
mediate groups.—H. K. Moore. 


403. Grinstein, Alexander, & Sterba, Editha. 
Understanding your family. New York: Random 
House, 1957. v, 312 p. $3.95.—The influences ex- 
erted by outside conditions and by the make-up of 
the family group from the moment of marriage until 
the children form new marriages build up what the 
authors call the family ego as an extension of the 
individual egos of the members of the family. The 
family achieves greater happiness by managing life 
and its problems. The family is considered as a 
“dynamic psychological unity” with different prob- 
lems in the various stages in life, from falling in love 
through engagement, marriage, home-making, preg- 
nancy, conception, birth, adoption, illness, misfor- 
tune, death, inner conflicts, through maturity and 
age—M. M. Gillet. 


404. Haer, John L. Social stratification in rela- 
tion to attitude toward sources of power in a com- 
munity. Soc. Forces, 1956, 35, 137-142.—Schedule 
and interview data from 320 adults support the hy- 
pothesis that the higher the socio-economic status, 
the more favorable the attitude toward power sources 
in a community.—A. R. Howard. 


405. Hamblin, Robert L., & Blood, Robert O., 
Jr. Premarital experience and the wife’s sexual 
adjustment. Soc. Prob., 1956, 4, 122-130.—In a 
re-examination of some of the Kinsey data, a reliable 
association was found between premarital coital ex- 
perience and wives’ orgasm rates during the first 
year of marriage. However, several hypotheses pro- 
posed by the authors concerning the favorable rela- 
tion of premarital coital experience to sexual adjust- 
ment in marriage were not supported empirically ex- 
cept in relation to the first year of marriage. Two 
spurious factors allegedly accounted for the rejection 
of the hypotheses: (1) generalized scruples against 
all sexual pleasures; (2) internalized taboos against 
the use of reliable methods of conception control.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

406. Johnson, Benton. A critical appraisal of 
the church-sect typology. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 
22, 88-92.—An analysis of the Church-sect typology 
and its application in the sociology of religion.— 
G. H. Frank. 


407. Leslie, Gerald R., & Richardson, Arthur H. 
Family versus campus influences in relation to 
mate selection. Soc. Prob., 1956, 4, 117-121.—For 
those couples who met at home before attending col- 
lege there was a tendency toward class homogamy in 
mate selection. No homogamous tendency was found 
among couples who met and married while on campus. 
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The difference suggests that direct environmental 
pressures are important in mate selection. Demo- 
cratic campus norms call for heterogamy, less demo- 
cratic noncampus, hometown norms call for ho- 
mogamy.—R. M. Frumkin. 

408. Mayer, Albert J.. & Marx, Sue. Social 
change, religion, and birth rates. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1957, 62, 383-390.—“While in 1920 birth rates in 
Hamtramck, Michigan, an immigrant Polish Catholic 
community, were much above the general United 
States population, by 1950 they were very similar. 
Although the pattern of decreased birth rates is fami- 
liar, Hamtramck is an interesting community for 
sociological study because of four concomitants of the 
high fertility of its residents: rural origin, foreign 
birth, low socioeconomic status, and Roman Catholi- 
cism. These attributes, however, did not prevent very 
rapid acceptance of control of births. Hypotheses 
concerning this rapid change in both attitudes and be- 
havior refer to the general wish to be Americanized.” 
—H. P. Shelley. 

409. Meares, Ainslie. Marriage and personality ; 
a psychiatric study of inter-personal reactions. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1957. x, 157 p. 
$3.95.—“It aims to explain how the inter-personal 
reactions . . . of marriage can work for the matura- 
tion of the personality. . .. The problem can only find 
a real solution in the light of the psychological needs 
of the two individuals . . . by developing different ele- 
ments of their personalities by quite different means. 
... There are . . . great individual varitions. .. . 
Only certain well-defined types . . . will be discussed 

. . all variations of the normal. . . . It only becomes 
abnormal when the personality is so exaggerated .. . 
as to interfere with the matter of living... .” De- 
scription of the various types, the problems, their 
solution . . . and personality maturity as it concerns 
marriage. ...” The mature personality is inwardly 
secure, free from anxiety . . . he can love and be 
loved.”—M. M. Gillet. 


410. Moody, Jesse. 
ties of mass evangelistic converts. 


The psychological difficul- 
Pastoral Psy- 
chol., 1956, 7(69), 38-40.—A questionnaire on psy- 
chological difficulties of converts in evangelistic cru- 


sades was submitted to 3 evangelists. Replies indicate 
that “the revivalists are becoming increasingly aware 
of the pathology of religious experience and the 
necessity of developing individual approaches,” but 
that they “have yet to develop any forthright, co- 
operative, and extensive endeavor with . . . medicine, 
psychiatry, psychology, and personnel guidance.”— 
A. Eglash. 

411. Seeley, John R., Sim, R. Alexander, & Loos- 
ley, Elizabeth W. Crestood heights; a study of 
the culture of suburban life. New York: Basic 
Books, 1956. xv, 505 p. $6.50.—Reports a five year 
study of an upper middle class post World War II 
suburb of one of Canada’s largest cities. The study 
was an outgrowth of an attempt by the National Com- 
mittee of Mental Hygiene to ascertain what could be 
done community wise to improve mental health. The 
social life of the community was studied with special 
emphasis on child rearing practices and their im- 
plications for mental health. After describing the 
time and place of their investigations, the authors de- 
vote the major part of their report to the family and 
to school life and other related community institutions. 
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There follow sections devoted to community beliefs 
and to the implications of their findings —G. Elias. 


412. Simpson, Richard L. A modification of the 
functional theory of social stratification. Soc. 
Forces, 1956, 35, 132-137.—Adequacy of the Davis- 
Moore theory is questioned on several grounds and 
factors affecting the supply and demand of position- 
holders are examined.—A. R. Howard. 

413. Vidich, Arthur J., & Bensman, Joseph. 
Small town in mass society: Class, power and re- 
ligion in a rural community. Princeton: Princeton 
Univer. Press, 1958. xvi, 329 p. $6.00.—A descrip- 
tion and social analysis of a rural community located 
in upper New York state. The focus of the study 
is on the ways in which the life of this small com- 
munity reflects the major issues and problems of 
American society at large because the community 
itself seems to lack the power to control the institu- 
tions that regulate and determine its existence.—R. 
M. Frumkin. 


414. Wilensky, Harold L. The labor vote: A 
local union’s impact on the political conduct of 
its members. Soc. Forces, 1956, 35, 111-120.—A 
Chicago local is examined for its influence on the 
political orientation and vote intentions of its mem- 
bers during the 1948 presidential campaign.—A. R. 
Howard. 

415. Yinger, J. Milton. Religion, society and 
the individual; an introduction to the sociology 
of religion. New York: Macmillan, 1957. xvi, 655 
p. $6.75.—The influence of society, culture and per- 
sonality on the origin, doctrines, practices and kinds 
of religious groups are examined as well as the ways 
that religion affects society, culture and personality. 
There are chapters on the relation of religion to 
morals, science and magic, a sociological theory of 
religion, the relation of religion to personality, varia- 
tion among societies, social status, economics, poli- 
tical institutions, and religious change and social 
change. Part 2 consists of 39 selections by various 
writers.—G. K. Morlan. 


(See also Abstracts 263, 7 532, 606, 718, 900, 
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416. Carterette, Edward C. Receiver criterion 
and the repetition of messages in noise. /. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 184-185.—Abstract. 


417. Chao, Yuen Ren. Linguistic prerequisites 
for a speech writer. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 
28, 1107-1109.—Several linguistic factors must be 
considered in the design of a speech transcriber. The 
most important is the conversion of the steady flow 
of speech into discrete operations. To accomplish this 
stage, either tremendous machine complexity will be 
needed or the speaker must learn to break up the 
stream of speech. Problems of orthography are briefly 
considered.—/. Pollack. 

418. Chen, Wen-hui C. Wartime “mass” cam- 

i in Communist China: Official country- 
wide “mass movements” in professed support of 
the Korean War. USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent. 
Memo., 1955, No. 43, xiv, 84 p.—The strategy and 
tactics used by the Chinese Communists to marshal 
public opinion in support of the Korean War and 
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their government program, the motivational appeals 
used, their new social institutions and new patterns 
of human relationships, the type of group unity 
achieved, the success of the mass campaigns con- 
ducted between January 1951 and May 1952, were 
the objectives of this study. Eight mass campaigns 
were studied which increased the rigid control of the 
State over the people. Although the Communists 
claimed great success, careful study of these cam- 
paigns reveals serious shortcomings and weaknesses 
of the Communist regime.—S. B. Sells. 

419. David, E. E., Jr.. & MacDonald, H. S. 
Note on pitch-synchronous processing of speech. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 1261-1266.—A pro- 
cedure for reducing one form of redundant informa- 
tion from the speech wave is presented. The pro- 
cedure eliminates N — 1 of every N pitch periods be- 
fore transmission and reconstitutes the entire wave 
after reception. When the procedure is employed 
upon synthetic speech, satisfactory performance was 
obtained with an N as great as six. A critical 
parameter of the procedure is the voice pitch fre- 
quency.—I. Pollack. 

420. Egan, James P., & Clarke, Frank R. Source 
and receiver behavior in the use of a criterion. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 1267—1269.—An ex- 
tension of the typical articulation test was examined. 
In addition to identifying a word spoken over a 
noisy channel, the listener was required to adopt a 
criterion for acceptance of correctness of the re- 
ceived word. A given listener can adopt a wide 
range of criteria of acceptance. The additional task 


of adopting a criterion in turn, does not result in a 


lowering of the articulation score, and hence, adds 
information to the process of message-reception. 
Similar results were obtained for naive and experi- 
enced listeners.—/. Pollack. 

421. Flanagan, James L., & House, Arthur S. 
Development and testing of a formant-coding 
speech compression system. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1956, 28, 1099-1106.—The performance of a speech 
compression system, based on the principle of formant 
tracking, was evaluated by articulation tests. Matri- 
ces of vowel and consonant confusions are presented. 
Vowels were correctly identified 80% of the time; 
consonants were identified correctly about 25% of 
the time. However, consonant confusions were often 
confined to other consonants of the same linguistic 
class. Certain classes of consonants were identified 
correctly more often when presented in CV (conson- 
ant-vowel) syllables than when presented in VC syl- 
lables; other classes of consonants were identified 
more often when presented in VC syllables.—/. Pol- 
lack. 

422. Fritz, Martin F., Humphrey, James E., 
Greenlee, J. A., & Madison, Ralph L. Survey of 
television utilization in Army training. USN 
Spec. Dev. Cent. Hum. Engng Rep., 1952, No. 
SPECDEVCEN 530-01-1, 142 p.—Television re- 
search findings are summarized and analyzed for ap- 
plication to Army training. The effectiveness of the 
medium is viewed as demonstrated, and “a limited 
television training program” is recommended. Re- 
sults and suggestions are concisely outlined.—R. 
Tyson. 

423. Halle, M., Hughes, G. W., & Radley, J.-P. 
A. Acoustic properties of stop consonants. /. 
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acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 107-116.—Spectral 
measurements were obtained for English stop con- 
onants. The frequency spectra clearly differentiate 
among the consonants when paired with certain 
vowels, but fail when the consonants are paired with 
other vowels. The transition between consonant and 
vowel usually provides the necessary differentiation. 
The results of perceptual tests with isolated segments 
of the final stop bursts removed showed that the 
transitions, alone, are powerful cues for identification. 
—I. Pollack. 


424. Hawley, Mones E. Speech communica- 
tions in noise: Some equipment problems. /. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 1256-1260.—A systems 
approach to the design of speech communications sys- 
tems is outlined. The performance of component 
microphones, speech processing equipments and re- 
ceivers is related to the overall system performance. 
—Il. Pollack. 


425. Howard, Calvin R. Speech analysis-syn- 
thesis scheme using continuous parameters. /. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 1091-1098.—A speech 
analysis-synthesis system based on the principle of 
formant tracking is presented with examples of the 
circuitry necessary to realize the system. Seven 
parameters are extracted from speech: the amplitude 
and frequency of the first and second formants, the 
amplitude and center frequency of turbulence and the 
pitch frequency. A corresponding parallel set of 
equipments is employed to re-synthesize speech. 
The intelligibility of the system is “pretty fair.”— 
I. Pollack. 

426. Ladefoged, Peter, & Broadbent, D. E. In- 
formation conveyed by vowels. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1957, 29, 98-104.—Six versions of an intro- 
ductory phrase differing with respect to formant fre- 
quency structure were synthesized along with four 
test words. The identification of any given test word 
was found to depend upon the formant structure of 
the introductory phrase. It is concluded that vowel 
sound does not depend on the absolute formant fre- 
quencies of that vowel sound alone but upon the rela- 
tionship between the formant structure of the vowel 
sound and that of other vowels pronounced by the 
same speaker.—/. Pollack. 


427. Lang, Kurt. Areas of radio preference; a 
preliminary inquiry. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 7- 
14.—This study is an attempt to outline an approach 
to categorizing radio programs by making use of 
listeners’ listings of their preferences. Lists of 5 
favorite radio programs were obtained from 497 
respondents. Using an index of preference overlap, 
it was found that there was a “majority” taste, and 
several minority program clusters. “... the approach 
to areas of mass-media taste by way of consumers’ 
stated preferences for particular programs would ap- 
pear to be a fruitful line of inquiry.”—P. Ash. 


428. Liberman, Alvin M. Some results of re- 
search on speech perception. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1957, 29, 117-123.—The program of research on the 
information-bearing elements of speech sounds, car- 
ried out by the Haskins Laboratory, is reviewed and 
interpreted. Of special psychological interest is a 
theory for perception of speech sounds based upon 
acquired distinctiveness of differential proprioceptive 
feedback.—/. Pollack. 
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429. Lucot, R. Remarques sur l’expression de 
aspect. (Temporal aspects of verbal expressions. ) 
J. Psychol, norm. path., 1956, 53, 447-453.—The 
author discusses the use of perfect and imperfect 
tenses in verb forms denoting past, present and fu- 
ture in various languages, including French, English, 
Greek, Latin, Russian and German.—M. L. Simmel. 


430. Meyer-Eppler, W. Realization of prosodic 
features in whispered speech. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1957, 29, 104~106.—“Experiments utilizing a visible- 
speech analyzer showed that changes of pitch in nor- 
mal (voiced) speech are replaced in whispered speech 
by shifts of some formant regions accompanied by 
added noise between the higher formants.”—/. Pol- 
lack. 

431. Minnick, Wayne C. The art of persuasion. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957. vii, 295 p. $4.00. 
—‘‘Persuasion ... is discourse . . . designed to win 
belief or stimulate action by employing all the factors 
that determine human behavior.” In democratic so- 
cieties, it is the most useful tool for resolving con- 
troversy and making decisions. Supported by dy- 
namic field theory of behavior, chapters consider in 
turn the factors which make persuasive communica- 
tions effective, i.e., “when they (1) are attended, (2) 
are accurately perceived, (3) are considered credible, 
(4) are relevant to the listener’s needs, (5) are at- 
tainable by means consistent with the listener’s per- 
sonal values, and (6) are feasible in the existing 
circumstances.”—R. O. Peterson. 

432. Neely, Keith K. Effect of visual factors on 
the intelligibility of speech. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1956, 28, 1275-1277.—It has previously been demon- 
strated that substantial improvements of speech in- 


telligibility in noise can be obtained by observation 


of the talker. This study examined the roles of dis- 
tance and angle of observation between talker and 
listener. Over the range of conditions examined, dis- 
tance (3 to 9 feet) was not a significant factor, but 
angle of observation (0° to 90°) proved significant.— 
I, Pollack. 

433. Nichols, Ralph G., & Stevens, Leonard A. 
Are you listening? New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1957. xii, 235 p. $3.75.—Although we spend much 
more of our time listening than we do reading, writ- 
ing, or speaking, little attention has been paid to the 
study of listening. The need for more effective listen- 
ing is discussed, as well as the effects of poor listen- 
ing. Chapters deal with listening in conversation, 
in school, in a variety of business situations, and in 
the family. Numerous techniques are presented for 
improvement of listening —G. S. Speer. 


434. Olson, Harry F., & Belar, Herbert. Pho- 
netic typewriter. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 
1072-1081.—The development of a phonetic type- 
writer—a machine which will convert spoken sounds 
to written sounds—is described. The target unit se- 
lected is the syllable. The equipments for component 
stages—from the electrical analysis of the initial 
sounds, through coding and decoding networks, to the 
final typewriter output—are described. For a vocabu- 
lary of only 10 syllables spoken by a single practiced 
observer, nearly perfect accuracy is obtained.—I. 
Pollack. 


435. Ota, Masao. (A study of self-control mecha- 
nisms of discussion group I.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 
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28, 74-85.—Two kinds of 5-member discussion groups 
were formed of 6th grade schoolboys, the first com- 
posed of those with a high level of ability at self- 
control, the second of those with low ability. In 
each kind of group one discussion was conducted 
with, and one without, feedback of goal and discussion 
information. Results are presented in regard to type 
of speeches by group members, regularity of series 
of speeches, and self-evaluation. English summary. 
—J. Lyons. 

436. Postman, Leo, & Adis-Castro, G. Psycho- 
physical methods in the study of word recognition. 
Science, 1957, 125, 193-194.—“The results obtained 
by the two methods are quite similar. The method of 
limits yields slightly lower thresholds than the method 
of random series. The difference between methods 
is, however, not significant, nor does method interact 
significantly with the variables of frequency and 
length. As measured by both methods, the thresholds 
(i) decrease with frequency of usage and (ii) in- 
crease with word length. Both these effects are sig- 
nificant.”—S. J. Lachman. 


437. Rosenberg, M. Uber dynamische Gefiige 
im Aufbau der Sprache; “Sprachreflexe,” “zweite 
optische Analyse entsprechend den Sprachschab- 
lonen,” “unstabile Systeme” und “darstellende 
Strukturen in Sprachdenken.” (On the dynamic 
structure of language; “linguistic reflexes,” “second 
optic analysis corresponding to language patterns,” 
“unstable systems,” and “representative structures in 
linguistic thinking.”) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 329-352.—Language is dis- 
cussed as a primarily ontogenetic developmental proc- 
ess with conditioned reflex basis gradually evolving 
to stereotypes and higher dynamic structures. The 
“second optic analysis” alters the primary optic analy- 
sis of the first signal system. Some higher, dynamic 
structures and the functional importance of synapses 
are considered. Language aids social adaptation and 
provides humanity with a progressive historical ex- 
istence. Russian summary.—C. 7. Bever. 


438. Schramm, Wilbur. Responsibility in mass 
communication. New York: Harper, 1957. xxiii, 
391 p. $4.50.—Four concepts of mass communication 
are analyzed: (1) historical authoritarianism, in 
which mass communication began; (2) its present 
form as represented by Communist control of mass 
media; (3) libertarianism, represented by a laissez- 
faire “market place of ideas”; and (4) “rising out of 
libertarianism—still tentative . . . turning away from 
individualism . . .” the concept of social responsi- 
bility. The problems faced by the mass media—gov- 
ernment regulation, monopoly, control through sup- 
port, manipulation, etc—are examined in terms of 
social responsibility. Case histories illustrating each 
problem are presented. “. . . our theme in these 
chapters is going to be that fundamental responsibility 
for checking on the media . . . rests primarily with 
the media themselves... .” Bibliography and notes. 
—D. E. Meister. 


439. Shiba, Sukeyori. (A study of the measure- 
ment of readability; application of the close pro- 
cedure to the Japanese language.) Jap. J. Psychol, 
1957, 28, 67-73.—The applicability of Taylor’s Cloze 
Procedure (for the measurement of readability) to 
the Japanese language was studied, using both word 
(go) and letter (ji) units. The method was shown 
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to be applicable to Japanese, the word unit being more 
discriminative. It is suggested that the individual 
reader’s “dispositional mechanism” and language pat- 
tern also merit investigation. English summary.— 
J. Lyons. 

440. Smock, Charles D. The relationship be- 
tween test anxiety, “threat-expectancy,” and 
recognition thresholds for words. J. Pers., 1956, 
25, 191-201.—“This investigation was designed to de- 
termine the effect on word recognition thresholds of 
anxiety level, arousal of threat by the stimulus ma- 
terial, and instructions designed to vary the impact 
of this threat. . . . Analysis of the data indicated that 
anxiety level was positively associated with delayed 
recognition of words. The anxiety-arousing proper- 
ties of the pretask word ,(threat-expectancy) also 
contributed significantly to the elevation of recogni- 
tion thresholds under all experimental conditions.” 
19 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

441. Sondel, Bess. Toward a field theory of 
communication. J. Communication, 1956, 6, 147- 
153.—“The communication process is one of transi- 
tion from one structured situation-as-a-whole to an- 


structured situation . . . to another . . . he must be 
skilled in the making and transmitting of verbal pat- 
terns. ... A verbal pattern . . . is made up of parts 
(symbols) which come together in invariable order 
to make a whole. The principle of organization holds 
the parts together both cohesively and progressively.” 
—D. E. Meister. 

442. Tarnéczy, T. H. Determination of speech 
spectrum through measurements of su 


samples. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 1270-1275. 
—Recordings of groups of 6-10 Hungarian men and 
women, reading continuous text, were subjected to 


spectrum analysis. The resulting spectra were simi- 
lar to those of previous investigations in which the 
average spectrum of individual speakers was de- 
termined. The instrumentation for the present pro- 
cedure, however, is considerably simpler.—/. Pollack. 

443. Vilbig, Friedrich. Method for measuring 
fine details of differences in the structure of vari- 
ous speech sound spectrums. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1957, 29, 183.—Abstract. 

444. Wiren, Jacob, & Stubbs, Harold L. Elec- 
tronic binary selection system for phoneme classi- 
fication. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 1082-1091. 
—Most speech recognizers work on the principle of 
matching the frequency spectrum of the incoming 
signal to a set of standard signal patterns. The pres- 
ent study examines the feasibility of building a recog- 
nizer based upon a linguistic classification system. 
The linguistic system differentiates among sounds in 
terms of a binary classification among several varia- 
bles. Although the equipment is not completed, “re- 
sults to date seem to justify continued effort toward a 
more complete speech analyzer of the discrete type.” 
—I, Pollack. 


(See also Abstracts 15, 158, 626) 
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445. Anderson, Camilla M. Beyond Freud; a 
creative approach to mental health. New York: 
Harper, 1957. 282 p. $4.00.—The main thesis of 
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the book is that when a person is in emotional bond- 
age to his past he cannot experience “the good life.” 
The author attempts to create her own theory of be- 
havior after examining the various schools of thought. 
In the first part the biological and emotional factors 
shaping personality from birth to maturity are dis- 
cussed. Part 2 reviews the stresses, anxieties, de- 
fenses, and symptoms connected with behavior prob- 
lems. The final part includes the author’s psycho- 
therapeutic approach and a chapter on religion and 
psychiatry.—D. Prager. 

446. Auld, Frank, Jr. A psychologist views the 
work of the pastoral counselor. Yale Divinity 
News, 1957, (Jan.), 3-6.—The pastor represents 
the moral standards of the community. He should 
understand why a client responds as he does, in terms 
of early emotional development. A client generalizes 
to his pastor reactions learned toward parents. A 
counselor helps by acting differently from parents: 
he gives support, information, or advice, and permis- 
sion for greater freedom of thought and expression. 
He represents reality demands, and helps his client 
arrive at clarification.—A. Eglash. 

447. Balser, Benjamin H., Brown, Fred; Brown, 
Minerva L., Laski, Leon, & Phillips, Donald K. 
Further report on experimental evaluation of men- 
tal hygiene techniques in school and community. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 733-739.—The results 
of an experimental evaluation are discussed of a con- 
trolled study made on mental health workshop groups 
of teachers and parents from the same and other 
communities—N. H. Pronko. 

448. Barton, Walter E. Family care and out- 
patient psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 
643-644.—Developments during 1956 in family care 
and outpatient psychiatry are reviewed briefly.—N. 
H. Pronko. 

449. Bordin, Edward S. A counseling psycholo- 
gist views mality development. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1987, 4, 3-8.—The counseling psychologist 
is viewed as turning from predictive validation at- 
tempts toward “theoretical and research questions 
which surround the process of personality develop- 
ment.” It is stated that the counseling psychologist 
has theoretical contributions to make in the area of 
personality—M. M. Reece. 


450. Carrington, W. L. Psychology, religion, 
and human need; a guide for ministers, doctors, 
teachers, and social workers. Great Neck, N. Y.: 
Channel Press, 1957. xi, 315 p. $3.75.—This “guide 
for ministers, physicians, teachers, and social work- 
ers” integrates the modern psychological and re- 
ligious approaches to human needs. Chapters on “the 
personal and educational ministry” include visiting, 
interviewing, helping people in worship and prayer, 
and education for Christian marriage and parenthood. 
A section on “the healing ministry” discusses priestly 
healing, client-centered counseling, and such prob- 
lems as resentment, guilt, grief, sex, alcoholism, and 
the neuroses and psychoses; under each topic, con- 
tributions of psychiatry and of the church are dis- 
cussed.—A. Eglash. 

451. Coleman, Jules V., Janowicz, Ruth; Fleck, 
Stephen, & Norton, Nea. A comparative study of 
a psychiatric clinic and a family agency: Part I. 
Social Casewk, 1957, 38, 3-8.—This study investi- 
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gates the following problems: (1) characteristics of 
persons with psychiatric problems who are not ac- 
cessible to treatment; (2) factors which influence 
people to go to a psychiatric clinic rather than a 
family agency and vice versa; (3) ways in which 
these 2 groups of people differ; (4) the extent to 
which the services of a family agency differ from 
or overlap those of a psychiatric clinic.—L. B. Costin. 

452. Hadley, John M. Clinical and counseling 
psychology. New York: Knopf, 1958. xv, 682 p. 
$6.75.—Intended as an introductory text, it is “the 
purpose of this book to provide an overview of the 
theory, the methods, and the application of the in- 
dividual-study approach in psychology.” Also in- 
cluded are a historical introduction, case illustrations, 
extensive topical references, a glossary of 500 terms, 
and a discussion of professional issues in psycho- 
logical practice.—H. P. David. 

453. Kanzer, Mark. The mental hygiene work- 
shop program in Westchester County. J. Hillside 
Hosp., 1956, 5, 312-319.—The role of educational 
mental hygiene workshops in the Westchester County 
Hygiene Society is described and the workshop pro- 
gram is outlined. Its goals and procedures are dif- 
ferentiated from those of group therapy and its effects 
upon the participants and community are discussed.— 
C. T. Bever. 

454. Ryan, W. Carson. Mental health in educa- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 632-633.—Stud- 
ies during 1956 in the area of school mental health 
are reviewed.—N. H. Pronko. 

455. Shaw, Franklin J. Counseling. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1957, 8, 357-376.—“. . . precedence is given 
in the following review [survey of the literature for 
the review was completed in April, 1956] to theo- 
retical and conceptual trends without any presump- 
tion that these trends apply in any exclusive way to 
counseling psychology in contradistinction to clinical 
psychology or psychotherapy. This is followed by 
sections on counseling practice, studies of the counsel- 
ing process, measurement, and vocational and re- 
habilitation counseling. 103-item bibliography.—A. 
J. Sprow. 

456. Stevenson, George S. Mental hygiene. In 
E. A. Speigel, Progress in neurology and psychiatry, 
(see 32: 619), 482-489.—Recent developments along 
organizational and other activity lines, direct con- 
tributions to the literature on mental health, and in- 
stitutional action in this area are briefly reviewed.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

457. Stoops, Emery, & Wahlguist, Gunnar L. 
Principles and practices in guidance. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. vii, 369 p. $5.00.—This vol- 
ume intended for the basic course in guidance treats 
of the following topics: guidance, an indispensable 
pupil service; information about the individual; in- 
formation about educational, personal, and vocational 
opportunities ; counseling; school placement service; 
follow-up in guidance; essentials of a good guidance 
program; personnel in the guidance program; the 
guidance budget; public relations in guidance; circu- 
lating guidance information, and evaluation of the 
guidance program.—V. M. Staudt. 

458. Winter, Gibson. Pastoral counseling or 
pastoral care. Pastoral Psychol., 1957, 8(71), 16-24. 
—Counseling is only a special form of pastoral care. 
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The clergyman who overemphasizes counseling tends 
to lose sight of the redemptive task of the church fel- 
lowship and focuses the relationship of the parish- 
ioner on himself rather than on the fellowship. Dis- 
cussion by Charles Stinnette and Charles Holman.— 
A. Eglash. 

459. Wyatt, Frederick. Clinical psychology. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 604-606.—The past 
year’s contributions to the study of fantasy, psycho- 
analysis and individual personality are briefly but 
critically reviewed.—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 373, 600) 
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460. Blane, Howard T., & Glud, Erik. The psy- 
chologist and the psychiatric team in a respirator 
center. J. Hillside Hosp., 1957, 6, 24-33.—The psy- 
chiatric team at the Mary MacArthur Memorial 
Respirator Unit, Wellesley Hills, Mass., provides 
psychodiagnostic testing, psychotherapy, and person- 
nel education and guidance. Some of the difficulties 
of the “action-oriented” research are pointed out. 
The team’s educational function includes support, 
guidance, and information to personnel when over- 
involved with patients or other staff members.—C. T. 
Bever. 

461. Bloch, Claude. Un centre psychiatrique a 
New York; organization traitement et enseigne- 
ment a la Payne Witney Clinic. Acta neurol. belg., 
1956, 56, 853-862.—A description of the organization, 
services and teaching facilities of the Payne Witney 
Clinic of the New York Hospital. Some comparisons 
drawn between practices in the United States and in 
Belgium.—B. A. Mahner. 

462. Borke, Helene, & Fiske, Donald W. Fac- 
tors influencing the prediction of behavior from a 
diagnostic interview. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 
78-80.—“‘The primary purpose of the investigation 
was to discover which cues contribute most to one 
person’s ability to understand another in a diagnostic 
interview. Following a latin-square design, four 
clinical psychologists studied each of four male anx- 
iety neurotics under one of the following conditions: 
direct interview, seeing and hearing the interview 
through a one-way screen, listening to a recording 
of the interview, and reading a verbatim transcript. 
The psychologists were then asked to predict how 
each of the Ss had made a verbal Q sort consisting 
of self-descriptive items and a preference sort with 
pictures.”——-A. J. Bachrach. 

463. Danskin, David G. A roleing counselor 
gathers no moss. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 41- 
43.—The concept of counselor roles, the manner in 
which these roles can be utilized and their influence 
in the counseling situation are discussed—M. M. 
Reece. 

464. Edwards, Allen L. The social desirability 
variable in personality assessment and research. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1957. viii, 108 p. $2.75. 
—Social desirability is used in reference (1) to scale 
values of personality statements and (2) to the tend- 
ency of subjects to attribute to themselves statements 
which are desirable and reject those which are un- 
desirable. Topics developed are (1) Comparability 
of social desirability scale values (S D S V) derived 
from different groups of judges. (2) Probability of 
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endorsement and S D S V. (3) The S D Scale. 
(4) Scale value items in M MPI. (5) S D and 
faking. (6) Forced-choice inventory. (7) S D in 
Q-technique. (8) Implications for personality as- 
sessment and research. Extensive bibliography.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

465. Felix, Robert H. Evolution of community 
mental health concepts. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 
113, 673-679.—A backward glance is given to the 
manner in which the past has influenced man’s prog- 
ress in devising methods of dealing with psychological 
disorders, after which the history of the mental health 
program of the Public Health Service is presented as 
a recapitulation of the public mental hygiene move- 
ment. The present status and outlook of the Public 
Health Service program is sketched.—N. H. Pronko. 


466. Gage, N. L., Leavitt, George S., & Stone, 
George C. The intermediary key in the analysis 
of interpersonal perception. Psychol. Bull., 1956, 
53, 258-266.—“The intermediary key consists of a 
protocol, e.g., a set of responses to a questionnaire 
or rating scale. When interposed between the Judge’s 
predictions and the Other’s self-descriptions, the in- 
termediary key sheds light on the processes involved 
in interpersonal perception.” A consideration of the 
methodolgy, uses, and relationships of the technique 
to other approaches is described.—W. J. Meyer. 

467. Grigg, Austin E., & Goodstein, Leonard D. 
The use of clients as judges of the counselor’s 
performance. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 31-36.— 
Questionnaires were sent to terminated clients who 
had been seen at the Counseling Service. The ques- 
tions were concerned with the client’s reaction to the 
counseling experience and to the counselor. The 
results show variation in counselor technique and 
consistency. Relationships of client satisfaction and 
feelings with counselor-role and attitudes are indi- 
cated.—M. M. Reece. 


468. Goolker, Paul. The role of diagnosis in 
psychiatry. J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 361-367.— 
Problems of psychiatric diagnosis are discussed focus- 
ing on (1) the shifting attitudes toward the formula- 
tion of diagnostic categories and (2) the influence of 
the latter on therapy and management. The present 
trend is toward the comprehensive evaluation of the 
patient and his illness and toward pinpointing of 
specific elements which may respond to specific 
therapy.—C. 7. Bever. 

469. Hoffman, Martin L. An interview method 
for obtaining descriptions of parent-child interac- 
tion. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1957,.3, 76-83.—An 
interviewing technique is described in which overt 
behavioral interaction between the child and parent 
is obtained. This method provides wider coverage 
than direct observation by an outsider. The inter- 
view is designed to minimize 3 important errors: (a) 
forgetting due to passage of time, (b) deliberate 
with-holding or falsification of data, (c) omissions 
and distortions due to repression and selective recall. 
Excerpts from the interviews showing the type of 
material obtained are given in the appendix.—C. K. 
Bishop. 

470. Hunt, Robert C., & Forstenzer, Hyman M. 
The New York State Community Mental Health 
Services Act: its birth and early development. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 680-685.—The origins, 
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principles, and provisions of an attempt to found a 
comprehensive community mental health program for 
an entire state is described.—N. H. Pronko. 


471. Leader, Arthur L. Social work consulta- 
tion to psychiatry. Soc. Casewk, 1957, 38, 22-28.— 
A recent development is the role of the social worker 
as a consultant to psychiatry. This consultation has 
focused on these basic teaching points: (1) diagnosis, 
treatment, and disposition of patients through the 
analysis and interpretation of social factors; (2) de- 
scribing the need for additional social information; 
(3) recommending specific activities or predictions of 
behavior based upon social work knowledge; (4) the 
extension of the psychiatric resident’s knowledge of 
social agency practice and procedures in making re- 
ferrals.—L. B. Costin. 


472. Lemkau, Paul V., Furman, Sylvan S., Farb- 
man, Ruth; Lay, Madeleine, & Bailey, Margaret. 
The operations of the New York State community 
mental health services act in New York City. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 686-690.—Interpreta- 
tion and commentary are interwoven with descriptive 
material on the operation of the Community Mental 
Health Board program.—N. H. Pronko. 


473. Lurie, Abraham; Miller, Joseph S. A., Pin- 
sky, Louise; Posner, William, & Vogelstein, 
Hertha. The placement of discharged mental pa- 
tients in foster homes; a cooperative project be- 
tween mental hospital and family agency. /. Hill- 
side Hosp., 1956, 5, 468-479.—The private residence 
program for mental patients discharged from hospital 
was developed jointly by Hillside Hospital and the 
Jewish Community Service. Administrative pro- 
cedures and problems are described.—C. T. Bever. 


474. Meares, Ainslie. The medical interview; 
a study of clinically significant interpersonal re- 
actions. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1957. 
x, 117 p. $3.50.—Addressed to the medical student 
and practitioner, the psychodynamics of medical in- 
terviews neither concerning organic illness nor strictly 
psychiatric, are discussed with emphasis on the doc- 
tor-patient relationship, nonverbal communication, the 
meaning of the physical examination, the value of 
abreaction and suggestion.—C. 7. Bever. 


475. Mullan, Hugh. Group psychotherapy in 
private practice; practical considerations. /. Hill- 
side Hosp., 1957, 6, 34-42.—The method of group 
psychotherapy is briefly described for physicians and 
psychiatrists not conversant with it. Some typical 
administrative problems and their handling are dis- 
cussed. Group psychotherapy is considered more 
difficult than individual therapy and suggestions are 
proferred to increase the effectiveness of the begin- 
ning group therapist.—C. 7. Bever. 


476. Poole, Aileen. Counselor judgment and 
counseling evaluation. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 
4, 37-40.—“Using typescripts of counseling inter- 
views, and judgments by typescript, readers were 
compared with judgments which counselors made be- 
fore and after counseling interviews.” It is concluded 
that “. . . in this context an evaluation of a type- 
script was not consonant with the reported evaluation 
during the counseling process by the original coun- 
selor.” The implications of the results are indicated. 
—M. M. Reece. 
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477. Saslow, George, & Matarazzo, Joseph D. 
Studies on the stability of interaction patterns in 
psychiatric interviews. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 76, 614-615.—Abstract and discussion. 


478. Saslow, George, & Matarazzo, Joseph D. 
Studies on the stability of interaction patterns in 
psychiatric interviews. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 
123, 493-494.—Abstract and discussion. 

479. Sorenson, A. G., & Gross, C. F. Inter-rater 
réliability from the viewpoint of the rater. Per- 
sonn, Guid. J., 1957, 35, 365-368.—Each of 104 can- 
didates for teacher training was observed by 4 raters 
in a 50 minute group discussion. The observers were 
aware of bias and inconsistency although attempting 
to attain objectivity. When observers faced a too 
complex task they became discouraged, lost interest, 
and felt frustrated. However, rank order correlations 
indicate a tendency for inter-reliability of ratings to 
increase over successive observations.—G. S. Speer. 

480. Voigt, Johannes. Die Aktualgenes in der 
Psychologischen Diagnostik. (The “actual genetic” 
technique in psychological diagnosis.) Psychol. 
Beitr., 1956, 2, 586-636.—The “actual genetic” psy- 
chodiagnostic technique consists of asking the subject 
to interpret every picture in 5 series of 7 photographs, 
each series containing increasingly sharper photos of 
the same object. Methods of administration, norma- 
tive data (based on 1,600 protocols), and methods of 
quantitative and qualitative evaluation are considered, 
along with case illustrations, statistics, and 4 repro- 
duced series. Application of the method in fatigue 
research and findings obtained are reported. 33 ref- 
erences. English and French summaries.—H. P. 
David. 

481. Whitty, C. W. M. Mental changes as a 
presenting feature in subcortical cerebral lesions. 
J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 719-725.—Five cases are de- 
tailed as illustrations of the difficulty in differentiat- 
ing psychiatric from neurological diagnoses.—W. L. 
W ilkins. 

482. Wittenborn, J. R. The theory and tech- 
nique of assessment. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1957, 8, 
331-356.—This digest of the periodical literature be- 
tween January 1, 1955 and April 1, 1956 is organized 
to indicate some of the areas of activity: the condi- 
tional significance of test behavior, the assessor and 
his use of information, attempts at practical predic- 
tion, descriptions of special groups, conceptual valida- 
tion, personality concepts useful in assessment, ex- 
ploration with specific instruments, and approaches 
to assessment. 209-item bibliography.—A. /. Sprow. 


483. Zuberbier, Erika. Untersuchungen zur 
Konsistenz des graphischen Ausdrucks. (lInvesti- 
gations of consistency of graphic expression.) Z. 
diagnost. Psychol., 1956, 4, 238-260.—To study con- 
sistency in expressive movements, handwriting sam- 
ples, tree-drawings, ornament-drawings of 50 children, 
age 9-12, were compared. Matching method com- 
parisons yielded high individual consistency. Inde- 
pendent judgments of certain defined graphic features 
showed }oth consistencies and inconsistencies. These 
are discussed and interpreted relative to functional 
characteristics of different expressive forms. 19 ref- 
erences. English and French summaries.—H. P. 
David. 

(See also Abstracts 721, 930) 
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484. Arnold, Frank C., & Walter, Verne A. The 
relationship between a self- and other-reference 
sentence completion test. /. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 
4, 65-70.—The Rotter Incomplete Sentences Test 
and another form of this test were used to determine 
the relationship between self-reference and other- 
reference items. Only a moderate relationship was 
found for scores on the two forms. Implications are 
noted and comparison made with previous findings of 
the Rotter test—M. M. Reece. 


485. Bernardin, Alfred C., & Jessor, Richard. 
A construct validation of the Edwards personal 
preference schedule with respect to dependency. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 63-67.—“The present 
study is essentially a construct validation of certain 
aspects of the Edwards PPS related to the construct 
of dependency. Three properties of dependency were 
specified—treliance on others for approval, reliance on 
others for help, and conformity to the opinions and 
demands of others. . . . The results supported hy- 
potheses relating to the greater reliance of dependents 
on others for approval and for help. No differences 
were found between dependents and independents in 
group conformity. On the whole the research serves 
to contribute to the construct validity of the autonomy 
and deference scales of the PPS and indicates the 
possible utility of the PPS for research studies in 
personality.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


486. Canestrari, Renzo, & Minguzzi, Gian F. 
Z Test e percezione sociale. (Z test and social per- 
ception.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1956, 4, 261-270.— 
Administration of the Z test and the Rorschach to 50 
children 12 to 15 years old showed considerable differ- 
ences in test results. It is postulated that Z test ink- 
blots are more ambiguous, thus facilitating “Ein- 
stellung” of the response set and, in a socially per- 
ceptive way, adjusting inner needs to outer situations. 
English, French, and German summaries. 15 refer- 
ences.—H. P. David. 


487. Canter, Arthur. Rorschach response char- 
acteristics as a function of color and degree of 
emotional constriction. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 
21, 46.—Brief report. 


488. Charen, Sol. Pitfalls in interpretation of 
ya symbolism in Rorschach cards IV and 

II. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 52-56.—“This 
study is concerned with the present-day tendency to- 
ward interpretation of responses to Cards IV and VII 
of the Rorschach test as though they were symbolic 
representations of father and mother figures. The 
experimental evidence for such interpretations is 
sparse and there seems no convincing theoretical 
proof for such assumptions. Further validation of 
determining whether such symbolic meaning did exist 
was attempted by the writer. He found that when 
over fifty patients were asked to select Rorschach 
cards which reminded them of their own parents they 
tended to use all ten cards in such manner that no 
distinction between Cards IV and VII and the other 
eight cards could be made.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

489. Consalvi, Conrad, & Canter, Arthur. Ror- 
schach scores as a function of four factors. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 47-51.—“Both the verbal 
and nonverbal measures of intelligence affect Ror- 
schach scores in a similar manner and help identify 
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a single general intelligence factor in the Rorschach. 
. . . There is a factorial similarity among the high 
form-dominant color and shading scores as well as 
a unique factor of low form-dominance which includes 
both color and shading. This suggests that the tradi- 
tional method of separating determinants into the 
various color and shading categories may be unneces- 
sary ..., [and] movement may be regarded as a 
separate factor which includes both M and FM +m 
within it. The chief differentiation between the two 
major movement categories appears in the finding 
that M loaded on the intelligence factor while FM 
did not.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

490. Dana, Richard H. Manifest anxiety, in- 
telligence, and psychopathology. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 21, 38-40.—“The relationship between 
Manifest Anxiety and intelligence was evaluated by 
means of a design which attempted to control such 
variables as heterogeneity of intelligence and pres- 
ence of psychopathology. The Ss, 100 ‘normal’ and 
100 ‘neurotic,’ were similar in age and education. 
They were approximately normally distributed with 
respect to intelligence test scores. The results sug- 
gest that considerable caution must be exercised in 
interpreting any relationship between intelligence and 
Manifest Anxiety. Although no significant relation- 
ship was demonstrated, the present statistical results 
illustrate that faulty control of relevant variables 
may have contributed to some of the apparent sig- 
nificance of past research.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


491. Grayson, Harry M., & Olinger, Leonard B. 
Simulation of “normalcy” iatric patients 


by 
on the MMPI. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 73- 


77.—“In summary, this study revealed marked in- 
dividual differences in the ability of psychiatric pa- 
tients to simulate ‘normalcy’ on the MMPI... . 
Ability to improve differed for patients in different 
diagnostic categories. Improvement was manifested, 
in many cases, by a reduction in the deviancy of the 
same diagnostic pattern; in other cases, by a ‘diag- 
nostic shift’ to a less seriously disturbed category. 
. . . Improvability on the test appears to be a favor- 
able prognostic indication for early hospital discharge. 
Some diagnostic and therapeutic implications of the 
double-testing approach used in this study were briefly 
discussed.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

492. Guertin, Wilson H., Frank, George H., & 
Rabin, Albert I. Research with the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale: 1950-1955. Psychol. 
Bull., 1956, 53, 235-257.—Research concerned with 
the W-B as a test of general intelligence and as a 
diagnostic aid is summarized in this article. In com- 
parison with an earlier review of the research with 
the W-B (see 26: 930) there has been an increase 
in the number of well controlled studies. In addition, 
it was noted that “research with psychiatric syn- 
dromes has been reduced, whereas a larger proportion 
of the studies reviewed deal with the W-B as a test 
of general intelligence, investigating its reliability, 
validity, rationale, etc.” Research using various psy- 
chiatric populations and employing various scatter 
and patterning methods remains inconclusive. Meth- 
odological weaknesses in the current research are 
pointed out and new areas of research endeavor with 
the instrument are suggested. 139-item bibliography. 
—W. J. Meyer. 
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493. Henderson, Harold L. Tests and “tests” 
—caveat emptor. Personn. Guid. J., 1957, 35, 388- 
390.—A correlation of a newspaper measure of prac- ° 
tical judgment with the Otis Employment or D.A.T. 
Verbal test indicates that the newspaper test is lack- 
ing in validity—G. S. Speer. 

494. Hillson, J h S.. & Worchel, Philip. 
Self concept and defensive behavior in the mal- 
adjusted. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 83-88.—“A 
self-rating inventory (SAI) consisting of 54 state- 
ments of need-satisfaction patterns was administered 
to 47 normals, 37 neurotics (the ‘anxious’ group), and 
36 schizophrenics (group with defensive patterns). 
The inventory yielded self, ideal, and other scores 
for each subject.” Self refers to the subject’s per- 
ception of how the activity described is like him, 
ideal, how he would like to be, and other, how it is 
like other people. Among the findings were the fol- 
lowing : “The neurotic group gave significantly poorer 
self-appraisals than the other two groups. The nor- 
mals and schizophrenics gave practically similar self- 
appraisals,” and “on the ideal, the neurotic was not 
significantly different from the normals, but the 
schizophrenics set their level significantly lower than 
that of the normals.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

495. Kogan, William S., Quinn, Robert; Ax, 
Albert F., & Ripley, Herbert Some methologi- 
cal problems in the quantification of clinical as- 
sessment by Q array. /. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 
57-62.—“1. A statement of the desirable characteris- 
tics of an instrument for quantifying clinical assess- 
ments is given.... 2. The variable of health-sick- 
ness defined by the operations described in this 
paper seems indistinguishable at this point from the 
characteristic attribute of self-assessors described in 
several papers as social desirability. 3. This variable 
in Q arrays should be controlled within the struc- 
ture of the Q array. Failure to do so obscures the 
interrelationship of what we have described as ‘cul- 
tural stereotypes’ and other variables in assessments 
within the particular problem studied. Statistical 
separation of these variables is possible but cumber- 
some and inefficient.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

496. Levine, Murray; Glass, Harvey, & Melt- 
zoff, Julian. The inhibition process, Rorschach 
human movement res and intelligence. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 41-45.—“Two groups of 
veterans with a wide variety of psychiatric diagnoses 
were differentiated on the basis of whether or not the 
Ss had reproduced the reversed N of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue digit symbol subtest as an N. Analysis of 
the error led to the hypothesis that the error was a 
function of an insufficient delay or control of a re- 
sponse tendency. . . . The findings provide further 
evidence of the general significance of the inhibition 
process, as measured by M and by specific tasks, in 
that manifestations of the inhibition process can be 
identified in intelligence test performance. These 
data suggest it may be fruitful to attempt to subsume 
concepts of intelligence and intelligent behavior under 
more general personality theory.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

497. Meyerhoff, Horst. Zur Theorie des Rohr- 
schachtests. (Contribution to the theory of the 
Rorschach test.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 25-31.— 
Rorschach based the test on association theory, the 
association between actual affective perception and 
former engrams (memory traces). The possibility 
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to explain the Rorschach test from the gestalt psy- 
chological viewpoint instead is discussed and parallels 
to Sander’s experiments in actual genesis in percep- 
tion are drawn. For instance an evaluation of Ror- 
schach tests of patients with traumatic brain-damage 
will not yield a sufficient differentiation compared 
with protocols of depressive and feeble-minded pa- 
tients. An interpretation according to gestalt-psy- 
chological principles, however, allows such a differen- 
tiation. —W. J. Koppitz. 

498. Motoaki, H., Tomita, M., & Yumoto, Y. 
(A study of form-level rating in the Rorschach test 
I.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 28, 86-93.—Average form 
levels, both weighted and unweighted, are given for 
ail scoring categories of the Rorschach protocols ob- 
tained from 55 college undergraduates, 40 high school 
students, and 30 sixth-grade pupils. English sum- 
mary.—J. Lyons. 

499. Murstein, Bernard I. Some comments on 
the measurement of projection and empathy. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 81-82.—This paper ex- 
amined the “various significant correlations found by 
Norman and Leiding” (see J. consult. Psychol, 1956, 
20, 79-82), in their article on the relationship be- 
tween measures of individual and mass empathy. 
The present author questions these correlations, con- 
sidering them to be “at least in part spurious.” On 
this basis he questions the findings reported by these 
authors.—A. J. Bachrach. 


500. Olin, Tom D., & Reznikoff, Marvin. The 
use of Doppelt’s short form of the Wechsler adult 
intelligence scale with psychiatric patients. J. 
consult, Psychol., 1957, 21, 27-28.—“An attempt was 
made to check the accuracy of Full Scale score pre- 
diction using the WAIS short form as proposed by 
Doppelt with a psychiatrically disturbed population. 
A correlation of .925 was obtained between the sum 
of the four subtests and the obtained Full Scale score. 
The standard error of estimate was computed to be 
7.9 scaled score points. The results suggest that the 
Doppelt short form yields reasonably accurate pre- 
diction of IQs in a disturbed population.”—A. J. 
Bachrach. 


501. Piotrowski, Z unt A. Perceptanalysis ; 
a fundamentally reworked, expanded, and systema- 
tized Rorschach method. New York: Macmillan, 
1957. xvii, 505 p. $6.75.—After discussing percept- 
analysis as a science and describing the development 
and theoretical foundations of the Rorschach test, 
the author considers administration and scoring; area 
components ; form, movement, color, and shading re- 
sponses ; reaction times and shocks; content; and the 
interdependence of components. Principles of inter- 
pretation are illustrated with two extensive case stud- 
ies, one of which is from Rorschach. As reflected in 
the subtitle, “the chief effort . . . has gone into clarify- 
ing the fundamental concepts used in the interpreta- 
tion of raw perceptanalytic data. . . . Definitions are 
. .. more detailed, more specific, and more qualified.” 
180 references.—H. P. David. 

502. Rosenzweig, Saul. Projective methods and 

chometric criteria. Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 
152-155.—The author defends projective methods 
against the recent criticisms of Sutcliffe. It is pointed 
out that the Picture Frustration (P-F) Study, like 
other projective methods, includes variables not in- 
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tended to be homogeneous. The demand for item 
homogeneity is, therefore, inapplicable. Psychomet- 
ric criteria are in general inappropriate when applied 
to projective methods. (See 31: 1070.)—P. E. Lich- 
tenstein. 


503. Sundberg, Norman D. Projective methods. 
In E. A. Speigel, Progress in neurology and psychia- 
try, (see 32: 619), 571-583.—Recent progress in the 
area of projective techniques is summarized under the 
following headings: new developments and modifica- 
tions, clinical studies and discussions, and experi- 
mental and validation studies—N. H. Pronko. 


504. Sutcliffe, J. P. On the methodology of 
projective testing. Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 180- 
185.—The author describes an alternative to the cur- 
rent methodology of projective testing. This alter- 
native has the advantages of being objective, of pav- 
ing “the way for theoretical understanding of the 
relationships between cognitive and motivational proc- 
esses,” and of incorporating the projective test field 
into general psychology.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


505. Winter, William D., & Prescott, James W. 
A cross validation of Starer’s test of cultural sym- 
bolism. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 22.—Brief 
report. 

506. Zulliger, Hans. Projektive Tests und 
“Kleine Psychotherapie.” (Projective tests and 
“miniature psychotherapy.”) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 
10, 610-629.—Projective tests do not have psycho- 
therapeutic value, except in an indirect fashion, i.e., 
when used as a basis for counseling or treatment. 
The use of the Z-test, a 3 card inkblot test, is shown 
in 4 cases of psychological counseling. In all cases 
the complaint of the patient disappeared following the 
consultation. Neurotic developments in children may 
often be interrupted by early action of the parents, 
guided by counseling based on a careful projective 
test diagnosis of the child’s situation —E. W. Eng. 


(See also Abstracts 28, 123, 267, 895) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


507. Bartsch, W., & Sperling, E. Schmerzbe- 
handlung mit Phenothiazinderivaten (Megaphen 
und Atosil). (Treatment of pain with derivatives of 
phenothiazine (megaphen and atosil).) Nervenarst, 
1956, 27, 458-463.—20 patients with long standing 
severe “vegetative pain” and 10 with “cerebrospinal 
pain” were treated for about four weeks with a com- 
bination of megaphen (chlorpromazine) and atosil in 
divided doses of up to 200 mgm per day as well as 
0.6 gm luminal. Among the first group, 13 were 
“cured,” i.e., free of pain for at least six months, 
and the remaining seven were “improved.” The pa- 
tients of the second group were only briefly relieved 
of their pain. The authors speculate about the patho- 
genesis of the pain and the effects of their treatment. 
—M. Kaelbling. 


508. Baudouin, Charles. Les éléments de la 
situation analytique. (Elements in the psycho- 
analytic situation.) Acta psychother. psychosom. 
orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 203-217.—The term “trans- 
ference” should be used only for the actual reactiva- 
tion of previous experience during the psychoanalytic 
session, but it is not the whole of the latter. To this 
must be added the patients character traits, the real 
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relationship to the analyst, and processes of projec- 
tion. English and German summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


509. Bennett, A. E., & Engle, Bernice. Psy- 
chiatric nursing and ocupational therapy. In E. 
A. Speigel, Progress in neurology and psychiatry, 
(see 32: 619), 625-633.—The current status and prob- 
lems in the areas of psychiatric nursing and occupa- 
tional therapy are reflected in a review of the recent 
contributions to the literature in these areas —N. H. 
Pronko. 


510. Bernheim, H. Suggestive therapeutics; a 
treatise on the nature and uses of hypnotism. 
Westport, Conn.: Associated Booksellers, 1957. xvi, 
420 p. $5.95.—This is a reprinting of the Christian 
Herter translation from the second and revised French 
edition of De la suggestion et de ses applications a 
la thérapeutique. 


511. Beukenkamp, Cornelius. Further develop- 
ments of the transference life concept in thera- 
peutic groups. J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 441-448. 
—Transference-countertransference in group therapy 
is described as a structure of polarities akin to trans- 
ference in the family and in society.—C. T. Bever. 


512. Bloom, Daniel An approach to electro- 
shock therapy with the use of anticonvulsants. /. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 491-492.—It is suggested 
that preliminary administration of anti-convulsants 
be given in order to raise the threshold of subsequently 
administered convulsants.—N. H. Pronko. 

513. Blumberg, Arnold G., Cohen, Lester, & 
Miller, Joseph S. A. The relation of mecholyl- 


induced hypotension to the classification of psy- 
chiatric patients and its prognostic significance 
with electroshock therapy. /. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 
5, 216-231.—The sympathetic tone of 100 patients 
was evaluated on the basis of systolic blood pressure 
response to the subcutaneous injection of mecholyl. 
A definite correlation with age and with psychiatric 
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diagnosis was revealed. 
17 refer- 


for electroshock therapy was confirmed. 
ences.—C. T. Bever. 


514. Boss, Medard. Psychoanalyse und Da- 
seinsanalytik. (Psychoanalysis and existence ana- 
lytic.) Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1957. 160 p. 
DM 14.80.—The efficacy of Freud’s presence and 
technique as a psychoanalyst can be more fully un- 
derstood through the existence analytic of Heidegger 
than through Freud’s own theories. The “existence 
analysis” of Binswanger represents an unsuccessful 
attempt to make use of Heidegger’s fundamental 
clarification in psychiatry; nevertheless it has en- 
riched the means for personality description within 
a still basically split subject/object frame of refer- 
ence. The existence analytic of Heidegger enables 
the work of psychoanalysis to proceed in lucid free- 
dom from the self-interference of unclear verbal 
formulations about what is occurring.—E. W. Eng. 

515. Bouvet, M., Marty, P., & Sauguet, H. 
Transfert, contre-transfert et réalité. (Transfer- 
ence, countertransference and reality.) Rev. franc. 
psychanal., 1956, 20, 494-516.—Transference, coun- 
tertransference and reality are blended at every mo- 
ment in the analysis of any incident. The real in- 
cident enters first into a whole in which projection 
remains all powerful, and for a long time is, in the 
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analyst’s hands, only an instrument which allows him 
to bring about a certain evolution of transference.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

516. Bromberg, Walter. The nature and art of 
psychotherapy. J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 333-341. 
—Psychotherapists, though employing various thera- 
peutic techniques, seem to be successful when both 
patient and therapist believe in the validity of the 
“cause” of the symptom. Various aspects of the 
psychotherapeutic “art” are discussed. The impor- 
tance of the conative drive is presented. The patient 
must also accept the causal relationships brought 
within his “range of reason.”—C. T. Bever. 

517. Cartwright, Rosalind Dymond. Effects of 
psychotherapy on self-consistency. /. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 4, 15-22.—“The self-consistency of twenty 
subjects was tested: ten subjects were tested before 
they began and after they had completed client-cen- 
tered psychotherapy; and ten control subjects were 
tested on one occasion.” The results are interpreted 
as indicating an increase in self-consistency with suc- 
cessful therapy. Other results are also noted.—M. 
M. Reece. 


518. Deniker, Pierre. Recent advances in “phar- 
maco-psychiatry.” J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1956, 
17, 381-384.—Present methods are insufficient for full 
understanding and treatment of mental disease.—S. 
Kavruck. 

519. DuBois, Franklin S. Rehabilitation and 
occupational therapy. Amer. /. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 
637-641.—The more important advances reflected in 
the voluminous literature in the area of rehabilitation 
and occupational therapy appearing during 1956 are 
here summarized.—N. H. Pronko. 

520. Farber, Leslie H., Howe, Reuel L., & Fried- 
man, Maurice S. Martin Buber and psycho- 
therapy. Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 7(69), 46-53.— 
Each author offers a separate paper. Farber discusses 
the “mutual encounter” between therapist and patient, 
a “meeting” which Buber calls the I-Thou relation; 
Howe, theological education in this connection; and 
Friedman, psychotherapy.—A. Eglash. 

521. Faucett, R. L., Litin, E. M., & Achor, R. 
W. P. The neuropharmacologic action of rau- 
wolfia and its psychodynamic effects. Psychosom. 
Med., 1956, 18, 516.—Abstract. 


522. Feldman, Paul E. A comparative study of 
various ataractic drugs. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 
113, 589-594.—A very chronic inpatient population 
of a state hospital was studied over 2 years and in- 
volved 1,450 ataractic drug trials on 1,238 patients. 
Large numbers of observers were utilized in evaluat- 
ing treatment results. All 5 compounds tested were 
of some benefit but not to the same degree. Use of 
these drugs is recommended in the treatment of psy- 
chiatric disorders.—N. H. Pronko. 

523. Ferguson, R. S. Influences of reserpine on 
E. C. T.; preliminary observations. /. ment. Sci., 
1956, 102, 826-829.—The post-ictal apnoeic interval is 
prolonged and the muscular discharge is reduced and 
qualitatively altered —W. L. Wilkins. 

524. Freeman, Walter. Psychosurgery. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 615-617.—Advances in opera- 
tive techniques as well as follow-up studies of patients 
undergoing psychosurgery are reviewed in the litera- 
ture appearing during 1956.—N. H. Pronko. 
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525. Freeman, Walter. Psychosurgery. In E. 
A. Speigel, Progress in neurology and psychiatry, 
(see 32: 619), 387-398.—A series of recent studies 
outlines the areas in which surgery and the tran- 
quilizing drugs (chemical lobotomy) can supplement 
rather than replace each other, a number of mono- 
graphs recently published is then reviewed, after 
which follow-up studies, a comparison of various 
operations, psychological and clinic studies and the 
work of Egaz Monic are summarized.—N. H. Pronko. 

526. Freud, Sigmund. Informe sobre la elec- 
troterapia de los neuréticos de guerra (1920). 
(Report on electrotherapy in war neurotics (1920).) 
Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 1956, 13, 277-280. 

527. Garma, Angel. Episodios de cefaleas en 
tratamientos psicoanaliticos. (Headache episodes 
in psychoanalytic treatments.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. 
Aires, 1954, 11, 155-168.—Seven cases are presented 
in which the head, or some part of it, is genitalized 
and experienced as a field of guilt feelings and super- 
ego attacks —M. Knobel. 

528. Garma, Angel. Interpretaciones erréneas 
de hostilidad reprimida en cefaleas. (Erroneous in- 
terpretations of repressed hostility in headaches.) 
Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 1954, (1-2), 219-232.— 
Five cases of psychoanalysts in treatment are pre- 
sented, with different situations of misplaced inter- 
pretations of repressed hostility expressed through 
headaches.—M. Knobel. 


529. Goldman, George S. Communication be- 
tween marital partners as an instrument of ther- 
apy. J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 350-360.—As an 
adjunct to therapy, increased insightful communica- 
tion between marital partners may be therapeutically 
helpful. Some types of partners are not desirable 
combinations and such interaction should not be en- 
couraged.—C. T. Bever. 

530. Heyer, Gustav Richard. Menschen in Not. 
Arztebriefe aus einer psychotherapeutischen 
Praxis. (People in need. A physician’s letters from 
his psychotherapeutic practice.) Stuttgart, Germany: 
Hippokrates Verlag, 1957. 172 p. DM 19.50.—This 
is a collection of 26 brief letters to medical colleagues 
and others in which the author discusses varied psy- 
chosomatic symptoms and cites illustrative case ma- 
terial. Psychotherapeutic suggestions range from 
depth psychology to metaphysics.—H. P. David. 

531. Hoffer, A. Experimental pharmacodynam- 
ics and psychobiology. J. clin. exp. Psychopath, 
1956, 17, 376~377.—Three factors must be considered 
when administering any drug: the psychologic, the 
placebo effect on the first factor, and the effect of the 
drug on factors one and two. Until the first factor 
can be ruled out, we can only say that we know the 
effect of drugs when all three factors are present. 
The effect of drugs with omission of the second fac- 
tor is important.—S. Kavruck. 

532. Infield, Henrik F. Community and psy- 
chotherapy: a study of Gould Farm. J. hum. Re- 
lat., 1956, 5(1), 50-78.—A description of a com- 
munity committed to the therapy of self-rehabilitation 
in environmental conditions conducive to such end.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

533. Karliner, William. Epileptic states follow- 
ing electroshock therapy. J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 
5, 258-263.—With a review of the literature, 6 pa- 
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tients are reported who developed epileptic seizures 
after cessation of electroshock treatment. In 4 the 
seizures disappeared within 3 years.—C. T. Bever. 


534. Kinross-Wright, Vernon, & Moyer, John 
H. Chlorpromazine and hepatic function. A.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 675-680.—This 
study was undertaken to determine whether results 
from liver tests could be used to predict the develop- 
ment of jaundice among those under treatment with 
chlorpromazine. “The hepatic function of 30 medical 
and 33 psychiatric patients was studied. No changes 
were found, and it is considered that routine liver 
tests are of no value for predicting the development 
of hepatotoxicity.”"—L. A. Pennington. 


535. Klapman, J. W., & Corsini, Raymond J. 
Group psychotherapy. In E. A. Speigel, Progress 
in neurology and psychiatry, (see 32: 619), 584- 
594.—A highly selected group of bibliographic items 
is reviewed representing the past year’s progress in 
group psychotherapy in the following lines: applica- 
tions, techniques, training, research, industrial, and 
milieu therapy.—N. H. Pronko. 


536. Lazarsfeld, Sofie. Sources of obstacles in 
the course of therapy. Amer. J. indiv. Psychol., 
1956, 12, 136-138.—Emphasis is placed upon the 
therapist's attitude toward the therapeutic situation, 
and on his attitude toward the patient—A. R. 
Howard. 

537. Lebovici, Serge. Psychoanalytical appli- 
cations of psychodrama. J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 280- 
291.—Moreno’s assertion that psychodrama is “a 
better technique than psychoanalysis” is challenged. 
The thesis is developed that both procedures have 
principles and goals in common. “Psychoanalysts 
cannot encounter psychodramatic techniques without 
using them and without applying their theoretical and 
technical conception to this aspect of psychotherapy.” 
—L. A. Pennington. 


538. Lenzner, Abraham §S., & Solovey, Sylvia. 
Structure and process in limited-goal outpatient 
psychotherapy. J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 449-459. 
—The purpose, patient selection, intake procedures, 
psychological testing and goal-limited therapy of the 
Queens Outpatient Clinic of Hillside Hospital are 
described.—C. T. Bever. 


539. Liberman, David. Cefaleas a raiz del 
fracaso por superar una fijacién. (Headaches owing 
to failure in overcoming a fixation.) Rev. Psicoandl., 
B. Aires, 1954, 11, 93-109.—A 37-year-old male pa- 
tient started with headaches after 3 years of psycho- 
analysis, when he changes his attitude toward his 
wife. He identifies his body with a penis, that has 
to be potent, but which a phallic mother subjugated 
anally. The conflict of defying his father focuses in 
his neck muscles and he gives up to his father with 
a typical physical attitude of failure and the symptom 
of headache.—M. Knobel. 


540. Loeser, Lewis H. The role of group ther- 
apy in private practice; a clinical evaluation. J. 
Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 460-467.—On the basis of 9 
years’ experience, group therapy in private practice 
is assessed. Reasonably selected patients improve 
as quickly and well as with other techniques. Group 
therapy may be superficial or on a deep level depend- 
ing on the skill, experience and goals of the therapist. 
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It can implicate and modify the basic character struc- 
ture.—C. T. Bever. 

541. Mason, Alan. Outpatient psychotherapy 
under the National Health Service. /. ment. Sci., 
1956, 102, 726-741.—Although long-term analysis is 
not available under the service, study of 49 cases ob- 
taining medium or short-term therapy shows the 
operation of socialized psychotherapy, with only 7 
rated as not improved.—W. L. Wilkins. 

542. Mechlow, Joseph. Psychobiological im- 
plications in insulin therapy with children. /. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 432-447.—Orthodox Pavlovian 
and Freudian theory are linked in a theory of social 
learning. Pathogenesis of behavior disorders is dis- 
cussed on the basis of this correlation of physiological 
and behavioral pathogenesis, following which the 
mode of action of insulin in treating these disorders 
is considered. Finally, since biological and psycho- 
analytic processes are commonly reflected in the draw- 
ings of insulin treated children, a series of drawings 
of an insulin treated child are demonstrated.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

543. Middendorp-Moor, Verena. Katamnes- 
tische Untersuchungen nach poliklinisch durch- 
defihrter Kurzpsychotherapie. (Follow-up studies 
after brief psychotherapy in an outpatient clinic.) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 10, 662-675.—A follow-up 
study of 60 patients 3-6 years after brief psycho- 
therapy for neurotic complaints in an outpatient 
clinic. Treatment involved a wide variety of meth- 
ods. Each patient had an average of 19 consultations 
in a 6 months period. A clear improvement was 
noted in 27 patients, no apparent change in 23, a 
change of symptom in 2, and increased difficulty in 8. 
Yet 50 patients felt they had benefitted from the treat- 
ment. Although the indications for both psychoanaly- 
sis and brief psychotherapy are, to a certain extent, 
the same, there are nevertheless specific circumstances 
under which one or the other is the therapy of choice. 
—E. W. Eng. 

544. Miksztal, M. Wesley. Chlorpromazine 
(thorazine) and reserpine in residential treatment 
of neuropsychiatric disorders in children. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 477-479.—From a study of 74 
children displaying neuropsychiatric symptoms and 
treated with reserpine or thorazine, marked or mod- 
erate improvement was found in 65 to 81 per cent, 
depending upon the diagnostic category involved. 
Chemotherapy of the kind of cases treated here is 
recommended.—N. H. Pronko. 

545. Moll, A. E. Psychiatric night treatment 
unit in a general hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 
113, 722-727.—The operation of a Night Centre is 
described to which patients come for an overnight 
stay 5 nights a week for an average stay of 28 days. 
On arrival, all patients go to bed and receive sub- 
coma insulin therapy and individual and weekly group 
psychotherapy. The advantages of such a service 
are indicated.—N. H. Pronko. 

546. Mullan, Hugh. The nonteleological in 
dreams in group psychotherapy. /. Hillside Hosp., 
1956, 5, 480-487.—Dream reporting is useful in group 
psychotherapy. The nonteleological aspect of the 
dream should be preserved because marked teleologi- 
cal consideration tends to separate the group. Meth- 
= useful to the therapist are described.—C. T. 

ever. 
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547. Niswander, G. Donald, & Holt, Earl K. 
Chemotherapy with azacyclonal in mental health. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 473-476.—Preliminary 
findings are reported in a study in which azacyclonal 
was administered to a group of mentally ill patients, 
20 acutely psychotic patients and 11 chronically dis- 
turbed individuals —N. H. Pronko. 


548. Overholser, Winfred. Psychobiologic ad- 
vances and the management of hospitalized pa- 
tients. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1956, 17, 378-380.— 
The pendulum in psychiatry has swung back to the 
use of ataraxic drugs. Such drugs however are not 
a panacea in institutional treatment.—S. Kavruck. 


549. Pare, C. M.B. Acetylcholine as a therapeu- 
tic agent in mild psychiatric disorders. /. ment. 
Sci., 1956, 102, 847-850.—No therapeutic effect noted 
in treatment of 110 patients—IV. L. Wilkins. 


550. Piekenbrock, Thomas C., Taylor, Robert C., 
& Becka, Dorothy R. EEG during electroconvul- 
sive therapy with succinylcholine. A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 653-659.—Tracings were 
made on 15 Ss “during electroconvulsive therapy pre- 
medicated with pentothal and atropine and immobi- 
lized by succinylcholine.” The electrical activity in- 
duced during the grand mal seizures was consistently 
of the petit mal type. This finding is discussed briefly 
in relation to the problem of recording electrical ac- 
tivity during the actual grand mal attack.—ZL. A. 
Pennington. 

551. Rappaport, Ernest A. The management of 
an erotized transference. Psychoanal. Quart., 1956, 
25, 515-529.—When there is excessive libidinization 
or hypercathexis of the transference by the patient, 
the therapist may turn this into a corrective emotional 
experience by constant reality testing and by keeping 
the tenuous balance between allowing the patient to 
believe that one is sincerely interested in him and 
has confidence in him, and at the same time discourag- 
ing any assumption that one has a stake in his thera- 
peutic success.—L. N. Solomon. 


552. Rascovsky, Arnaldo, & Rascovsky, Matilde. 
Fefaleas transitorias en el curso del tratamiento 
psicoanalitico. (Transitory headaches in the course 
of psychoanalytic treatment.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. 
Aires, 1954, 11, 178-195.—Being the headache in psy- 
choanalytical treatment a somatic equivalent of anx- 
iety it is postulated that the basic factor for this symp- 
tom lies in the cephalic implications of the birth 
trauma. Several examples are presented.—M. Knobel. 


553. Safran, Betsy, & Spiegel, Frances. Helping 
a mother facing medical crisis in a child. /. Jew- 
ish communal Serv., 1956, 33, 180-184.—Aiding the 
parent to cope with a “sudden, incapacitating and 
fatal illness of a young and previously healthy child” 
is a problem that the caseworkers must face from time 
to time. This discussion suggests by means of a 
case history, ways and means for reducing the threat- 
ening situation by providing direct treatment in the 
form of psychiatric support enabling the parent to 
withstand the impact of this seriously traumatic oc- 
currence.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

554. Smith S. The use of electroplexy (E.C.T.) 
in psychiatric syndromes complicating pregnancy. 
J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 796-800.—With 15 cases, ten 
had unmodified treatment, five with a relaxant, but 
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there were no complications, and all children de- 
veloped normally.—W. L. Wilkins. 

555. Snyder, William U. The psychotherapy re- 
search program at the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 9-14.—Research 
in psychotherapy at this university has been con- 
cerned with: (1) the prediction of therapeutic move- 
ment; (2) the attempt to measure progress or change ; 
(3) the personal characteristics of counselors; and 
(4) the client-counselor relationship—M. M. Reece. 

556. Standal, Stanley W., & van der Veen, Ferdi- 
nand. am of therapy in relation to counselor 
estimates of personal integration and other case 
variables. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 1-9.—‘The 
major conclusions were: (a) Change in level of per- 
sonal integration is positively related to case length. 
Such change has a moderate linear relationship with 
log case length. (b) Change in level of personal in- 
tegration is more highly related to case length than 
change or outcome on other important case variables. 
(c) Most case variables are slightly related to length 
of therapy. (d) With respect to actual amount of 
therapy, change in personal integration may be more 
important than rated success or other case variables. 
(e) Case length can be a meaningful variable in the 
study of therapy.”—A. J. Bachach. 

557. Stein, Aaron. The superego and group in- 
teraction in group psychotherapy. J. Hulside 


Hosp., 1956, 5, 495-504.—The setting of group psy- 
chotherapy reproduces the social setting in which the 
individual superego is developed and manifestations 
of superego functioning occur in relation to the group, 
the therapist and from patient to patient. Group psy- 
chotherapy facilitates the ready understanding and 
correction of faulty superego attitudes through sub- 


stitution, identification, and ego and defense strength- 
ening. —C. T. Bever. 

558. Szasz, Thomas S. Some observations on 
the use of tranquilizing drugs. A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 86-92.—The current 
sociopsychological “vogue” of the tranquilizing drugs 
is questioned on philosophical and medical grounds. 
The use of the drugs may reflect, among other signs, 
the “ ‘symptom’ of the ancient occupational disease of 
physicians known as ‘furor therapeuticus’.”—L. 4. 
Pennington. 

559. Tarachow, Sidney. Concerning homicidal 
impulses toward the psychoanalyst. J. Hillside 
Hosp., 1956, 5, 416-418.—2 dreams of an analytic 
patient revealing homicidal impulses against the 
analyst are reported and interpreted—C. T. Bever. 

560. Thorpe, J. G., & Baker, A. A. A research 
method to assess a new tranquillizing drug. /. 
ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 790-795.—Analysis of covari- 
ance is utilized—W. L. Wilkins. 

561. Tucker, Hyman; Lewis, Richard B., Mar- 
tin, Gaither Lee, & Over, Charles H. R. Tele- 
vision therapy; effectiveness of closed-circuit tele- 
vision as a medium for therapy in treatment of 
the mentally ill. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1957, 77, 57-69.—141 hospitalized psychotic women, 
divided into matched control and experimental groups, 
were studied over a 7-month interval during which 
the latter group was exposed to televised therapy 
programs (panel and group therapy sessions) and to 
selected motion pictures on mental health problems. 
—L. A. Pennington. 
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562. Watson, Peter D., & Kanter, Stanley S. 
Some influences of an experimental situation on the 
psychotherapeutic process; a report, based on 44 
treatment interviews, of the reactions of a patient 
and therapist to observation, recording, and physi- 
ological measurement. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 
457-470.—Content analysis, pre- and post-psychologi- 
cal testings, and other indicators suggested that “the 
addition of investigative procedures to the therapeutic 
situation introduces psychodynamic elements of the 
same order as the specific attributes of the patient, 
the therapist, and the therapeutic environment.” It is 
concluded that indices of therapeutic progress, cor- 
related with the working through of transference 
resistance, “provide evidence for the compatibility 
of a research environment and psychoanalytically 
oriented psychotherapy in certain cases."—L. A. 
Pennington. 

563. Weiss, Frederick A. Psychoanalyse und 
moralische Werte. (Psychoanalysis and moral val- 
ues.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1957, 7, 10-24. 
—German translation of paper from Amer. J. Psy- 
choanal., 1952, 12, 39-49 (see 27: 6585). 

_ 564. Wilcox, Katherine W., Funderburk, Wil- 
liam H., & Wilcox, Paul H. Drug therapy. In 
E. A. Speigel, Progress in neurology and psychiatry, 
(see 32: 619), 595-624.—The past year’s progress in 
the clinical use of drugs in the treatment of mental 
and nervous disorders is reviewed in a summary that 
includes 343 references. The following drugs are in- 
cluded : reserpine, chlorpromazine hydrochloride, other 
ataraxics and non-barbiturate sedatives, barbiturate 
sedatives, central nervous system stimulants, and hal- 
lucinogens.—N. H. Pronko. 

_565. Williams, Mary. An example of synchro- 
nicity. J. analyt. Psychol., 1957, 2, 93-95.—“An ex- 
perience of synchronicity is described. It illustrates 
how the meaningful correspondence of inner and outer 
events brings about change. It is explained how 
Jung’s understanding of such phenomena rescues them 
from the realms of prelogical thinking and animism 
and the dubiety of prophecy, and so helps the analyst 
to orientate himself and the patient towards them.”— 
O. Strunk, Jr. 

566. Winder, C. L. Psychotherapy. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1957, 8, 309-330.—98 items of the literature 
from April, 1955 to April, 1956 are reviewed in 3 
sections: outcome studies, process research, and “. . . 
certain trends represented in the discussion articles 
having to do with viewpoints and techniques of psy- 
chotherapy.”—A. J. Sprow. 

567. Wortis, Joseph. Physiological treatment. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 611-615.—*Physiologi- 
cal treatment is booming; the past year has seen a 
glut of conferences and papers on chlorpromazine, the 
Rauwolfia alkaloids, and the new drugs intended to 
relieve neurotic and psychotic symptoms.”—N. H. 
Pronko. 

(See also Abstracts 20, 123, 326, 506, 572, 582, 584, 
600, 635, 660, 669, 685, 687, 694, 704, 706, 715, 
726, 735, 738, 741, 744, 747, 763, 770, 772, 792, 
806, 822, 924) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


568. Bruck, Mark Anton. Enlightening chil- 
dren. Amer. J. indiv. Psychol., 1956, 12, 157-170.— 
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Steps in the enlightenment of children are listed, fol- 
lowed by an illustrative case. Two interviews with 
an 8-year-old boy are held in the presence of a child 
psychology class —A. R. Howard. 

569. Dubo, Sara, & Rabinovitch, Ralph D. Child 
psychiatry. In E. A. Speigel, Progress in neurology 
and psychiatry, (see 32: 619), 501-514—A repre- 
sentative group of studies of the past year is reviewed 
as it pertains to infancy and patterns of mothering, 
the divisions of this area considered to have the most 
valuable contribution. Developmental and clinical 
studies, brain-injured children, childhood schizo- 
phrenia, psychophysiologic disorders, treatment, and 
the general field are other divisions that indicate the 
classification of literature inspected by these authors. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

570. Diihrssen, Annemarie. Psychologische 
Deutungen als therapeutisches Hilfsmittel in der 
Kinderanalyse. (Psychological interpretations as a 
therapeutic tool in the analysis of children.) Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1956, 15, 278-299.—Different 
aspects of the therapeutic method are pointed out. 
Mental contents may be voluntarily withheld by the 
patient or cannot be formulated. Information about 
mental processes may be given to the patient because 
he ought to have it. Finally the method is discussed 
of how dealing with contents is to be handled. Eng- 
lish and French summaries.—K. F. Muenzinger. 

571. Frankl, Liselotte. Die Bedeutung des klini- 
schen Interviews fiir die Diagnosestellung in der 
Kinderpsychiatrie. (The significance of the clinical 


interview for diagnosis in child psychiatry.) Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1956, 15, 300-312. 


—A prelimi- 
nary study of the difficulties of diagnosis at the Hamp- 
stead Clinic (London) is reported. In long drawn 
out cases a re-evaluation of the initial diagnosis is 
attempted after termination of treatment. The prob- 
lems in interviews with the parents are discussed. 
The relationships between the children and the inter- 
viewer are described. Certain fallacies in taking case 
histories are indicated. English and French sum- 
maries.—K. F. Muenszinger. 

572. Fuchs, Natalie Rogers. Play therapy at 
home. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1957, 3, 89-95.—A 
series of letters between Carl Rogers and his daughter 
concerning a toilet training problem. Play therapy 
is the modus operandi; the child plays, the mother 
cites her insights, and a cure is wrought.—C. K. 
Bishop. 

573. Hulse, Wilfred C., Davis, William S., & 
Michal-Smith, H. Children under stress in a 

jiatric clinic. Acta paediat., Stockh., 1957, 46, 32- 
42.—The Children’s Center, Dept. of Welfare, City 
of New York found that 10% of their resident popu- 
lation caused 51% of all pediatric clinic visits. An 
intensive study of 15 of the most frequent visitors 
showed 13 with psychoneurotic disorders, early neu- 
rotic character formation or primary behavior dis- 
order with anxiety (actual) neurosis and 2 were 
borderline psychotics. The investigators conclude 
that a public Children’s Center represents a place of 
relief, support and protection for the psychiatricall 
disturbed child deprived of these in his home.—R. rod 
Nickeson. 


574. Michael, Carmen Miller. Follow up studies 
of introverted children. III. Relative incidence of 
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criminal behavior. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1956, 
47, 414-422.—Follow up study of 551 Ss, originally 
seen on the average of 28 years ago at The Dallas, 
Texas Child Guidance Clinic, indicated that extro- 
verts were proportionally “more likely than intro- 
verts and ambiverts to commit not only juvenile de- 
linquent acts but also crimes in adult life.” These 
and other findings are discussed in relation to the 
multiple factors operative in the delinquency patterns. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


575. Paléologue, Marie. Introduction a la psy- 
chiatrie infantile. (Introduction to child psychia- 
try.) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 23, 180-188.—After 
a presentation of the psychological dynamics of child 
development, two cases are presented. An infantile 
schizophrenic, aged nine years, was treated with 
Largactil; the second, a 20-year-old girl, suffered 
severe hereditary tainting and an extremely unfavor- 
able educational background. German, English and 
Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


576. Robinson, J. Franklin. Psychiatric inpa- 
tient treatment of children. Washington, D. C.: 
American Psychiatric Association, 1957. xvii, 194 
p.—“This volume is a substantive report of the Con- 
ference on Inpatient Psychiatric Treatment for Chil- 
dren, held in Washington, D. C., October 17-21, 1956, 

. cooperatively planned and conducted by the 
American Psychiatric Association and the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry.” Among the topics 
discussed and reported are Community Setting, Plant 
and Cost, Administration and Personnel, Treatment 
Programs, Research, and surveys of needs for educa- 
tion. A Guide for Descriptive Studies of Centers and 
229 references are appended.—H. P. David. 


577. Roth, M. Psychanalyse et psychothérapie 
chez l’enfant. (Psychoanalysis and child psycho- 
therapy.) Rev. frang. psychanal., 1956, 20, 525-533. 
—In treating children, analytic practice enters in di- 
verse degree and in varied forms. Useful as it is, it 
remains nevertheless poorly defined, since all the 
factors playing a role in cure are not known. It does, 
however, give the therapist a development and free- 
dom of spirit to see his work with objectivity, in- 
tegrity and suppleness.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

578. Rouman, Jack. School children’s problems 
as related to parental factors. /. educ. Kes., 1956, 
50, 105-112.—Pupils presenting problems serious 
enough to be carried over for follow-up, but not in- 
cluding physical handicaps and mental retardation, 
were studied. Factors investigated were: employ- 
ment of mother, lack of adult male in the house, step- 
parents or guardians, order of birth, and personality 
components.—M. Murphy. 


579. Rubenstein, Helen. Prestige in the rela- 
tionship of natural and foster parents. /. Jewish 
communal Serv., 1956, 33, 166-173.—Four patterns 
by which prestige in the parental role may be attained 
are described. These are: (1) through “spontaneous 
self-depreciation changing with casework help recog- 
nition of realistic worth in excess of the original esti- 
mates”; (2) “defensive activities including deprecia- 
tion or withdrawal from the foster home because of 
its significance as a standard of approved parent- 
hood”; (3) minimal loss of “self-estimate resulting 
in inattention to the need for ah altered parental role 
in placement” and (4) “an unrealistic assumption 
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of parental attributes, too burdensome for endurance 
which require casework help to abandon.”—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

580. Salfield, D. J. Reflections on therapeutic 
separation of children from home. Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1956, 23, 165-174.—Therapy must restore 
the capacity for feeling at one with the world. If 
feelings can not be changed, child and parent must 
be separated. This is often accompanied by emotions 
of relief on both sides. The author poses questions 
concerning the advisability and counterindications 
of separation, situation of family or institution receiv- 
ing the child, effects on family and child when the 
latter returns to his own group, the optimum time 
limits for separation. French, German, and Spanish 
summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

581. Spitz, René A. Kinderbeabachtung und 
Psychotherapie im ersten Lebensjahr. (Observa- 
tion and therapy of children in the first year of life.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1956, 15, 313-335.— 
While in the psychotherapy of adults transference is 
one of the most effective tools, with infants a differ- 
ent approach is required. Here the modification of 
the environment, especially the child-parent relation- 
ship, is of prime importance. Inappropriate or in- 
adequate satisfaction of the infant’s vital emotional 
needs is often brought about by the mother’s absence 
or her lack of interest. Developmental imbalance in 
infancy is presented by charts which are discussed 
with respect to the intellectual and emotional sectors 
in personality. Therapeutic measures fall into four 
groups: Prophylaxis, restitution, substitution, and 
modification. English and French summaries.—K. F. 
Muenzinger. 


(See also Abstracts 311, 506, 553, 602) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


582. Azima, H., & Wittkower, E. D. A partial 
field survey of psychiatric occupational therapy. 
Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1957, 11, 1-7.—In the past 
“too much emphasis has been put upon the diversional 
and occupational aspects of activities to the neglect 
of psychodynamic problems of the individual receiv- 
ing occupational therapy” in psychiatric hospitals. 
Azima and Wittkower surveyed 15 major psychiatric 
centers in Canada and in parts of the northeastern 
United States. A total of 50 patients, 22 psychiatrists 
and 21 occupational therapists were studied. While 
the size of the sample limits the scope of the conclus- 
sions that may be drawn, it would appear that: (1) 
there is a “lack of theory of occupational therapy.” 
This serves to prevent the optimal use of this modality 
in the treatment of the psychically ill; (2) Inadequate 
relationship between psychiatrist and occupational 
therapist due in part to anxiety within the interpro- 
fessional areas encompassed is often a limiting factor 
in the treatment program; (3) The present-day pro- 
gram is based upon “the strengthening of the ego’s 
defences of supression and denial, not as an emerging 
autonomous ego reorganization, but as a forced ex- 
ternally imposed mode of behavior” ; (4) The findings 
indicate that occupational therapy is suffering from a 
lack of adequate concept which the authors suggest 
can be remedied “by an infusion of a dynamic orien- 
tation with the aim of establishing linking concepts.” 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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583. Doos, S. O. Vocational guidance in India, 
1956. J. voc. educ. Guid., Bombay, 1956, 3, 61-69. 
—Comments by a Swedish observer on the developing 
vocational guidance movement in India. Education 
people were the first in the field but now the Em- 
ployment Exchanges have recently helped with the 
matter of occupational information and where a re- 
vised Dictionary of Occupational Titles is in prep- 
aration. The slogan, “right man in the right place” 
is inappropriate; the better approach would be to 
help the individual avoid mistakes in occupational 
choice.—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


584. Fidler, Gail S. The role of occupational 
therapy in a multi-discipline approach to psychiat- 
ric illness. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1957, 11, 8-12, 
35.—The relationship between psychiatric occupa- 
tional therapy and other related disciplines is defined. 
Psychiatric occupational therapy is “that form of 
psychiatric or psychologic treatment which uses con- 
structive activity and the relationships developed 
around these activities as the mode of operation.” Its 
purposes are: “(1) to make valid contributions to the 
milieu of the hospital community; (2) to augment 
formal psychotherapy or psychotherapeutic efforts; 
(3) to provide factual data for use in evaluation and 
diagnosis; and (4) to assist the patient to undertake 
appropriate economic and social responsibilities.” 
When properly used, occupational therapy is able to 
provide the patient with a wide variety of opportuni- 
ties for vocational, social and psychological adapta- 
tion which results in a better recovery.—M. A. Seid- 
enfeld. 


585. Hoppock, Robert. Occupational informa- 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. x, 534 p. 
$6.75.—This textbook is intended for use in training 
those to whom people turn when they want facts 
about jobs in order to help them decide what they 
will do to earn a living. It is intended to serve the 
needs of such persons in a wide range of occupations, 
as psychologists, counselors, teachers, librarians, per- 
sonnel directors, clergymen, and so on. The first six 
chapters identify the kinds of occupational informa- 
tion that is needed, and suggest where it can be ob- 
tained, and how to appraise and classify it. The next 
six chapters discuss basic theories of occupational 
choice and the use of occupational information in 
counseling. The principles and methods of teaching 
occupations, and presenting occupational materials, 
are covered in the next thirteen chapters. One chap- 
ter is given to occupational information in the ele- 
mentary school, and a variety of miscellaneous topics 
is covered in a final chapter. A number of appendices 
present miscellaneous material, including suggested 
lesson plans, term projects, and the like—G. S. Speer. 


586. Ostlund, Leonard A. Occupational choice 
patterns of Negro college women. J. Negro Educ., 
1957, 26, 86-91.—From an inventory originated by 
the author, data showed that the general area of oc- 
cupation was decided by age 12 with specific job de- 
cision at 15. The influence of people, especially teach- 
ers, determined over half the decisions. Vocationally, 
two-thirds were committed to education, business, 
home economics, social sciences, and medicine, re- 
spectively. Certainty of vocational choice and cer- 
tainty of vocational satisfaction were above average. 
Nearly all women did not intend to follow parental 
occupation and nearly all expected to work after 
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marriage. 87 college women participated in the study. 
—C. K. Bishop. 

587. Roe, Anne. The psychology of occupa- 
tions. New York: Wiley, 1956. xii, 340 p. $6.75. 
—In a search for a general pattern, and for basic 
principles, the author attempts to structure the broad 
field of the relations between occupations and other 
aspects of life. Maslow’s personality theory has been 
used as a formula for organizing the data, and as a 
theoretical structure into which to fit them. A new 
occupational classification system is presented, classi- 
fying every occupation in each of two sets of cate- 
gories: Groups, which indicate the primary form of 
activity in the occupation; and levels, which depend 
upon the degree of personal autonomy and the level 
of skill and training required. The first four parts 
of the book attempt a complete survey of the general 
field of the psychology of occupations. The fifth part 
deals with implications for education, vocational guid- 
ance, basic psychological theory, therapy and social 
theory.—G. S. Speer. 

588. Super, Donald E., Crites, John O., Hummel, 
Raymond C., Moser, Helen P., Overstreet, Phoebe 
L., & Warnath, Charles F. Vocational develop- 
ment; a framework for research. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Coll., Columbia 
Univer., 1957. xiv, 142 p. $2.75.—This, the first 
monograph of a projected series of a longitudinal re- 
search project in vocational development, presents 
a theory of vocational development and a description 
of the early work. The need for a theory of voca- 
tional behavior is discussed in the first chapter, and 
the problems of applying scientific methods to such a 
field are discussed in the second chapter. Three 
chapters are concerned with the basic concepts of 
vocational development and of the patterning of 
careers, developing a conceptual framework. The 
sixth chapter discusses implications for further re- 
search, and the final chapter describes the initial 
data-collecting work.—G. S. Speer. 

589. Ziller, Robert C. Vocational choice and 
utility for risk. J. cownsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 61-64. 
—‘Recent theoretical developments in the area of 
individual decision-making behavior were adapted 
for conditions of vocational choice.” A theory was 
proposed. Experimental results support the theory 
and suggest “. . . further investigations relating 
utility for risk and specific occupational choices.”— 
M. M. Reece. 


(See also Abstracts 898, 900) 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


590. Adair, Aileen. The moon is full. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 200 p. $4.75.— 
In autobiographical fashion, the author relates her 
experience as a psychiatrist working in a number of 
British institutions. The characters of the psychia- 
trists, matrons, and nurses with whom the author 
worked are clearly drawn. The author describes the 
nature of psychoses, retardation, delinquency, alco- 
holism, epilepsy, EEG, neuroses—mental illness in 
all its many forms. She takes the reader through 
the “snake pit” as well as through the most highly 
advanced institutions—N. DePalma. 

591. Arnold, O. H. Freud und die psychiatrie. 
(Freud and psychiatry.) Acta psychother. psycho- 
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som. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 236-242.—The impor- 
tance of Freud for the development of psychiatry is 
revealed in the widespread acceptance of psycho- 
analytical concepts by American psychiatrists and in 
the influence of Freudian ideas on the practical ac- 
tivities of supranational organizations. However, 
there is a crisis in the field of psychiatry as a scientific 
discipline due to the penetration of clinical psychiatry 
by psychogenetic principles. English and French 
summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


592. Balint, Michael. Problems of human pleas- 
ure and behaviour. New York: Liveright, 1957. 
300 p. $5.95.—This is a collection of 20 previously 
published psychoanalytic papers, dating from 1923 
through 1956, some of them translated into English 
for the first time. Part I is devoted to the individual 
and the community, Part II to varied clinical prob- 
lems, and Part III to men and their ideas, including 
Pavlov, Ferenczi, de Sade, Roheim, Szondi, and Fair- 
bairn.—H. P. David. 


593. Bosselman, Beulah Chamberlain. Psychia- 
try in theory and practice. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1957. vii, 150 p. $4.00.—The aim of the 
book is to “present the concrete problems of psy- 
chiatric practice and at the same time to give the 
student a feeling for the origin, movements, and 
philosophical orientation of present day psychiatry.” 
There is a brief review of the history of psychiatry 
followed by discussions of character and somatic 
neuroses. After a chapter on symbolism in neurosis 
the author discusses the psychotic process in manic- 
depressives, schizophrenics, and paranoiacs. Syn- 


dromes of brain damage are presented with sugges- 


The last chapter is called 
Suggested 


tions for treatment. 
“Psychiatry, science, and the good life.” 
readings after each chapter.—D. Prager. 

594. Bowman, Karl M. Alcoholism. Geriatrics. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 626-629.—The past 
year’s significant studies in the areas of alcoholism 
and geriatrics are briefly evaluated —N. H. Pronko. 


595. Chambers, William N. Seasonal variation 
in military neuropsychiatric admissions. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 480-483.—Admission rates from 
Sampson Air Force Base (Geneva, N. Y.) personnel 
to the psychiatric service of the local hospital were 
analyzed and showed a lowest rate of 0.29 per thou- 
sand in August and a rate of 3.13 per thousand (the 
highest) in February. These differential rates are 
discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


596. Eysenck, H. J., Granger, G. W., & Brengel- 
mann, J. C. Perc processes in mental ill- 
ness. New York: Basic Books, 1957. 144 p. $3.75. 
—A ‘normal’ group of 106 male soldiers and matched 
groups of 20 psychotics and 20 neurotics were ex- 
amined with a fully described series of objective per- 
ceptual tests. Significant differences between the 
groups were observed on both simple and complex 
perceptual tasks. Selected paper and pencil question- 
naires “differentiated at reasonably high levels.” 
Physiological tests “showed no marked differentia- 
tion” but motor responses “gave differentiations only 
slightly inferior to those of the perceptual tests.” 
176 references.—H. P. David. 


597. Freed, Herbert. Psychoanalysis. In E. A. 
Speigel, Progress in neurology and psychiatry, (see 
32: 619), 550-570.—A wide variety of contributions 
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to the psychoanalytic literature of the past year is 
reviewed. Included are biographical accounts con- 
cerning Freud, reissues of his papers and other articles 
concerning theoretical concepts, and research and 
training problems.—N. H. Pronko. 

598. Graham, Thomas F. Dynamic psycho- 
pathology. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1957. 251 p. $5.00.—This introductory text on ab- 
normal psychology aims to provide a basic orienta- 
tion to the psychological approach in the study of 
mental disorders. Chapters deal with historical back- 
ground, nature of behavior, frustration and adjust- 
ment, symptoms and types of psychopathological re- 
actions and of mental deficiency. Under “unusual 
phenomena” occultism, sleep, dreams and hypnotism 
are discussed.—C. T. Bever. 


599. Greenblatt, Milton; Levinson, Daniel J., 
& Williams, Richard H. (Eds.) The patient and 
the mental hospital; contributions of research in 
the science of social behavior. Glencoe, IIl.: Free 
Press, 1957. xviii, 658 p. $6.00.—The content of 
this volume of 47 papers and discussions is based on 
the Research Conference on Socio-Environmental 
Aspects of Patient Care in Mental Hospitals. Four 
types of influences are considered: the hospital or- 
ganization as a whole; therapeutic personnel; the 
ward; and the extra-hospital world. Introductory 


and concluding chapters by the editors provide an 
overview of the papers, report group discussions, and 
integrate implications for hospital practice, theory, 
and research.—H. P. David. 


600. Hoch, Paul H., & Lewis, Nolan, D. C. 
Clinical psychiatry and psychotherapy. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1957, 113, 606-610.—Instead of an inclusive 


review, the authors call attention to a few contribu- 
tions during 1956 to the fields of clinical psychiatry 
and psychotherapy.—N. H. Pronko. 

601. Kallmann, Franz J. Heredity and eugenics. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 595-597.—Meetings 
and symposia and outstanding publications appearing 
during 1956 are briefly reviewed insofar as they re- 
late to clinical and physiodynamic aspects of human 
genetics—N. H. Pronko. 


602. Kanner, Leo, & Eisenberg, Leon. Child 
psychiatry. Mental deficiency. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1957, 113, 617-622.—Important books and periodicals 
appearing during 1956 in the areas of child psychia- 
try and mental deficiency are reviewed in a bibli- 
ography of 127 items.—N. H. Pronko. 

603. Koizumi, Shiro; Horiuchi, Norimasa, & 
Kobayashi, Hisao. Intracutaneous reaction in 
various mental cases through DNP extract ob- 
tained from the brain of schizophrenics. Folia 
psychiat. neur. jap., 1956, 10, 5-11—Raw DNP ex- 
tracted from fresh brain of schizophrenic patients ob- 
tained at frontal lobectomy was injected intravenously 
4-5 times into mature rabbits. Serum from these 
rabbits was diluted 1:200 times with physiological 
salt solution and .1 cc of the preparation injected 
subcutaneously in the back of patients with various 
psychiatric diagnoses as well as normal controls. A 
transient reddening of the skin and slight swelling 
appears, reaching its maximum 8-16 hours after in- 
jection and disappearing usually within a day or two. 
According to the authors this reaction is more marked 
between 8 and 24 hours after injection in schizo- 
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phrenic patients, in mental defectives and in general 
paretics than in normals or in patients with other 
diagnostic categories —M. L. Simmel. 


604. Malamud, William. Current trends in basic 
psychiatric research. J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 
171-184.—Describes the change in psychiatric con- 
cepts from the 19th to the 20th century paying tribute 
to S. Weir Mitchell and Freud as 2 neurologists 
especially important in the progress of American psy- 
chiatry. Current progress is based on multidisciplin- 
ary research into human behavior. The most promis- 
ing investigative fields are: genetics, child growth 
and development, endocrinology, pharmacodynamics. 
The importance of communication between researcher 
and clinician is emphasized. 30 references.—C. T. 
Bever. 

605. Malamud, N., & Skillicorn, S. A. Relation- 
ship between the Wernicke and the Korsakoff 
Syndrome; a clinicopathologic study of seventy 
cases. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 
585-596.—Histological study of the preserved neural 
tissues from 70 patients who had carried prior to death 
the diagnosis of Korsakoff’s psychosis indicated 
“the distribution of the lesions to be identical with 
those of Wernicke’s syndrome. The findings indicate 
that the 2 syndromes are identical disorders, differing 
in acuteness or chronicity of the underlying disease 
process.” These and other findings are discussed in 
relation to neurology and to problems in diagnosis.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


606. Malzberg, Benjamin. Marital status and 
mental disease among Negroes in New York State. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 457-465.—The dif- 
ferential rates of mental diseases among the 571,221 
Negroes of New York State as measured by first ad- 
mission to mental hospitals are presented in relation 
to marital state and sex.—N. H. Pronko. 


607. Martens, Sten; Leach, Byron E., Heath, 
Robert G., & Cohen, Matthew. Glutathione levels 
in mental and physical illness. A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 630-634.—Biochemical 
study of venous blood samples collected from chronic 
schizophrenic and pseudoneurotic schizophrenic pa- 
tients, from normal control Ss, and from patients 
suffering from nonpsychotic illnesses indicated the 
glutathione index lower in the chronic schizophrenic 
group than in the normal Ss, different for the 
pseudoneutoric category from both the chronic and 
the normal control groups but more similar to that 
of the schizophrenic, and lower among the nonpsy- 
chotically ill group than in normals. This lower 
glutathione index is accordingly not specific to schizo- 
phrenia. These and other findings are discussed in 
relation to the correlation between lower glutathione 
indices and the high levels of serum globulin and 
compared with findings regarding the speed of adren- 
aline oxidation in schizophrenics.—L. A. Pennington. 

608. Marti-Ibanez, Felix. The historical and 
philosophic background of psychobiology. J. clin. 
exp. Psychopath., 1956, 17, 360-369.—Psychobiology 
is seen as a new trend in psychiatric investigation. 
It is a union of biographic, biologic, and pharmaco- 
logic factors. 25-item bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 

609. Monro, A. B. Behaviour patterns in men- 
tal disorder. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 742-752.— 
Traits typical of psychiatric patients were detailed 
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and related to basic syndrome. Study of relationships 
reveals 12 groups of variables, which are compared 
with the results of R. Cattell’s studies—W. L. Wil- 
kins. 

610. Overholser, Winfred. Administrative and 
forensic psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 
645-647.—The past year’s output in the literature on 
mental hospital administration (21 references) and 
legal problems of psychiatry ‘35 references) is sum- 
marized.—N. H. Pronko. 

611. Overholser, Winfred. Forensic psychiatry. 
In E. A. Speigel, Progress in neurology and psychia- 
try, (see 32: 619), 490-493.—Various relations be- 
tween law and psychiatry as reflected in recent sym- 

sia, books, and articles are broadly indicated.—N. 
H. Pronko. 

612. Roods, R. S. Forensic psychiatry and the 
state hospital system. J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 257- 
262.—The superintendent of a state hospital describes 
the principles operative in the selection of offenders 
for its treatment program. Major attention is given 
to the psychotic and the psychopathic offenders in this 
selection process.—L. A. Pennington. 

613. Ruesch, Jurgen. The trouble with psy- 
chiatric research. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1957, 77, 93-107.—“‘At present, research . . . is essen- 
tially theoretical. The most urgent requirement is 
the development of a unified theory of human behavior 
so that physical, psychological, and social approaches 
to man can be expressed within one system.” A re- 
turn to basic questions and the development of an 
over-all educational program for training the gifted 
are advocated. 56 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

614. Sackler, Arthur M. What is psychobiology 
today? J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1956, 17, 354-359. 
—‘Psychobiology today is the lineal descendant and 
beneficiary of great men of divergent views and of a 
series of different schools with conflicting concepts.” 
It studies physiologic, metabolic, or biochemical proc- 
esses that cause or mediate or are reactions to mental 
and emotional disorders.—S. Kavruck. 


615. Sackler, Mortimer D., & Sackler, Raymond 
R. On problems and perspectives in biologic psy- 
chiatry. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1956, 17, 345-353. 
—Psychobiology may be said to encompass the full 
scope of biologic and psychologic psychiatry in an 
integrated totality. Advances may include the elucida- 
tion of pathobiography of psychosis, recognition of 
pre or latent schizophrenia, delineation of childhood 
psychoses, improvement of psychologic procedures, 
and utilization of clinical research teams. 21-item 
bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 

616. Selye, Hans. Stress and psychobiology. /. 
clin. exp. Psychopath., 1956, 17, 370-375.—Problems 
involving an operational definition of stress, muscular 
paralysis, morphologic changes in the brain, and in- 
flammatory diseases, are discussed —S. Kavruck. 

617. Semrad, Elvin V., Standish, Christopher T., 
Havens, Leston L., Moore, Robert F., & Goldings, 
Herbert J. Clinical psychiatry. In E. A. Speigel, 
Progress in neurology and psychiatry, (see 32: 
619), 433-481.—The wealth of materials reviewed 
reveals progress made in the past two years in the 
following divisions of this area, schizophrenic reac- 
tions, affective reactions, organic reactions, alcoholism 
and drug addiction, geriatrics, hospital administra- 
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tion, and military and civilian defense. 741 refer- 
ences.—N. H. Pronko. 

618. Skobba, Joseph S. Military psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 647-648.—During the 
past year the major themes of publications on military 
subjects included studies on the selection of person- 
nel, evaluation of experiences in Korea, and applica- 
tion of psychiatric principles to the military setting. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

619. Spiegel, E. A. (Ed.) Progress in neurology 
and psychiatry. Vol. 12. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1957, xii, 657 p.—Four thousand papers are 
reviewed that are considered contributions to the past 
year’s progress in the following fields which also con- 
stitute the divisions of this book: basic sciences, neu- 
rology, neurosurgery, and psychiatry. (See abstracts 
of the pertinent, separate papers appearing elsewhere 
in this issue.) “If one tries to discover main trends 
of interest, he may perhaps mention electrophysiologic 
and biochemical research in the basic sciences; pre- 
vention and treatment of diseases of infectious and 
vascular origin in clinical neurology; refinement in 
technique, as for instance by means of stereotaxic 
methods in neurosurgery, and experimentation with 
drugs in clinical psychiatry.”"—N. H. Pronko. 

620. Wanklin, M., Fleming, D. F., Buck, 


Carol, & Hobbs, G. E. Discharge and readmission 
among mental hospital patients; a cohort analy- 
sis. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 660- 
669.—A stratified random sample of 240 patients, 
drawn from 831 Ss first admitted during the years 
1940 to 1942, indicated by statistical analysis that 
the probability of discharge was favorably influenced 


by admission before the age of 65, voluntary admis- 
sion, and freedom from physical illness while hos- 
pitalized. “The probability of not being readmitted 
was favorably influenced by admission from an urban 
environment, by education beyond the elementary 
level, and by having been first admitted with symp- 
toms of intermediate rather than long duration.” 
These and other results are discussed in relation to 
the pressing problem of readmissions to psychiatric 
hospitals.—L. A. Pennington. 

621. Wright, M. Erik. Abnormalities of be- 
havior. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1957, 8, 269-308.—2 
developments are highlighted: the experimental in- 
duction and control of “model psychoses” and the im- 
pact which the ataractic drugs may have on theories 
of personality and psychopathology, in this review of 
the literature from April, 1955 through April, 1956 
under the headings of induced behavior changes, or- 
ganic brain states, psychotic reactions, psychopathic 
personality reactions, psychosomatic reactions, ab- 
normal behavior in childhood, and abnormal behavior 
of senescence. 208-item bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 


(See also Abstracts 20, 67, 327, 354, 513) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


622. Guertin, Wilson H. The achievement of a 
group of educable mentally handicapped. J. educ. 
Res., 1956, 50, 145-150.—An aphasic-type test was 
administered to 30 children in a state institution. 
C.A., M.A., 1.Q., and reading and arithmetic achieve- 
ment test scores were recorded. Intercorrelations 
were calculated, and the resultant matrix factor ana- 
lyzed, yielding 3 important oblique factors: General 
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Experience, Mental Ability, and Literary Skill—M. 
Murphy. 

623. Leberfeld, Doris Trepel. Speech therapy 
and the mentally retarded child. 7 rain. Sch. Bull., 
1957, 53, 273-274.—The mentally retarded child is 
said te have his greatest difficulty in the language 
and perceptual areas. “Therefore, in working with 
these children, stress is placed primarily on the train- 
ing of language and perceptual functions with train- 
ing of articulation taking second place. The aim first 
of all is to provide the child with the ability to com- 
municate and to respond to communication and 
secondarily to make this communication an artistic 
expression.”—V. M. Staudt. 

24. New York Medical College, & National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children, Inc. The evalua- 
tion and treatment of the mentally retarded child 
in clinics. New York: National Association for Re- 
tarded Children, 1956. 132 p. $1.25.—This pam- 
phlet contains the papers and certain recorded dis- 
cussions of a jointly-sponsored training institute. 
Included are: “Etiology and pathology of mental re- 
tardation” (Herman Tannet); “Psychological char- 
acteristics” (Seymour B. Sarason) ; “Social factors— 
family and community” (Howard R. Kelman) ; “Epi- 
demiological aspects” (Paul V. Lemkau); “Psychi- 
atric aspects” (Arthur M. Meisel); “Pediatric as- 
pects” (Meyer Perlstein); “Psychological aspects” 
(Herbert G. Birch) ; “Laboratory data and their sig- 
nificance” (George Jervis); “Medical treatment” 


(Joseph Wortis); “Physical medicine” (Jerome S. 
Tobis) ; “Psychological treatment” (Harold Michal- 
Smith); “Speech therapy” (Doris T. Leberfeld) ; 
“Educational guidance” (Chris Di Prospo); “Social 


work services” (Winborn E. Davis); “The role of 
the parent” (J. Clifford MacDonald) ; “Parent coun- 
seling” (Leo Kanner); “Home training” ( Vincentz 
Cianci) ; and “Involving community resources” (AI- 
fred H. Katz). A panel discussion on “Administra- 
tive and organizational problems in clinics” is sum- 
marized.—7. E. Newland. 

625. Rohan, J. C., & Browne, R. A. The day to 
day management of the mentally handicapped child 
in his own home. Ment. Hith, Lond., 1956, 16, 16- 
24.—It was the purpose of the authors, who are medi- 
cal administrators of a hospital for mental defectives, 
to share their experiences in the day to day care of 
retarded children with the members of a parents 
group. The paper offers concrete suggestions for 
feeding methods, toilet training and the teaching of 
walking and talking. The role of siblings of retard- 
ates was also developed. Suggestions were offered 
for dealing with problem behavior such as destruc- 
tiveness and sleeplessness. “Up to the present day 
there has never been invented a medicine or a machine 
which will achieve rapid or spectacular results in the 
training of the handicapped child.”"—R. A. Hagin. 

26. Schlanger, Bernard B. Oral language classi- 
fication of the Training School residents. Train. 
Sch. Bull., 1957, 53, 243-247.—On the basis of his 
investigation of the oral language of the training 
school residents, the author concludes that “It would 
seem to apply in language, as well as in speech, that 
while delays and defects in language vary with levels 
of intelligence, one should not assume that a talkative 
child is necessarily a normally intelligent one.”—V. 
M. Staudt. 
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627. Schlanger, Bernard B. The speech and 
hearing program at The Training School. Train. 
Sch. Bull., 1957, 53, 267-272.—The author observes 
that “mentally retarded range in functioning levels 
from the helplessly dependent, devoid of expressive 
communication to the moron and borderline cases with 
no speech problems.” He feels that “All children, the 
mentally retarded in particular, deserve the oppor- 
tunity to develop speaking and listening skills to their 
ultimate capacities. Speech and hearing therapy can, 
even in the institution for the mentally retarded, con- 
tribute to the attainment of their potentials by mo- 
tivating and improving their oral communication 
skills.” The specific procedures utilized at The Train- 
ing School are described —V. M. Staudt. 

28. Takuma, Taketoshi. (The resumption of in- 
terrupted actions in feeble-minded children.) Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 28, 107-118.—In order to test the 
assumption usually made that feeble-minded children 
tend to resume interrupted tasks because of factors 
of rigidity and perseveration, the author tested the 
children under two conditions: (1) remaining with 
them during the entire experiment, and (2) leaving 
the room after interrupting the initial task. Resump- 
tion occurred under the first condition only in special 
circumstances, whereas under the second Ss always 
resumed, even if the task was monotonous. The re- 
sults are discussed in terms of the usually neglected 
factor of relation to the perceived role and authority 
of the experimenter. German summary.—J. Lyons. 

629. Wirtz, Morvin A., & Guenther, Richard. 
The incidence of trainable mentally handicap 
children. Except. Child., 1957, 23, 171-172; 175.— 
The incidence of school-age trainable mentally handi- 
capped children was determined in 5 communities in 
Illinois and 3 communities in Michigan. In Illinois 
the results indicated that trainable mentally handi- 
capped range from 1.17 to 1.97 per 1,000 school-age 
children, while in Michigan the range was from 1.6 to 
2.6 per 1,000 school-age children. “It appears that 
for 1,000 school age children there are one or 2 train- 
able mentally handicapped children in the community 
and one trainable child in an institution.”"—J. J. 
Gallagher. 


(See also Abstracts 602, 603) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


630. Allen, Edward B., & Prout, Curtis T. 
Alcoholism. In E. A. Speigel, Progress in neurology 
and psychiatry, (see 32: 619), 531-540.—Stress in 
the 1956 literature reviewed here appears to be on 
ethnological investigations, social studies, on evalua- 
tions of interpersonal relationships and reports on 
group therapy insofar as these all throw light on 
alcoholism.—N. H. Pronko. 

631. Arnot, Robert. The predepressed person- 
ality. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 
617-619.—Abstract and discussion. 

632. Bowman, Karl M., Engle, Bernice. Medi- 
colegal aspects of transvestism. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1957, 113, 583-588.—The incidence of transvestism is 
first discussed, then its differentiation, scope of the 
problem, legal aspects, cultural background, organic 
factors, and psychologic theories. Five illustrative 
cases are presented and treatment of this problem is 
discussed.— NV. H. Pronko. 
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633. Bressler, David M. Masochism in terms of 
Adlerian psychology. Amer. J. indiv. Psychol., 
1956, 12, 123-127.—Adler viewed sado-masochism as 
a means to an end; as a manifestation of the Superi- 
ority-Inferiority Complex. Factors underlying maso- 
chistic behavior are discussed.—A. R. Howard. 


634. Button, Alan D. The genesis and develop- 
ment of alcoholism: An empirically schema. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1956, 17, 671-675.—Early 
general and special factors, incomplete masculine 
identification, the syndrome of the psychopathic anx- 
iety, the erection of a defense system, the breakdown 
of the system, drinking to excess, and confirmed and 
deteriorative alcoholism are the chief points in the 
outline of significant features in the genesis of the be- 
havior —W. L. Wilkins. 


635. Cesio, Fidias R. Psicoanalisis de la cefalea 
en tres pacientes. (Psychoanalysis of headache in 
three 
143-1 

636. de la Vega, Gabriel. On booklearning. J. 
Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 433-440.—The case of a 15- 
year-old boy with an “infantile personality” illus- 
trates the theory that repressed sadism strongly in- 
terferes with the learning process and contributes to 
the feeling of pseudo stupidity and to lack of con- 
centration. 18 references.—C. 7. Bever. 


637. Fabian, Abraham A. Prognosis in head 
injuries in children. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 
428-431.—The stress here is to examine and evalu- 
ate those factors that ultimately affect the outcome of 
head injuries in children. Some important factors 
that are discussed include pre-traumatic personality, 
environmental pressures, familial relationships.—N. 
H. Pronko. 

638. Figueras, Aniceto, & Fontana Lahitte, A. 
Estudio comparativo de un caso de cafalea jaque- 
cosa y otro con cefaleas ocasionales. (Compara- 
tive study between a case of migraine and a case of 
occasional headaches.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 
1954, 11, 48-60.—Two cases with anal-sadistic per- 
sonality and a phallic-mother that is castrating and 
frustrates genital experiences with the consequent 
headaches. English, French, and German summaries. 
—M. Knobel. 


639. Garcia Vega, Horacio. Cefalea y erotiza- 
cién del pensamiento. (Headache and erotization 
of thought.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 1954, 11, 77- 
92.—A 32-year-old male patient with headaches, g.i. 
troubles and impotency. The symptom is an expres- 
sion of a displacement to the head from the anal and 
genital zones. English, French, and German sum- 
maries.—M. Knobel. 


640. Gliedman, Lestern H., Rosenthal, David; 
Frank, Jerome D., & Nash, Helen T. Group 
therapy of alcoholics with concurrent group meet- 
ings of their wives. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1956, 
17, 655-670.—Nine married male alcoholics and their 
wives took part in separate group discussions, with 
evaluation before and after therapy by a drinking 
checklist, a symptom checklist, an adjective checklist, 
on which each alcoholic rated himself when drunk 
and when sober and how he regarded his wife when 
drunk and when sober, and a social ineffectiveness 
scale, with rating by a psychiatrist following inter- 
view of husband and wife separately. Typical were 


_— Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 1954, 11, 
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unsatisfactory marital state, deficient self-esteem, de- 
pressiveness, and irritability. Therapy aimed at help- 
ing in these areas as well as in control of drinking.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

641. Gonzalez, Avelino. Psicodinamismos de un 
sindrome jaquecoso. (Psychodynamics of a mi- 
graine syndrome.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 1954, 
11, 61-76.—A 26-year-old male patient with phobic 
symptomatology and depersonalization episodes. A 
castrating internalized father and younger brother 
(killed in an accident), are pursued in an attempt to 
recover them in a masochistic way with the conse- 
quent headaches. English, French, and German sum- 
maries.—M. Knobel. 


642. Gonzales Ch., José Luis. Jaquecas y per- 
turbaciones en la sublimacién. (Migraines and 
sublimation disorders.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 
1954, 11, 19-31.—After 3 months of psychoanalytic 
treatment it was possible to find out that the migraine 
syndrome was the expression of a masochistic sub- 
mission to the father figure, who punished the 
patient’s head. Displacement from the castration ex- 
periences also considered among other dynamic prob- 
lems. Improvement regarding headaches and gen- 
eral symptomatology was attained. English, French, 
and German summaries.—M. Knobel. 


643. Graber, Gustav Hans. Untermensch-Uber- 
mensch; ein Beitrag zur Psychologie der Uber- 
kompensation. (Subordinate-superman; a con- 
tribution to the psychology of overcompensation.) 
Acta psychother, psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 
4, 217-224.—A young man, cured by psychoanalysis, 
suffered an obsessive urge from schooldays on to 
make himself “inferior man,” a result of girl and 
mother identification. The schism in the pathological 
mental attitude based on the need for overcompensa- 
tion yielded to an attitude of self-confidence. English 
and French summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


644. Greenwald, Harold. The call girl; a social 
and psychoanalytic study. New York: Ballantine, 
1958. 245 p. $4.50.—Part one discusses “The social 
and professional life of the call girl.” Two detailed 
case histories of call girls, together with a psycho- 
analytic summary comprise part two. Part three dis- 
cusses the methods of obtaining information for the 
study, as well as psychological and social factors in- 
fluencing the choice of the profession. “The men in 
their lives,” part four, discusses and presents case 
histories of pimps and “Johns” (clients of call girls). 
An appendix presents excerpts from twenty case his- 
tories of some of the subjects of this study. The sub- 
jects for the study were 26 call girls, 10 of whom 
were interviewed by 3 of the call girls whom the 
author trained in interviewing techniques.—H. D. 
Arbitman. 

645. Grinberg, Leén. Aspectos psicoanaliticos 
de una cefalea jaquecosa. (Psychoanalytic aspects 
of a migraine type headache.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. 
Aires, 1954, 11, 31-47.—A masochistic fixation in a 
phallic-mother brings an experience of castration that 
is expressed with headaches. Anxiety and feelings of 
being exposed to an homosexual attack aroused the 
symptom, which sometimes aquires the value of a 
depersonalization. English, French, and German 
summaries.—M. Knobel. 
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646. Grinberg, Leén. Consideraciones sobre un 
caso de jaqueca. (Considerations upon a case of 
migraine.) Rev. Psicoandél., B. Aires, 1954, 11, 169- 
177. 

647. Jenkins, C. David, & Mellins, Robert B. 
Lead poisoning in children; a study of forty-six 
cases. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 
70-78.—The physiological and psychological effects 
of lead poisoning are described for 46 children so 
diagnosed during the year 1953-1954 in Chicago. 
Mental retardation and emotional instability were 
outstanding attributes among 33 Ss that survived. It 
is concluded that prevention is the only adequate 
solution.—L. A. Pennington. 

648. Kaldegg, A. Psychological observations in 
a group of alcoholic patients with analysis of Ror- 
schach, Wechsler-Bellevue and Bender Gestalt 
Test results. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1956, 17, 
608-628.—Of 21 alcohol addicts, 11 had serious dis- 
turbance on the Bender. On the W-B deviations 
were common, with positive ones on picture comple- 
tion and negative ones on object assembly. Not one 
Rorschach record was normal and while there was 
no typical personality picture, the common features 
included passivity and lack of drive, quick incapacita- 
tion in face of personal difficulties, potentialities not 
fully used, inhibition and blocking in emotional situa- 
tion. —W. L. Wilkins. 

649. Karpman, Benjamin. The hangover: A 
critical study in the psychodynamics of alcoholism. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1957, xxiii, 531 
p. $9.50.—The difference between the uncontrolled 
and the controlled drinker is in the hangover. For 
the social drinker it is mild and somatic; for the 
alcoholic it is severe, long-lasting, and generally 
requires hospital care. Detailed case histories are 
given of 7 men and 7 women, and summaries and 
comparisons are drawn. Personality factors, emo- 
tional problems, defense mechanisms used, sexual ad- 
justment—the men have homosexual problems while 
the women seem less likely to have such—insight— 
the men seem to have more—and the use of alcohol as 
an expression of personality defect are discussed.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

650. Kessler, Morris M. The double manner by 
which an appendage organ like the penis presents 
itself sensorially to the ego and its importance in 
the production of castration anxiety. /. Hillside 
Hosp., 1956, 5, 368-374.—With reference to clinical 
material, the development of castration fears as sepa- 
ration anxiety is traced.—C. T. Bever. 

651. Kleinschmidt, Hans J. The death of El- 
penor; on a distinct type of self-destructive re- 
action in a rejected youth. /. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 
5, 320-327.—The suicide of Elpenor, the youngest of 
Odysseus’ companions, is interpreted as due to a 
revival of incestuous drives, the rejection of Elpenor’s 
love for Odysseus, and deflected aggression. A clini- 
cal case further illustrates this particular constellation 
in adolescents.—C. 7. Bever. 

652. Langer, Marie. Mecanismo de cefalea en 
tres psicoanalistas. (Mechanism of headaches in 
three psychoanalyists.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 
1954, 11, 211-218—A brief presentation in which 
headache is presented as a result of the fear of failure 
in the restoration of the analyst’s patients, which are 
felt as destroyed.—M. Knobel. 
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653. London, Louis S. Abnormal sexual be- 
havior; twenty-three detailed case studies. New 
York: Julian Press, 1957. viii, 427 p. $6.50.—An 
introductory section of 50 pages discusses the evolu- 
tion of psychotherapeutics, the meaning of the dream, 
psychosexual psychology of the child, psychosexual 
pathology of the sexual instinct, and presents a survey 
of psychoanalysis. Following this introduction, the 
author gives 23 case histories concerning various 
sexual deviations, including dreams, autobiographical 
material and his clinical interpretations. Although 
some of the case material has been revised, many of 
the cases have been presented in the author’s previous 
articles and books.—H. D. Arbitman. 

654. Nacht, S., Diatkine, R., & Favreau, J. Le 
moi dans la relation perverse. {The ego in the 
perverse relationship.) Rev. frang. psychanal., 1956, 
20, 457-478.—The ego of the sexually perverse is 
forced to defend itself against the fear arising from 
the presure of aggressive and libidinal drives. This 
mechanism is common to all neurotic defenses. How- 
ever, what marks sexual perversions particularly is 
the erotization of the defense mechanism itself. When 
it is total, by itself it can provoke orgasm. Con- 
sciously experienced anxiety plays the same role and 
leads to the same result. This very faculty of erotiza- 
tion springs from old pregenital fixations —G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

655. Ngrvig, Johannes, & Nielsen, Berge. A 
follow-up study of 221 alcohol addicts in Denmark. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1956, 17, 633-642.—Follow- 
ing treatment with disulfiram and occupational ther- 
apy, patients were followed 2% to 54% years. Deaths, 
including 15 suicides, included 42; 40 could not be 
traced successfully. Of the 114 living, 43 had “good” 
outcomes, 45 had fair, and 26 poor.—lV. L. Wilkins. 

656. Peters, George A. Preventive counseling 
for incipient alcoholism. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 
4, 44-49.—“A preventive approach to the problem of 
alcoholism has been formulated in this article. It 
includes both the general objectives of such a pro- 
gram and the specific methodology by which they may 
be implemented.”—-M. M. Reece. 

657. Pichler, Ernst; Ostfeld, Adrian M., Good- 
ell, Helen, & Wolff, Harold G. Studies on head- 
ache; central versus peripheral action of ergota- 
mine tartrate and its relevance to the therapy of 
migraine headache. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 76, 571-577.—11 healthy young men and 
2 patients “with cervical sympathectomy and stellate 
ganglionectomy” served as Ss in a series of experi- 
ments to “ascertain whether the drug in amounts 
usually given to migraine headache patients has a sig- 
nificant central effect in blocking or diminishing 
vasomotor reflexes.” The results indicated “evidence 
of a prompt and striking peripheral vasconstrictor 
action, together with evidence indicating a lack of 
central action . . . central effects are not significant.” 
—L. A. Pennington. 

658. Popham, Robert E. The Jellinek alcohol- 
ism estimation formula and its application to Ca- 
nadian data. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1956, 17, 559- 
593.—Analysis of the trend of deaths from liver cir- 
rhosis and general mortality before, during, and after 
“effective prohibition” in Canada supports the gen- 
eral trend of the formula, although it might under- 
estimate alcoholism where it is really high and over- 
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estimate it where it is really low in incidence —W. 
L. Wilkins. 

659, Reinhardt, James Melvin. Sex perversions 
and sex crimes. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1957. x, 340 p. $5.75.—The primary emphasis in 
this book “. . . is upon the import of the sociocul- 
tural environment and unique individual experiences 
as conditioners of sexually pervertive behavior.” Fol- 
lowing a discussion of “The perversion and the norm,” 
the author treats homosexuality, transvestism, pyro- 
mania, sadomasochism, lust murder, fetishism, pedo- 
philia, necrophilia, exhibitionism and voyeurism. 
Many case histories are presented, as well as many 
references to world sexual literature. A critical re- 
view of the Kinsey report and a bibliography of books 
dealing with sex variants supplement the text.—H. D. 
Arbitman. 

660. Remus Araico, José. Contribucién al 
estudio psicopatolégico de la cefalea en relacién 
con la transferencia. (Contribution to the psycho- 
pathological study of headache in relation to trans- 
ference.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 1954, 11, 196- 
210. 

661. Rennert, Helmut. Eine eigenartige zwang- 
hafte Faxen-Erscheinung, gleichzeitig ein Betrag 
zur Problematik des “Mund6éffnungs-Fingerspreiz- 
Phanomens.” (A peculiar compulsive tic, also a 
contribution to the problem of the “mouthopening- 
fingerspreading-phenomenon.”) Nervenarst, 1956, 
27, 467-679.—A 9-year-old girl showed, among other 
neurotic features, a frequent tic whereby she opened 
her mouth wide and elevated her arms with spread 
fingers. She showed this tic for the first time fol- 
lowing a vacation in the country, where she had be- 
come overly attached to a dog whom she had taught 
to sit up and beg in a manner resembling her tic. 
The author speculates that this phenomenon, which 
occurs in large numbers of children, is a regression 
to a phylogenetically old reflex consisting of surprise- 
fear-recoil-aggression-grasping-biting —M. Kaelbling. 

662. Ronge, P. H. The “feminine protest.” 
Amer. J. indiv. Psychol., 1956, 12, 112-115.—Three 
cases are cited to illustrate that not all individuals 
evince “masculine” protest—A. R. Howard. 

663. Sarnoff, Charles A. Medical aspects of fly- 
ing motivation—a fear-of-flying case book. Ran- 
dolph AFB, Tex.: USAF, Air University, School of 
Aviation Medicine, 1957. viii, 175 p.—“‘The purpose 
of this book is to give the flight surgeon a working 
knowledge of the many facets of aviation medicine 
in which flying motivation plays a part. Over fifty 
full case reports are presented to supplement the flight 
surgeon’s own experience. The proper handling of 
cases from the standpoint of Air Force regulations 
and medical indications is discussed; and a system 
for categorizing patients is offered —E. G. Aitken. 

664. Schlossberg, Teodoro. Sobre un caso de 
cefalea. (On a case of headache.) Rev. Psicoandl., 
B. Aires, 1954, 11, 110-117.—A very active mother 
and a worthless father with frustration and aggressive 
tendencies that develop in headaches, which in a 
deeper level are found due to mother fixation. —M. 
Knobel. 


665. Selinsky, Herman. 


On depersonalization 
and de-realization. /. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 402- 
415.—The historical background for the study of 
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uncanny states is presented and followed by a review 
of the clinical description furnished by the literature. 
The importance of denial is discussed. Narcissism and 
guilt due to ego ideal and superego pressures exert a 
powerful influence in this ego disorder. Therapy aims 
to uncover hostility, dependency strivings and ar- 
bivalence in identity formation. 27 references.—C. T. 
Bever. 

666. Sifneos, Peter E. A psychiatric study of 
attempted suicide as seen in a general hospital. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 617.— 
Abstract. 

667. Sifneos, Peter E. A psychiatric study of 
attempted suicide as seen in a general hospital. /. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 495.—Abstract. 

668. Slap, Joseph William. Psychotherapy with 
a case of maladie des tics. J. Hillside Hosp., 1957, 
6, 43-54.—The case of a 7-year-old suffering from 
maladie des tics, severe body tics and aggressive be- 
havior, was treated psychotherapeutically with at 
first a nonverbal approach. The case history and the 
psychodynamics are reported.—C. T. Bever. 

669. Thimann, Joseph; Bucknam, Frank Gil- 
bert; Gauthier, Joseph W., & O’Connell, Thomas 
A. Rauwiloid therapy in alcoholism. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1957, 113, 694-697.—“In a double-blind 
study with 2 mephenesin-like drugs, B and C, and 
placebos used as controls, Rauwiloid and Rauwidrine 
therapy proved effective for the psychogenic factors 
of chronic alcoholism.”"—N. H. Pronko. 


670. Thorne, Frederick C. Epidemiological 
studies of chronic frustration-hostility-aggression 
states. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 717-721.—The 
epidemiology of anger states is demonstrated by a 
clinical-genetic analysis of their occurrence in 4 gen- 
erations of 2 families in which many individuals were 
incapacitated by chronic frustration-hostility-aggres- 
sion reactions. The underlying dynamics and its sig- 
nificance are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 48, 337, 527, 575, 594, 769) 
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671. Crickmay, Marie. Description and orien- 
tation of the Bobath method with reference to 
speech rehabilitation in cerebral palsy. Chicago: 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
1955. 14 p. $.25.—The Robath Method operates in 
terms of the maturational-learning sequence (mass- 
individuated-integrated responses), utilizing it either 
in original learning or in relearning. Inhibition of 
appropriate responses is taught. Muscular reeduca- 
tion is effected as a precursor to speech therapy which 
itself proceeds in terms of such neuro-muscular con- 
cepts.—T. E. Newland. 

672. Everhart, Rodney W. A study of growth 
and development in Negro and white children 
with dyslalia. Except. Child., 1957, 23, 168-170, 176. 
—A group of 30 Negro boys and 17 Negro girls with 
articulation handicaps were compared with 48 white 
boys and 15 white girls with articulation problems in 
grades one through 6 upon a number of developmental 
processes. No differences were found between Negro 
and white boys on onset of holding head up, crawling, 
walking, talking, height, weight, intelligence, reading, 
or arithmetic. Significant differences were found 
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between Negro boys and white boys favoring Negroes 
with respect to the onset of sitting alone and favoring 
white boys on voluntary control of bladder. Negro 
and white girls with dyslalia display no significant 
differences on all the above variables —J. J. Gallagher. 

673. Forster, Eckart. Zur Systematik des kind- 
lichen Mutismus. (Classification of mutism in chil- 
dren.) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 23, 175-180.—The 
state of nonspeaking, of whatever cause, should be 
called “mutism.” Psychologically caused loss of 
speech as in schizophrenia should not be so termed. 
However, the author recognizes such forms of psy- 
chogenic mutism as neurotic, schizophrenic, forms 
consequent to deafness, mental defect and cerebral- 
organic personality changes. French, German, and 
Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

674. Irwin, Orvis C. Correct status of a set of 
six consonants in the speech of children with 
cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1956, 17(6), 
148-150.—The recorded articulation of six consonants 
in each of three positions in words by 115 children 
was analyzed. Statistically significant differences 
were found between the means of the medial, initial, 
and final and between the medial and final consonants. 
“In the case of the severely involved children, the 
mean differences between the initial and medial, the 
initial and final, and the medial and the final posi- 
tions are significant.” Mental age was found to be 


a factor (at the .02 level), but sex and chronological 
age were not significantly related to effective articu- 
lation.—T. E. Newland. 

675. Irwin, Orvis C. A second study on sub- 
stitution and omission errors in the speech of chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1956, 


17, 109-110.—The pronunciation of six consonants 
by 99 cerebral palsied children, equally representing 
Iowa, New York and two New England states, aged 
3 to 15 years, was analyzed. Regional differences 
were not statistically significant. Mean correct pro- 
nunciation scores were significantly in excess of 
omissions, which were, in turn, significantly greater 
than substitutions.—7. E. Newland. 

676. Irwin, Orvis C. Substitution and omission 
errors in the speech of children who have cerebral 
palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1956, 17, 75.—The speech 
behavior of 96 children with cerebral palsy (32 each 
from Iowa, Minnesota and North Dakota), aged 4 
through 16 years, was studied by means of picture 
naming and word repetition. The means for correct 
pronunciation (five consonants in each of three posi- 
tions) greatly exceeded those for omission errors and 
for substitution errors. Contrary to the pattern for 
the non-handicapped, these groups demonstrated a 
significantly greater number of omissions than of 
substitutions. Differences between states were not 
significant.—7. E. Newland. 

677. Kent, Margaret S. The aphasic child in a 
residential school for the deaf. Frederick, Md.: 
Maryland School for the Deaf, 1957. 8 p.—Taking 
the theoretical position of Myklebust on aphasia, the 
author described the types of aphasic children usually 
encountered in such a school, the causes of behavioral 
disturbances in the aphasic child, how a teacher of 
the deaf can recognize that she is dealing with such a 
child, and what she can do to help him.—T. E. New- 
land. 

(See also Abstracts 623, 626, 627, 791, 796) 
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Crime & DELINQUENCY 


678. Bass, Bernard M., & Dobbins, D. A. IBM 
“mark sense” cards in prison classification and 
criminological research. /. crim. Law Criminol., 
1956, 47, 436-443.—“‘Mark sensing is a procedure by 
which a specifically printed IBM card is marked 
with an electrographic pencil to denote certain in- 
formation.” The authors describe their “new stream- 
lined method of gathering, recording and correlating 
information on inmates of the Louisiana State Peni- 
tentiary at Angola. . . .” The values of the new 
method are set forth—L. A. Pennington. 

679. Bloom, Leonard. Psychological aspects of 
self-government in the residential treatment of the 
delinquent child and adolescent. Ment. Hith, Lond., 
1956, 16, 6—-15.—The Red Hill School of Maidstone, 
Kent, England, undertakes the reeducation of de- 
linquent boys through the organization of a model 
social system. The pupils of the school are juvenile 
offenders of superior intelligence. The plan of self- 
government includes operating committees and a court 
which are administered almost entirely by the pupils. 
Adult therapists serve with the boys as members of 
the complex government system but never in the role 
of authority figures. The social awareness which the 
administrative system develops and the variety of cur- 
ricular offerings are a part of the therapeutic ap- 
proach. The success of the program is seen in the 
after-histories of 253 pupils, of which inquiries have 
revealed 161 to be cured and an additional 38 which 
were found to be improved.—R. A. Hagin. 


680. Eriksson, Karl Kenrik. Vanart och per- 
sonlighetsavvikelser: Differential-psykologiska un- 
dersékningar av manliga ungdomsvdaardsskolee- 
lever. (Delinquency and personality: Differential 
psychological investigations of male pupils at state 
training schools for delinquents.) Uppsala, Sweden: 
Appelbergs Boktryckeri Aktiebolog, 1957. xvi, 464 
p.—Reports an extensive series of studies in which 
three groups of boys, clinically designed as “de- 
linquent-abnormal,” “delinquent-normal” and “non- 
delinquent-normal,” were compared on a large battery 
of tests, experimental situations, case history data and 
observational ratings. The aim of the study was (1) 
to determine whether there exists any measurable psy- 
chological differences among the three groups, and 
(2) to extract from the data indices for individual 
predictions. The book surveys the literature on de- 
linquency and psychopathy, and offers detailed sta- 
tistical tables summarizing each aspect of the data. 
English summary.—L. Goldberger. 

681. Floch, Maurice. Are prisons outdated? 
J. crim. Law Criminol., 1956, 47, 444-450.—Prisons 
may be considered to be outdated “only because of the 
nature of their present organization.” With consid- 
erable change and improvement “prisons can be turned 
into the kind of institutions which will actually carry 
out the purposes at present intended: namely reha- 
bilitation.” How this change can come about and 
the nature of the rehabilitation program are dis- 
cussed.—L. A. Pennington. 

682. Gnagey, William J. Do our schools pre- 
vent or promote delinquency? J. educ. Res., 1956, 
50, 215-219.—Published studies in which it is argued 
that schools promote delinquency are reviewed. It is 
suggested that the data which have been reported can 
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be explained on other grounds such as emotional mal- 
adjustment and purely accidental circumstances which 
have not been sufficiently investigated—_M. Murphy. 


683. Greenberg, H. Phillip. Crime and folie a 
deux; review and case history. /. ment. Sci., 1956, 
102, 772-779.—Historical review of the literature on 
crimes associated with the diagnosis and review of a 
single case of son and father involved in murder of 
the wife and mother. 54 references —W. L. Wilkins. 


684. Hiltmann, Hildegard; Henck, Helmut, & 
Stark, Heinz-Dietrich. Der Fall “Friedrich”: 
Hirnorganisch und seelisch bedingtes dissoziales 
Verhalten. (The case of “Friedrich”: Organic and 
functionally determined asocial behavior.) Z. diag- 
nost. Psychol., 1956, 4, 277-296.—The case is that of 
an 1l-years-old delinquent boy of average intelligence 
with symptoms of developmental retardation and de- 
viation. Material presented includes the case history ; 
physical examination; CPT, Z test, and TAT pro- 
tocols with interpretations; integrative evaluation; 
summary; and history of clinic treatment. Organic 
and functional determinants of behavior are discussed. 
English and French summaries.—H. P. David. 


685. Illing, Hans A. Some aspects of authority 
over groups of military offenders. Calif. Youth 
Authority Quart., 1956, 9, 27-30.—The author de- 
scribes his experiences in a group psychotherapy 
setting in which the clients were military offenders. 
Major attention is given to the use and misuse of 
authority in such a setting where authority is a 
realistic problem for offenders. “In correctional 
settings, when used as a therapeutic tool, authority 
constitutes an authority within authority.".—L. A. 
Pennington. 


686. Jeffrey, Clarence Ray. Crime, law and so- 
cial structure. Part I: Methodology. J. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1956, 47, 423-435.—It is contended 
that “a theory of crime depends upon an institutional 
study of law and society. The cause of crime is to 
be found in the legal and social institutions, not in 
the individual offender. . . . Legal norms are related 
to the social changes that occur in these institutional 
structures.” This sociological viewpoint is developed 
by reference to socio-legal concepts operative in dif- 
ferent historical periods and presently in America and 
Europe.—L. A. Pennington. 


687. King, M. R. Psychiatric program of the 
California Medical Facility. J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 
243-256.—The legal, administrative, psychotherapeu- 
tic, and rehabilitative aspects of a program geared 
for offenders suffering from major to minor psycho- 
pathological conditions are described—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

688. Leonard, V. A. (Ed.) Academy lectures on 
lie detection. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1957. ix, 99 p. $3.75.—The proceedings of the 
Eighth Annual Seminar-Convention of the Academy 
for Scientific Interrogation are also a “text and train- 
ing manual setting forth tested methods and pro- 
cedures for the benefit of those who are ambitious to 
improve their skills and efficiency in the art of inter- 
rogation and deception detection.” Contributors to 
the volume are primarily from the fields of police sci- 
ence and criminology.—L. A. Pennington. 


689. MacDonald, John M. Psychiatry and the 
criminal; a guide to psychiatric examinations for 
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the criminal courts. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1957. xv, 227 p. $5.50.—“Existing text- 
books of psychiatry do not do justice to the special 
problems associated with the psychiatric examination 
of the suspected criminal. My aim has been to 
remedy this deficiency.” The volume’s 16 chapters 
therefore deal with phases of the problem as met by 
the physician rather than by the attorney. Topics 
covered include: origins of criminal behavior, tests 
of responsibility, the Ganser Syndrome, simulation of 
insanity, narcoanalysis, amnesia, epilepsy and the 
EEG, the psychopathic offender, alcoholism, the sex 
offender, the juvenile delinquent, psychological tests, 
treatment and punishment problems, psychiatric meth- 
ods of examination and report writing —L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

690. Maughs, Sydney B. Criminal psychopathol- 
ogy. In E. A. Speigel, Progress in neurology and 
psychiatry, (see 32: 619), 494-500.—Recent studies 
of the personality of criminals and therapeutic pro- 
grams for their rehabilitation are reviewed —N. H. 
Pronko. 

691. Murrah, Alfred. Prison or probation— 
which and why? J. crim. Law Criminol., 1956, 47, 
451-456.—A Federal judge discusses the problem be- 
fore the National Probation and Parole Association 
in Philadelphia, August 23, 1955. It is concluded 
“we need to open our judicial eyes to the established 
fact that the solution to lawlessness is not to be found 
in bigger and stronger prisons, but in reclamation 
through scientific research and application of humane 
treatment.”—L. A. Pennington. 


692. Neumeyer, Martin H. International trends 
in juvenile delinquency. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 41, 
93-99.—Upper age limit is the dividing line below 
which a person is regarded as juvenile. These limits 
vary in different countries from 14 to 21 years. The 
author analyzes trends in delinquency and what is 
done about it in various countries. He stresses the 
role of the school, the community, and the family.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


693. Neustatter, W. Lindesay. 
disorder and crime. 


Psychological 
New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1957. 248 p. $6.00.—This volume’s 18 chap- 
ters are intended as introductory essays, with illus- 
trative clinical histories, for reading by laymen and 
professional people alike outside the field of the be- 


havior sciences. It is especially recommended for 
those in the legal profession. Each chapter discusses 
a different diagnostic entity in relation to crime and 
delinquency. The appendix contains 3 essays on the 
psychotherapeutic treatment of criminals by J. Mack- 
wood, P. Scott, and F. H. Taylor.—L. A. Pennington. 


694. Nord, Charles L. Handling stress through 
identification. J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 235-242.—The 
ongoing study of 500 youthful offenders at Ashland’s 
Federal Correctional Institution is based upon the 
conclusion that the offender “can relate only through 
identification, through wanting to take something he 
sees that another person possesses.” By brief case 
reports the ways in which this principle is therapeu- 
tically used are described.—L. A. Pennington. 

695. Podolsky, Edward. The paranoid mur- 
derer. Samiksa, 1956, 10, 65-69.—Motiveless murder 
is an attempted defense against the outbreak of a 
schizophrenic psychosis. The ego seeks to prevent 
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itself from disintegrating by discharging unbearable 
rage. Most motiveless murders are unnecessarily 
ferocious, are committed on strangers, and are repre- 
sentative of symbolic suicide. Child murder by par- 
ents is generally a suicidal act as a result of iden- 
tification processes. The child may become the hypo- 
chondriacal organ of the psychotic parent.—D. 
Prager. 

696. Settle, Russell O. Some problems of the 
mentally ill in prison. J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 224- 
234.—“. . . the prison community is a relatively un- 
tapped museum of psychopathology wide open for the 
student of human personality.” This thesis is de- 
veloped through the description of typical cases, their 
management and rehabilitation —L. A. Pennington. 

697. Solomon, Ben. The problem boy; what 
you can do about the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem. N. Y.: Oceana Publications, 1957. vii, 96 p. 
$2.50.—Discusses what professional or volunteer 
civic-minded citizens can do about the prevention of 
delinquency. “Within these pages you will find 
clearly detailed what the problem boy is like and what 
principles govern your work with him. In addition, 
many techniques are offered which reveal practical 
ways of steering a vulnerable boy or girl into the 
good life while they are still young and impression- 
able”.—L. A. Pennington. 

698. Sorge-Boehmke, Elisabeth. The applica- 
tion of individual psychology in a crimi case. 
Amer. J. indiv. Psychol., 1956, 12, 139-142.—The aim 
of this paper is to illustrate both how a criminal case 
can be understood through individual psychology and 
how the court’s decision can be influenced by such 
understanding. —A. R. Howard. 

699. Sykes, Gresham M. Men, merchants, and 
toughs: A study of reactions to imprisonment. 
Soc. Prob., 1956, 4, 130-138.—A study of 150 adult 
male criminals confined in a maximum security 
prison suggests that the problem of changing the cus- 
todial institution into a therapeutic community is a 


problem of changing exploitative roles in the inmate 


social system into cooperative ones. The author sets 
forth the hypothesis that the individual most likely 
to become deeply enmeshed in criminal modes of be- 
havior is the one who is alienated from both fellow- 
prisoners and prison officials —R. M. Frumkin. 

700. Wolfgang, Marvin E. Husband-wife homi- 
cides. J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 263-271.—“Homicide 
is a dynamic phenomenon between two or more 
persons caught up in a life drama where they 
operate in a direct, interactional relationship. 
. . . Those slayings in which a husband kills his 
wife, or vice versa, represent the most personalized 
nature of the crime of homicide.” These views are 
illustrated and refined by a study of 100 such cases 
taken from the reports of the Philadelphia Police De- 
partment (1948-1952).—L. A. Pennington. 

701. van der Horst, L. Precriminological prob- 
lems. J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 272-279.—“Our age is 
suffering from the repression of values that are im- 
portant for spiritual life. This is manifesting itself 
particularly in the field of criminology and psycho- 
pathology of delinquency.” This thesis is developed 
by a historical review of past eras each held to “have 
its own neuroses.”—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also Abstracts 574, 659, 928) 
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702. Arnot, Robert. The pre-depressed person- 
ality. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 496.—Abstract 
and discussion. 

703. Avenarius, R. Zur Wirkungsweise von 
Rauwolfiaalkaloiden und Phenothiazinderivaten 
bei Schizophrenen. (The effect of Rauwolfia alca- 
loids and Phenothiazine derivates in schizophrenics. ) 
Nervenarst, 1956, 27, 454-458.—The Chlorpromazine 
and Reserpine groups of drugs have in common, ac- 
cording to the author, that they both decrease “in- 
centive.” Thus they reduce the “productive” (or 
progressive) symptoms, leaving the psychopathologi- 
cal “defect” uninfluenced. This may then serve as an 
aide in prognostication. The author gives three case 
histories as examples and discusses some references 
from the German literature that support his views. 
26 references.—M. Kaelbling. 

704. Baker, A. A., & Thorpe, J.G. Deteriorated 
psychotic patients—their treatment and its assess- 
ment. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 780-789.—Effects of 
habit-training and re-socialization are different from 
effects of ECT. A simple scale for the noting of be- 
havioral changes by nurses is reported, and point up 
some of the differential effects—W. L. Wilkins. 


705. Baker, A. A., & Thorpe, J.G. Some simple 
measures of schizophrenic deterioration. J. ment. 
Sci., 1956, 102, 838-846.—Ten simple questions or be- 
havioral observations are used, resulting in a rating 
which indicates the extent of deterioration plus a 
factor contrasting retardation with restlessness.—W. 
L. Wilkins. 

706. Barsa, Joseph A., & Kline, Nathan S. De- 
pression treated with rpromazine and pro- 
methazine. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 744-745. 
—Forty female depressed psychotic patients were 
treated with chlorpromazine and promethazine from 
3 to 12 months. Results showed a marked improve- 
ment and release from hospital in 35% of the group. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

707. Barsa, Joseph A., & Kline, Nathan S. 
Promazine in chronic schizophrenic patients. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 654.—The effect of 
promazine hydrochloride as compared with chlor- 
promazine was studied in a group of 21 chronically 
disturbed schizophrenic female patients. Results in- 
dicate that promazine appears to have a chlorproma- 
zine-type of clinical effect, although in 9 of the 21 
patients it required double the amount of the former 
2 — the clinical effect of chlorpromazine.—N. H. 

ronro. 


708. Bender, Morris B. Syndrome of isolated 
episode of confusion with amnesia. J. Hillside 
Hosp., 1956, §, 212-215.—12 post-menopausal patients 
suffering non-recurring episodes of defective memory 
with subsequent amnesia defy current classification. 
A transient circulatory disturbance of the brain seems 
most acceptable, but future biochemical studies may 
clarify the etiology —C. T. Bever. 

709. Bergmann, Biarbelies. Uber kombiniert 
proskinetisch-negativistische Katatonien: Ein 
Beitrag zur Frage der systematischen Schizo- 
phrenie. (On combined positive-negativistic cata- 
tonia: A contribution to the problem of the systematic 
schizophrenia.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., 
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Leipzig, 1956, 8, 298-302.—The “systematic” schizo- 
phrenias of Leonhard, particularly of the catatonic 
type show incompatible features ascribed to disease 
of antagonistic systems. The case of a 34-year-old 
single woman illustrates such a combination of posi- 
tive motor activity with a negativistic attitude. 6 
references.—Russian summary.—C. T. Bever. 

710. Brackbill, Glenn A. Studies of brain dys- 
function in schizophrenia. Psychol. Bull., 1956, 53, 
210-226.—The purpose of this paper is to bring to 
the attention of the psychologist the extensive re- 
search literature concerned with the physiological 
correlates of behavior. Research concerned with the 
electroencephalographic, histopathological, and bio- 
chemical analysis of schizophrenics receives concen- 
trated attention. The review also includes “several 
psychological and physiological studies which focus 
specifically on the question of brain disorder in schizo- 
phrenia.” The studies made within the last twenty 
to twenty-five years are included. 81-item bibliog- 
raphy.—W. J. Meyer. 

711. Chapman, Loren J. The role of of dis- 
tracter in the “concrete” conceptual performance 
of schizophrenics. /. Pers., 1956, 25, 130-141.— 
“Schizophrenic performance more nearly approxi- 
mated that of the normal Ss when the identity dis- 
tracters were not present. The findings are inter- 
preted as indicating that schizophrenics’ inappropriate 
dealing with the objects in a conceptual task as whole 
objects is in part a distraction phenomenon, rather 
than solely the result of inability to form concepts.” 
—M. O. Wilson. 

712. Contreras, Oscar A. Analisis del caso de 
un psicdtico con cefaleas y alteraciones cenestési- 
cas de la cabeza. (Analysis of a psychotic with 
headaches and cenesthetic changes in his head.) Rev. 
Psicoandl., B. Aires, 1954, 11, 131-142.—Headache 
mechanism based on castration and anxiety through 
identification penis-body in a schizophrenic male pa- 
tient—M. Knobel. 

713. Cowden, Richard C. The psychophysiol- 
ogy of schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 
709-716.—“This paper attempts to examine some of 
the evidence referring to the biological basis of a 
psychosis. It is based on the hypothesis that schizo- 
phrenia is a severe illness with definite biochemical 
changes which result from an attempt by the organism 
to adapt to a stress; that schizophrenia is a ‘disease 
of adaptation’.”-—N. H. Pronko. 


714. de Jong, Herman Holland. A historical 
and personal approach to the development of ex- 
perimental psychiatry. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 
1956, 17, 388-404.—Research in the area of experi- 
mental catatonia shows it to be a general reaction 
form of the central nervous system. Schizophrenia 
has both a biochemical organic component and a psy- 
chogenic one. In schizophrenia it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish a primary factor from one that is secondary. 
39-item bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 

715. Fullerton, A. G. Psychiatric uses of mera- 
tran. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 801-804.—Trial with 
40 chronic psychotics shows beneficial effects on those 
with depressive features without anxiety; it can also 
be used to combat the lethargy induced by chlor- 
promazine or the depression following reserpine.—W. 
L. Wilkins. 
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716. Goldenberg, Harry, & Goldenberg, Vivian. 
Inhibition of serum cholinesterase by lysergic acid 
derivatives. Submicro detection of LSD. J. Hill- 
side Hosp., 1956, 5, 246-257.—The production of 
psychoses in normal people by trace quantities of 
d-lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD 25) prompts the 
presentation of a chemical method of micro detection 
based on the inhibition of serum cholinesterase ac- 
tivity with the hope of detecting LSD in schizo- 
phrenia. The experimental procedure is described. 
The results are reported and discussed. 14 refer- 
ences.—C. 7. Bever. 

717. Goldfarb, William. Receptor preferences 
in schizophrenic children. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1956, 76, 643-652.—The clinical hypothesis 
is developed and documented by case report to the 
effect that childhood schizophrenia exhibits an “al- 
teration in the usual hierarchy of receptor preferences 
and in the relationship of the various sense modali- 
ties.” The contact modalities are preferred by the 
more regressed to the visual and auditory fields. A 
psychodynamically oriented interpretation of these ob- 
servations is developed.—L. A. Pennington. 


718. Hare, E. H. Family setting and the urban 
distribution of schizophrenia. /. ment. Sci., 1956, 
102, 753-760.—In Bristol 441 cases were studied: 
schizophrenics not living with family tend to come 
from the central parts of the city; half the time family 
separation is attributable to personality disorder.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


719. Harris, Arthur, & Metcalfe, Maryse. In- 
appropriate affect. /. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1956, 19, 308-313.—“The phenomenon of inappro- 
priateness of affect in schizophrenic subjects has been 
investigated. Trained observers show a high degree 
of agreement in rating individual patients for its pres- 
ence or absence. Groups of schizophrenics who ex- 
hibit inappropriate affect, when compared with groups 
of schizophrenics who do not, have a higher incidence 
of other serious symptoms, a poorer performance in 
psychological tests, and a less satisfactory outcome to 
their illness. The deficit in the tests is mainly in the 
speed at which they solve problems.” 38 references. 
—M. L. Simmel. 


720. Huber, Gerd. Psychosen bei spaterwor- 
benem Hypothyreoidismus und Hypoparthyreoid- 
ismus. (Psychoses in acquired hypothyroidism and 
hypoparathyroidism.) Nervenarzt, 1956, 27, 440- 
447.—Case histories of 6 adult patients with acquired 
hypothyroidism and 7 adult patients with acquired 
hypoparathyroidism in whom psychotic symptoms co- 
incided with the course of the endocrine disorder are 


reported. The psychotic symptoms often resembled 
schizophrenia very closely and always disappeared 


following adequate endocrine treatment. During the 
follow up periods of up to 13 years, psychotic symp- 
toms recurred only if there was also a relapse of the 
endocrine disturbance.—M. Kaelbling. 

721. Kalis, Betty L., & Bennett, Lillian F. The 
assessment of communication; the relation of 
clinical improvement to measured changes in com- 
municative behavior. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 
10-14.—“Twenty-five hospitalized psychiatric patients 
and the relative accompanying each to the hospital 
were examined at the time of the patient’s admis- 
sion and again at the time of discharge. Each pair 
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was given the ‘Interpersonal Test.’ Clinical Improve- 
ment was assessed with the use of ratings pertaining 
to 4 different periods of the patient’s illness: premor- 
bid status, time of admission, time of discharge, and 
time of follow-up approximately one year after dis- 
charge. The results indicate that significant differ- 
ences exist between patients rated ‘improved’ and 
those rated ‘unimproved.’ The ‘improved’ groups 
showed better agreement between patient and relative 
following hospitalization.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

722. Leach, Byron E., Cohen, Matthew; Heath, 
Robert G., & Martens, Sten. Studies of the role of 
ceruloplasmin and albumin in adrenaline metabo- 
lism. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 
635-642.—“‘Recently, considerable attention has been 
focused upon the role that altered adrenaline metabo- 
lism might play in schizophrenia.” Biochemical study 
of venous blood samples taken from selected control 
Ss and from schizophrenic patients “suggested that 
oxidizing enzymes may be of some importance in the 
understanding of a metabolic aberration in . . . schizo- 
phrenia. The findings which relate the quantity of 
ceruloplasmin to the speed of oxidation, however, are 
not specifically related to schizophrenic behavior. 
They suggest the possibility that the oxidizing en- 
zymes which are frequently, but not always greater 
in schizophrenia may be qualitatively different in this 
disease process. Data presented indicate that cerulo- 
plasmin, a copper globulin, is the important oxidizing 
substance and that albumin is an active inhibitor of 
this process.”—L. A. Pennington. 

723. Lebovici, S. A propos des indications et 
des techniques psychanalytiques dans les états 
prépsychotiques de l’enfance. (Indications and 


psychoanalytic techniques in the prepsychotic states 


of children.) Rev. franc. psychanal., 1956, 20, 540- 
545.—In prepsychotic children, the particular ego 
structure is characterized by a nonintegration of 
primitive fantasies. Certain symptoms are common 
in children under six, others in older children. The 
prepsychotic state protects the child against unbear- 
able anxiety. Psychoanalysis is effective in reducing 
the anxiety—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

724. Leonhard, K. Uber differenzierte Diag- 
nostik und differenzierte Therapie der endogenen 
Psychosen: Bemerkungen zu einem Fall von 
Schockschadigungen des Gehirns. (On the differ- 
ential diagnosis and differential therapy of the endog- 
enous psychoses: Remarks on a case of brain injury 
due to shock therapy.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 291-295.—The importance of 
the correct differential diagnosis is illustrated with a 
patient treated with 58 electro shocks and 20 insulin 
comas. Clinical aggravation resulted through the 
addition of chronic brain disease with encephalo- 
graphically demonstrated internal and external hy- 
drocephalus. A Korsakoff syndrome appeared. In- 
stead of hebephrenic schizophrenia, the diagnosis of 
a cyclothymic disorder or of periodic catatonia is 
retrospectively suggested with better prognosis of 
spontaneous remission. Russian summary.—C. T. 
Bever. 

725. Lhamon, William T., & Goldstone, San- 
ford. The time sense; estimation of one second 
durations by schizophrenic patients. 4A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 625-629.—37 chronic 
schizophrenic patients and 41 normal controls (col- 
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lege students) were, as groups, found to overestimate 
the duration of 1 second with the former more 
marked. After all Ss were instructed as to the dura- 
tion of 1 second, both groups showed an increase in 
estimates with the patients showing greater varia- 
bility. These and other results are discussed in rela- 
tion to the psychopathology of schizophrenia.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

726. Loch, W. Zur Behandlung fortgeschrit- 
tener Schizophrenien mit Megaphen und Reser- 
pine. (On treatment of advanced schizophrenias with 
megaphen and reserpine.) Nervenarzt, 1956, 27, 463- 
467.—178 patients suffering from “primary” symp- 
toms of schizophrenia for several years were treated 
with chlorpromazine (50-100 mgm daily) and reser- 
pine (2-4 mgm daily). 12% became well enough 
to be discharged, 20% improved sufficiently to be- 
come institutional workers, 48% became more man- 
ageable and 20% showed no change. The hypothesis 
that eosinophilia developing under treatment indicated 
a better than average prognosis had to be rejected. 
The author concludes that the over-all prognosis of 
schizophrenia is not influenced by the “neuroplegic” 
drugs, nor is the disease cured by them. It is the 
patients who have the best chance for a spontaneous 
remission and who would profit most from shock 
treatment who also improve most with these drugs.— 
M. Kaelbling. 

727. Mebane, John C. Psychosis in military 
fliers. J. Aviat. Med., 1956, 27, 390-396.—Analysis 
is presented of seventy-seven cases of functional psy- 
chosis reported by U.S. Air Force neuropsychiatric 
centers. Comparisons of these cases are made with 
a series of similar cases in a cross section of the 
Navy. Incidence of psychosis was higher in the 
sample studies than in the comparison group, the dif- 
ference attributable to older age of the fliers. “The 
thirty to forty age group of mature fliers contributed 
an appreciable number of patients to this series. Al- 
though in general the patients showed a moderate 
degree of predisposition, according to Air Force 
criteria, their records of past performance did not 
justify any sweeping categorizing of the group as 
selection failures.” “Illustrative cases are presented 
to point out that there is a pre-psychotic borderland 
which creates great management difficulty.".—J. M. 
Vanderplas. 

728. Metman, Philip. The ego in schizophrenia. 
Part II. Types and their treatment under con- 
sulting-room conditions. /. analyt. Psychol., 1957, 
2, 51-71.—A discussion of psychological types and 
their treatment under consulting-room conditions. A 
case of a rudimentary ego-type and a pseudo-ego type 
is given along with a description of the various phases 
of treatment. 23 references.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

729. Meurice, E. Traitement de 50 schizo- 
phrénes chroniques par de hautes doses de Réser- 
pine. (Treatment of 50 chronic schizophrenics with 
heavy doses of serpasil.) Acta neurol. belg., 1956, 
56, 827-841.—Serpasil was administered to 50 schizo- 
phrenic patients at the dosage of mg. per diem for 
one month and followed by reduced dosages in the 
second and third months. Striking improvement is 
claimed in two cases and some improvement in 16 
others. It is reported that the best results are ob- 
— with cases showing paranoid features.—B. A. 

aher. 
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730. Nandi, D. N. Importance of exciting fac- 
tors in the aetiology of psychoses. Samiksd, 1956, 
10, 85-98.—499 of 1,022 schizophrenias were caused 
by exciting factors having to do with acute frustra- 
tion or danger to life so that the adaptive capacity of 
the ego was sharply decreased. Frustration tolerance 
is an index of adaptability of the ego. To produce 
immunization to mental illness, expose the patient to 
hypothetical situations he is likely to fall victim to 
or to which he has already fallen victim and help him 
judge these situations more realistically. This will 
increase frustration tolerance and prevent recurrence 
of illness. This method may not be of much value in 
an acute psychosis.—D. Prager. 


731. Pankow, Gisela. Dynamische Strukturie- 
rung in der Psychose. (Psychodynamic organiza- 
tion in schizophrenia.) Bern, Switzerland: Hans 
Huber, 1957. 171 p. DM 23.80.—Expanded from a 
briefer monograph (Structuration dynamique dans la 
schizophrénie, contribution 4 une psychothérapie ana- 
lytique de l’expérience psychotique de monde, Bern, 
Huber, 1956) a method of psychoanalytically treat- 
ing schizophrenics is presented. The distortion of 
body image in these patients requires clarification 
which frees the sense of time and permits reintegra- 
tion of the individual life history. This therapeutic 
approach is presented and discussed in six success- 
fully treated cases.—C. T. Bever. 


732. Pankow, Gisela. Structuration dynamique 
dans la schizophrénie; contribution 4 une o- 
thérapie analytique de l’expérience psychotique du 
monde. (Dynamic structure in schizophrenia; a 
contribution to psychoanalytic therapy of the psy- 
choses.) Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1956, 
No. 27, 80 p.—This monograph presents theoretical 
material and treatment notes on the psychoanalysis 
of an 18 years old hebephrenic and a 40-year-old 
negativistic schizophrenic patient—H. P. David. 


733. Parfitt, D. N. The neurology of schizo- 
phrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 671-718.—Inten- 
sive study of 61 patients, selected for difficulty in 
thinking, reduction in ability to plan, difficulty in 
separating past thoughts from present events, failing 
ability to recognize absurdity, and failing insight 
shows serious reduction in intelligence, although not 
necessarily on intelligence test items, loosening of 
repression, and anxiety. The rejecting mother hy- 
pothesis of the cause of the disease is quite untenable, 
and analysis of abilities suggests that frontal lobe 
defect should be suspected, so schizophrenia is defined 
as expression of an inborn defect of the brain, which 
progressively throws regions of the brain into dis- 
order and usually spreads from the frontal poles back- 
wards. 123 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


734. Peak, Ernestine C., Canestrari, Robert E., 
& Roebuck, Basil E. The effects of frenquel upon 
chronic disturbed patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1957, 113, 653.—A group of 38 actively hallucinating 
chronic female patients (18 on placebo and 20 on 
frenquel) were observed to note effects after one 
month’s treatment. It is concluded that frenquel 
“neither significantly decreased delusions and halluci- 
nations nor improved the ward adjustment of these 
chronic female patients.”—N. H. Pronko. 


735. Porteus, S. D. Maze test reactions after 
chlorpromazine. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 15- 
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21.—“In connection with a study of behavior changes 
following long continued use of chlorpromazine with 
chronic psychotic patients, the Porteus Maze Test 
was applied to 13 males who were accessible to test- 
ing and whose scores showed any significance. 
Analysis of postmedication results for the whole 
group of 22 cases revealed an average Maze Test 
deficit of 2.06 years, affecting over 68% of patients. 
This evidence that chlorpromazine acts as ‘a phar- 
macological lobtomy’ is summarized by means of a 
review of all important psychosurgical studies in 
which the Porteus Maze was used, and the deficits 
found are compared with those now demonstrated to 
follow prolonged chlorpromazine medication.”—A. J. 
Bachrach. 


736. Richter, Derek. (Ed.) Schizophrenia; 
somatic aspects. New York: Macmillan, 1957. viii, 
181 p. $7.00.—This volume resulted from discussions 
held by a small group of scientists and clinicians 
working in England. Eight authors reassess the pres- 
ent status of our knowledge about schizophrenia from 
a variety of viewpoints limited to the somatic aspects 
of the problem of schizophrenia. The approaches dis- 
cussed are the following: physical characteristics of 
the schizophrenic patient; interaction of genetic and 
environmental factors in the causation of schizo- 
phrenia; electroencephalogram in schizophrenia: bio- 
chemical aspects of schizophrenia; endocrine changes 
in schizophrenia; the pathological anatomy of the 
schizophrenias; consciousness, adaptive behaviour, 
and schizophrenia; metabolism in recurrent schizo- 
phrenia ; and drug action in relation to schizophrenia. 
—WN. H. Pronko. 


737. Rifkin, Alfred H. (Ed.) Schizophrenia in 
psychoanalytic office practice. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1957. x, 150 p. $4.00.—The papers in 
this volume were contributed by 30 participants at a 
symposium under the same title held in New York 
City in March, 1956, by the Society of Medical Psy- 
choanalysts. The following 3 large questions guided 
the course of the symposium: the concept of schizo- 
phrenia, general aspects of psychoanalytic treatment 
of schizophrenia, and selected special problems of 
management. Implicit in all the discussions was the 
premise that “the development of schizophrenia is 
intimately related to the conditions of life."—N. H. 
Pronko. 


738. Ritchie, E. A. Toxic psychosis under cor- 
tisone and corticotrophin. /. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 
830-837.—These drugs may induce suicidal depres- 
sion or serious mental depression and while no fea- 
tures of premorbid personality appear crucial, it seems 
that women of menopausal age are more susceptible. 
36 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

739. Sandler, Samuel A. Psychosis with brain 
tumor and recovery following removal. J. Hill- 
side Hosp., 1956, 5, 264-267.—The case of a 26-year- 
old white female patient is reported who made a full 
recovery from a schizophrenic-like reaction after sur- 
gical removal of a cerebral neoplasm.—C. 7. Bever. 


740. Savage, Charles & Cholden, Louis. Schizo- 
phrenia and the model psychoses. /. clin. exp. 
Psychopath., 1956, 17, 405-413.—Similarities in proc- 
esses between schizophrenia and the model psychosis 
induced by LSD, exist. Hypotheses are presented to 
explain the similarity —S. Kavruck. 
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741. Sechehaye, M. A. Le transfert dans la 
réalisation symbolique. (Transference in symbolic 
realization.) Rev. francg. psychoanal., 1956, 20, 480- 
493.—In therapy of schizophrenics by symbolic real- 
ization, transference is the most important instrument. 
But in regressed cases, it must be induced by the 
therapist, becoming a veritable means of transmuta- 
tion.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


742. Seige, Dietrich. Uber die Selbstandigkeit 
der konfabulatorischen Paraphrenie. (On the in- 
dependence of confabulatory schizophrenia.) Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 296- 
298.—The case of a 50-year-old married man with a 
15 year history of confabulatory schizophrenia is pre- 
sented. The typical disease picture is illustrated by 
the intermittently critical attitude with which the 
patient frequently ascribed his delusional world to 
trance—and dream conditions. Russian summary.— 
C. T. Bever. 

743. Shenken, Leon. Borderline states. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 466-472.—““A summary of the 
literature dealing with pseudoneurotic or borderline 
schizophrenia has been presented together with rea- 
sons, illustrated by case histories, for enlarging the 
borderline category to include other clinically distin- 
guishable conditions which may eventually develop a 
schizophrenic or depressive psychosis. These states 
may be approached therapeutically by a psychotherapy 
designed to support the ego, thus preventing the onset 
of psychosis.”—N. H. Pronko. 

744. Shugart, George. Casework with parents 
of psychotic children. Soc. Casewk, 1957, 38, 8-15. 
—After discussing the kinds of problems brought 
into therapy by parents of psychotic children, the 
author describes a casework approach for helping 
these parents face their problems. Three phases in 
this process are described: (1) the exploratory phase 
in which the caseworker determines the nature of the 
reality problems faced by the mother, (2) the didactic 
phase in which teaching is used to interpret the child’s 
disorder to the parents, (3) the culminating phase 
which prepares the mother for the return of the child 
to the home through the introduction of weekend 
visits —L. B. Costin. 

745. Solms, Hugo. Relationships between 
chemical structure and psychoses with the use of 
psychotoxic substances. J. clin. exp. Psychopath, 
1956, 17, 429-433.—A procedure designated as com- 
parative pharmacopsychiatric analysis is suggested. 
Differences and similarities in psychotic reactions pro- 
duced by 3 chemically related lysergic acid derivatives 
have been found. 28-item bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 


746. Szasz, T.S. The psychology of bodily feel- 
ings in schizophrenia. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 
512-513.—Abstract. 

747. Tucker, Kenneth, & Wilensky, Harold. 
A clinical evaluation of meprobamate therapy in 
a chronic schizophrenic population. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 113, 698-703.—A series of 63 chronic 
schizophrenic males with overt manifestation of anx- 
iety and/or tension was observed in a controlled study 
on the effectiveness of meprobamate therapy. 41 
per cent of a group of 32 patients receiving mepro- 
bomate for 12 weeks showed a significant improve- 
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ment as compared with 10 per cent in a group of 31 
patients receiving placebo.—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 324, 561, 575, 596, 603, 605, 
607, 695) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


748. Barry, Herbert, Jr. Critical ages for ma- 
ternal bereavement in psychoneuroses. 4.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 617.—Abstract and 
discussion. 

749. Barry, Herbert, Jr. The critical ages for 
maternal bereavement in psychoneuroses. /. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 495.—Abstract and discussion. 


750. Bergler, Edmund. The psychology of gam- 
bling. New York: Hill & Wang, 1957. ix, 244 p. 
$3.95.—The chronic gambler who continues to gamble 
despite persistent losses is neurotic. His unconscious 
motivations include the desire to lose and be punished, 
although he claims to all that he intends and expects 
to win. He has not resolved his childish feelings of 
omnipotence and unconsciously believes, as the infant 
does, in his magical powers to control fate as he de- 
sires. To support this thesis the author quotes from 
literature and case histories of gamblers who had been 
cured by psychoanalysis of their neurotic compulsions 
to gamble.—G. Elias. 

751. Carp, E. A. D. E. Le complexe de sau- 
vetage. (The salvation complex.) Acta psychother. 
psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 224-228.—The 
salvation complex in a married man stems from a 
repressed tendency to avenge himself for frustrations 
suffered in early childhood. The neurotic urge to- 
wards saving a woman must be seen as compensation 
for a feeling of hatred. English and German sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

752. Ellis, Albert. How to live with a neurotic. 
New York: Crown Publishers, 1957. viii, 206 p. 
$3.95.—The fundamental theme: Neurotics become 
hopeless because one thinks of them as hopeless. 
Neurotics should not be considered hopeless and one 
can help an individual become less neurotic by accept- 
ing him as neurotic. Through an understanding of 
neurotics one in turn better understands himself. 
Ellis makes his point by discussing techniques for 
dealing with the neurotic behavior of others. He 
outlines some of the chief characteristics of a dis- 
turbed person and traces the origin of these disturb- 
ances. “Neurotics are neurotic; they are not to blame 
for being troubled.”—B. H. Light. 

753. Friedman, Jacob H. Unconscious defense 
mechanisms of marriage phobia; dynamics and 
therapy in the psychoneuroses. /. Hillside Hosp., 
1956, 5, 342-349.—The failure of the unconscious 
defense mechanisms of marriage phobia may cause 
symptomatology. Dynamic interpretation is discussed 
and exemplified by 20 successfully treated patients, of 
which 6 are briefly reported.—C. T. Bever. 


754. Masserman, Jules H., Alan, Barre, & Klotz, 
Maurice. The neuroses. In E. A. Speigel, Pro 
ress in neurology and psychiatry, (see 32: 619), 515 
30.—Recent contributions to the literature of the 
neuroses are briefly described under the following 
headings: etiology, research studies, diagnosis, so- 
matic dysfunction, military neuroses and therapy. 
—WN. H. Pronko. 
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755. Sachs, Lisbeth J. A case of obsessive-com- 
pulsive neurosis showing forced visual imagery. 
J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 384-391.—The case of a 
35-year-old hospitalized obsessive-compulsive house- 
wife is reported with special emphasis on her symp- 
tom of forced visual imagery.—C. T. Bever. 

756. Tillmann, William A., & Harris, Lebert. 
Interaction between a husband and wife in a 
marital problem. J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 419- 
432.—A couple is presented with their family con- 
stellations. The two sets of parents and the husband 
operated to focus their needs on a scapegoat, here the 
wife, to act out for them. Interdigitating fantasies 
are involved in their mutual neurotic structures. It 
is urgently necessary that both partners be in inten- 
sive psychotherapy in order to reduce the mutual 
pressure to antisocial behavior—C. 7. Bever. 


757. Whitmont Edward. Magic and the psy- 
chology of compulsive states. /. analyt. Psychol., 
1957, 2, 3-32.—“The hypothesis is presented of a 
dynamic stratum of the collective unconscious which 
is tentatively termed ‘magical.’ . . . The magical dy- 
namism is . . . encountered in body imagery, particu- 
larly of the type previously known as ‘erogeneous 
zones’.” A case of compulsive neurosis is presented 
to illustrate the hypothesis. 21 references.—O. 
Strunk, Jr. 

758. Ziolko, H. U. Farbpyramidentest-Unter- 
suchungen bei Neurotikern. (Color pyramid test 
studies in neurotics.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1956, 4, 
271-276.—“The Color Pyramid Test was repeatedly 
administered to 35 female neurotics undergoing in- 
patient psychotherapeutic treatment. The majority 
showed an increasing choice of black and more mono- 
chromatic pyramids, and thus an increase of excluded 
colors. This process of disintegration is then fol- 
lowed by integrative readjustment.” 2 protocols are 
—— English and French summaries.—H. P. 

avid. 


(See also Abstracts 126, 301, 462, 543, 596, 607, 661) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


759. Abadi, Mauricio. Nota acerca de os 
mecanismos en la psicogénesis de la obesidad. (A 
note about some mechanisms in the psychogenesis of 
obesity.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 1956, 13, 296- 
304.—Obesity is a regressive expression. A mother, 
toward whom ambivalent feelings are granted, is in- 
ternalized, but, in a deeper level, she is also the preg- 
nant mother in whose uterus (patient’s adipose tissue ) 
the patient wants to live. English, French, and Ger- 
man summaries.—M. Knobel. 


760. Bierer, Immanuel. 


Psychosomatic ap- 
proach to gynaecology and obstetrics. Amer. J. 
indiv. Psychol., 1956, 12, 99-105.—A few relation- 
ships between gynaecology and psychiatry are briefly 


mentioned.—A. R. Howard. 

761. Bruch, Hilde. The importance of over- 
weight. New York: W. W. Norton, 1957, x, 438 p. 
$5.95.—As it turns out, “simple” (alimentary) obesity 
is anything but simple or uniform in etiology and 
symptomatology other than accumulation of excess 
fat. The heart of the present volume is the reflec- 
tions on what the author has observed during some 
20 years in individuals who were troubled about their 
weight. She feels strongly that campaigns waged for 
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prevention and elimination of overweight are apt to 
overlook individual differences and makes a plea for 
a “more tolerant and respectful attitude toward those 
who react with obesity to problems of living they 
cannot handle in a better way.”—J. BroZek. 


762. Cremerius, J. Freud als Begriinder der 
psychosomatischen Medizin. (Freud as founder of 
psychosomatic medicine.) Acta psychother. psycho- 
som. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 252-265.—Infantile de- 
velopment of instincts and needs underlies the de- 
velopment of character. However, organs and their 
functions are also involved in the process. Thus 
psychological disturbances occurring during the first 
six years of life play an important aetiological part 
in the causation of psychosomatic illnesses. French 
and English summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

763. de Boor, Clemens. Ekzem der Hinde: Ein 
Beitrag zur psychoanalytischen Behandlung Ek- 
zemkranker. (Eczema of the hands: A contribution 
to the psychoanalytic treatment of eczema patients.) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 10, 630-646.—Psychoanalytic 
treatment of a 25-year-old woman whose eczema of 
the hands had not responded to medical treatment 
over a 2 year period. Psychologically, repressed 
tenderness with masturbation guilt and thumb-suck- 
ing tendencies were apparent. The outbreaks of 
eczema appeared to represent regression of the con- 
flict into the physiological sphere through autonomic 
influencing of the peripheral circulation. After 6 
months the eczema disappeared, and has not returned 
during or since the 18 subsequent months of treat- 
ment.—E. W. Eng. 

764. Engel, G. L. Studies of ulcerative colitis: 
IV. The significance of headaches. Psychosom. 
Med., 1956, 18, 513.—Abstract. 


765. Fischer, H. Keith. Psychosomatic medi- 
cine. In E. A. Speigel, Progress in neurology and 
psychiatry, (see 32: 619), 541-549.—The past year’s 
contributions to the field of psychosomatic medicine 
are reviewed under the following divisions: psycho- 
somatic aspects of pain, psychosomatic studies of basic 
problems, thyroid and endocrine studies, asthma stud- 
ies and miscellaneous investigations—N. H. Pronko. 


766. Fischer-Hoppenworth, G. Offene Fragen 
zur Psychosomatik bei Lungentuberkulose. (Open 
questions on the psychomatics of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1957, 7, 29- 
34.—Does the severity of the tuberculosis correlate 
with lack of synchronicity in body maturation, and 
is the most favorable prognosis linked with synchro- 
nous maturation? Can the markedly opposing views 
of the tubercular patient’s personality be related to 
such disturbances of synchronicity? Are dysplastic 
stigmata frequent among tubercular patients? Can 
such disturbances of synchronicity produce faulty per- 
sonality adaptation and psychosomatic consequences 
that promote the tubercular illness? These are theo- 
retically well-founded questions that call for answers. 
34 references.—E. W. Eng. 


767. French, John D. Experimental studies of 
psychosomatic disease. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1956, 
No. 6, 9-14.—Results from recent studies involving 
prolonged electrical stimulation of the monkey’s brain 
have indicated that “focal pathological changes can 
be induced in the gastrointestinal tract of monkeys 
. . « by central nervous system stimulation. Per- 
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haps this experimental evidence will serve to support 
arguments of those who hold that the influences of 
the central nervous system do indeed contribute im- 
portantly to ‘psychosomatic’ diseases.”—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

768. Garcia Vega, Horacio. Conflictos emo- 
cionales y regresion oral digestiva en una obesi- 
dad neurotica. (Emotional conflicts and oral diges- 
tive regression in a neurotic obesity.) Rev. Psico- 
andl., B. Aires, 1956, 13, 305-311.—An analysis of a 
patient with character problems, overweight and dis- 
turbances in his sexuality. His compulsive eating 
was an expression of maternal identification and re- 
pressed homosexual conflicts, that pressed the ego 
toward a regression to the oral digestive level—M. 
Knobel. 

769. Garma, Angel. Factores inconscientes de 
las jaquecas de una enferma. (Unconscious factors 
in a female patient’s migraines.) Rev. Psicoandl., 
B. Aires, 1954, 11, 4-18.—A psychosomatic reaction 
in a patient who lives coitus as an unpleasant experi- 
ence and therefore intellectualizes the internally 
elaborated process, converting it in headaches. Eng- 
lish, French, and German summaries.—M. Knobel. 

770. Graber, Gustav Hans. Zur Psychoanalyse 
eines Ekzem- und Asthmakranken. (Psychoanaly- 
sis of an eczema and asthma patient.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1957, 10, 647-661.—The incomplete psycho- 
analysis of a 27-year-old man with both eczema and 
asthma, the former since infancy. The eczema, which 
he constantly scratched, served as a defense against 
masturbation and simultaneously as a substitute grati- 
fication which then renewed the vicious circle. The 
asthma was linked with oral phantasies of being 
eaten, smothering, and birth trauma. There is a 
possibility that the eczema-asthma syndrome consti- 
tuted a barrier against the outbreak of psychosis.— 
E. W. Eng. 

771. Gupta, Nitya N. Influence of Hindu cul- 
ture and social customs on psychosomatic disease 
in India. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 506—510.—The 
“attitude toward life” and the country’s sexual taboos 
are differentiated with reference to rural and urban 
subcultures. These differences are reflected in the 
“almost complete absence in the rural areas of a num- 
ber of psychosomatic problems” as contrasted with 
the high incidence in urban regions.—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

772. Lapinsohn, Leonard I. The application of 
individual psychology to psychosomatic medicine. 
Amer. J. indtv. Psychol., 1956, 12, 143-156.—Two 
cases are described in which the author utilized 
Adlerian views. “. .. only by analyzing the psycho- 
somatic symptom or any other neurotic symptom, as 
one aspect of the dynamic reactions of a functioning 
purposive unity, can one fully understand and intelli- 
gently appreciate it as a phenomenon, in order that 
the most efficient therapy can be instituted.”—A. R. 
Howard. 

773. Millet, John A. P. Psychoanalytic psycho- 
therapy in Raynaud’s disease. Psychosom. Med., 
1956, 18, 492-505.—Analysis of the content of 112 
sessions in therapy comprises this detailed case re- 
port of Raynaud’s disease—L. A. Pennington. 

774. Millet, John A. P., & Dyde, J. F. Psycho- 
analytic observations in two cases of thrombo- 
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phlebitis migrans. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 512. 
—Abstract. 

775. Mirsky, I. A., Thaler, Margaret; Weiner, 
H., & Reiser, M. Studies on the physiological, 
psychological and social determinants in the etiol- 
ogy of duodenal ulcer. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 
514.—Abstract. 

776. Moses, Leon; Daniels, George E., & Nick- 
erson, John L. Psychogenic factors in essential 
hypertension; methodology and preliminary re- 
port. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 471-485.—Psy- 
chodynamic, hemodynamic (by way of the ballisto- 
cardiograph), and psychotherapeutic study of 10 hy- 
pertensive patients tended to specific 3 psychodynamic 
and hemodynamic correlated patterns modifiable by 
psychotherapy. 57 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

777. Orgel, Samuel Zachary. The problem of 
bisexuality as reflected in circumcision. J. Hill- 
side Hosp., 1956, 5, 375-383.—Fragments of an analy- 
sis are presented relating to the patient’s fantasy life 
in regards to his circumcision and to its influence on 
his emotional life. The conflicts are not related to 
the time at which the operation was performed, but to 
the age when the female genitalia were observed.— 
C. T. Bever. 

778. Rabiner, Abraham M., & Keschner, Moses. 
Concerning the relationship between psyche and 
soma. J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 196-202.—Imper- 
ceptibly some organic nervous disease may evolve 
from an early psychical to the later organic phase. 
3 cases are cited. Evidence is presented suggesting 
that function may influence structure. Emotional 
stress may accentuate symptoms due to existing pa- 
thology, but it is questionable whether emotional 
stress may acutely alter normal structure and irre- 
parably change function. 22 references.—C. T. Bever. 

779. Rennie, Thomas A. C., & Srole, Leo. So- 
cial class prevalence and distribution of psycho- 
somatic conditions in an urban population. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1956, 18, 449-456.—The psychiatrist 
and the sociologist report “partial results of an epi- 
demiological investigation of 11 disorders in terms 
of their lifetime prevalence among a large sample of 
adults in the age range 20-59.” The area studied is 
“a central residential area of New York City.” 
Major interests focused on the relationships between 
somatic ailments and socioeconomic status as well as 
upon the psychological dimension of tension-anxiety 
measured by questionnaire. Results are said to con- 
firm the view that somatic conditions are vitally as- 
sociated with psychological and sociological variables. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

780. Savitt, Robert A. Teeth, trauma and the 
dentist-patient relationship. J/. Hillside Hosp., 
1956, 5, 392-401.—Psychoanalytic observations of 
dentists and their patients illustrate some complexities 
of the patient-dentist relationship. Intelligent man- 
agement of the patient’s psychic response is part of 
the dentist’s responsibility —C. T. Bever. 

781. Schlaegel, T. F., Jr., & Hoyt, Millard. Psy- 
chosomatic ophthalmology. Baltimore, Md.: Wil- 
liams & Wilkins, 1957. x, 523 p.—The following are 
pertinent chapters: Chap. 2—Etiology, Pathogenesis, 
and Diagnosis of Psychosomatic Conditions; Chap. 
3—Some Psychiatric Conditions which Involve the 
Eye; Chap. 5—Neurologic Conditions Involving the 
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Eyes; Chap. 6—Headache; Chap. 12—Extraocular 
Muscles; Chap. 15—Retina; Chap. 18—Refraction; 
Chap. 19—Psychogenic Disturbances of Vision and 
Visual Perception ; Chap. 20—Injuries and Self-Muti- 
lation; Chap. 21—Psychotherapy; Chap. 23—The 
Blind. Bibliographies are given with each chapter. 
—T. Shipley. 

782. Shay, H., Sun, D. C. H., Dlin, B., & Weiss, 
E. Psychophysiological studies of gastric secre- 
tion in a case of peptic ulcer. Psychosom. Med., 
1956, 18, 514~515.—Abstract. 

783. Weil, Jorge N. Un caso de cefalea. (A 
case of headache.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 1954, 
11, 118-130.—A 42-year-old woman with hysterical 
headaches since 17 years ago, with an obsessive hus- 
band. The headache originates in the introjection of 
frustrating figures within her head. The bad object 
could be father’s penis which she tries to cast off.— 
M. Knobel. 

784. Weiner, Ira W. Psychological factors re- 
lated to results of subtotal gastrectomy. /Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1956, 18, 486-491.—Controlled stud- 
ies of postoperative patients, each rated in terms of 
degree of success-failure of the operation, indicated 
by way of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (group form) and Taylor’s Scale of Mani- 
fest Anxiety “a relationship between neuroticism and 
the results of subtotal gastric resection.” Those with 
marked emotional difficulties received low ratings 
relative to operative success. “Those with minimal 
personality maladjustments (had) successful gastrec- 
tomies.” These and other findings are discussed in 
relation to the development of criteria whereby pa- 
tients may be wisely selected for surgery and to the 
use of psychological instruments in this and related 
fields—L. A. Pennington. 

785. Weiss, Edward, & English, O. Spurgeon. 
Psychosomatic medicine; a clinical study of psy- 
chophysiologic reactions. (3rd ed.) Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders, 1957. xix, 557 p.—The 3rd edition 
(see 24: 722) is divided into 2 parts designated as 
the “general aspects” and the “special applications to 
general medicine” of the psychosomatic approach. 
Of the 20 chapters 5 are included in Part 1 and 2 
deal with problems of psychotherapy in relation to 
the topic. Part 2 (15 chapters) discusses psycho- 
physiological reaction patterns in terms of the organ 
systems of the body (circulation, respiration, etc.). 
“The chapters in this edition have been rearranged 
so that the material of a general nature makes up 
Part I while the applications to special problems 
occur in Part II. Much has been rewritten and con- 
siderable new clinical material has been added. New 
charts and tables summarizing diagnostic points and 
treatment suggestions are included.”—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 


(See also Abstracts 126, 530) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


786. Ajmone-Marsan, Cosimo, & Ralston, Bruce 
L. The epileptic seizure; its functional mor- 
phology and diagnostic significance. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1957. xii, 251 p. $6.00.— 
Adequate diagnosis, especially in focal epilepsies, re- 
quires full study of habitual seizures and management 
of a metrazol induced seizure is described with copi- 
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ous EEG and clinical evidence to illustrate diagnostic 
and classification problems. Formulae involving au- 
tomatism, aphasia, unilateral tonic face, pre-ictal 
clonic activity, and generalized seizures, and combina- 
tions of these, are developed —W. L. Wilkins. 


787. Bandler, B., Kaufman, I. C., Dykens, J. W., 
Shapiro, L. N., & Schleifer, M. The role of sex- 
uality in seizures. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 512. 
—Abstract. 

788. Bandler, Bernard; Kaufman, Charles; Dy- 
kens, James W., Schleifer, Maxwell, & Shapiro, 
Leon N. Seizures and the menstrual cycle. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 704-708.—The ancient belief 
that female epileptics are likely to have more frequent 
and more severe seizures at the time of menstruation 
was investigated in a 3 year study of over 30 epileptic 
women. It was found that the seizures of this group 
had a normal distribution with respect to the phases 
of the menstrual cycle-—N. H. Pronko. 


789. Benton, Arthur L., & Meyers, Russell. An 
early description of the Gerstmann syndrome. 
Neurology, 1956, 6, 838-842.—The Gerstmann syn- 
drome is a tetrad of symptoms of cerebral disease con- 
sisting of finger agnosia, right-left disorientation, 
dyscalculia and dysgraphia. While other symptoms 
were known previously, it has been assumed that 
Gerstmann was the first to describe finger agnosia. 
However, in 1888 the French ophthalmologist, Jules 
Badal, described the symptoms. Modern status of the 
syndrome and the general matter of selection and 
abstraction of symptoms are discussed. 14 refer- 
ences.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

In E. A. 


790. Berry, Richard G. Epilepsy. 
Speigel, Progress in neurology and psychiatry, (see 
32: 619), 199-216.—Recent books, reviews, and stud- 
ies are briefly summarized as they reflect recent ad- 


vances in epilepsy. Social and psychological factors, 
the physiology and pathology of epilepsy, medical 
therapy and surgical treatment are emphasized.—N. 
H. Pronko. 


791. Bobrick, Gladis. Speech; some factors in 
its nature and development, with implications for 
the child who has cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy 
Rev., 1956, 17, 152-156.—Speech behavior of children 
with cerebral palsy is considered from the physiologi- 
cal, social, intellectual, and emotional points of view. 
Fourteen recommendations are presented “to aid 
speech development in cerebral palsy and to evoke a 
response favorable to the child and his specific learn- 
ing problems,” and citations from Gesell, Ilg, et al. 
(The Child from Five to Ten) are employed to illus- 
trate the developmental picture —7. E. Newland. 

792. Boyer, L. Bryce. The meaning of insulin 
therapy to a schizophrenic patient. /. Hillside 
Hosp., 1957, 6, 3-6.—The evidence presented indicates 
that the insulin injection meant to this schizophrenic 
woman a part object which might make her whole 
and her symbiosis with her mother unnecessary.— 
C. T. Bever. 

793. Coles, Martin R., & Brockman, Jimmie C. 
Neuropsychiatric aspects of acute poliomyelitis. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 615-616.— 
Abstract and discussion. 

794. Coles, Martin R., & Brockman, Jimmie C. 
Neuropsychiatric aspects of acute poliomyelitis. 
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J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 494-495.—Abstract and 
discussion. 

795. DeJong, Russell N. “Psychomotor” or 
“temporal lobe” epilepsy. A review of the de- 
velopment of our present concepts. Neurology, 
1957, 7, 1-14.—A review of the literature on psy- 
chomotor epilepsy indicates its distinctiveness as a 
clinical syndrome, and a strong suggestion that it is 
associated with abnormalities of the temporal lobe 
of the cerebrum and associated rhinencephalic and 
diencephalic structures. 65 references.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

796. Doob, Dorothy, & Buck, Joyce Felstein. 
An approach to speech evaluation of a child with 
cerebral palsy in a hospital clinic. Cerebral Palsy 
Rev., 1956, 17, 151, 169.—Data on a case are pre- 
sented, illustrating “a number of factors beyond the 
scope of the immediate speech diagnosis (which) 
must be considered if a complete evaluation of a pa- 
tient is to be made,” and showing the importance of 
a team approach. “It is only after a complete evalua- 
tion and interpretation to the parents that speech 
therapy is initiated, if so indicated.”—-T. E. Newland. 

797. Druckman, Ralph, & Chao, Dora. Laughter 
in epilepsy. Neurology, 1957, 7, 26-36.—Case re- 
ports are given on 11 patients with laughter as a 
manifestation of epileptiform disorder. The laughter 
was unrelated to situational stimulation; it was some- 
times the only evidence of seizure and was more fre- 
quently associated with other symptoms. Clinical 
and electroencephalographic studies indicated the 


probability that organic brain lesions were the prin- 
cipal causative factor.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

798. Fleck, Ulrich. Uber die Bewusstseinstriib- 
ung bei den exogenen Reaktionsformen (Bon- 


hoeffer). (On impairment of consciousness in exo- 
gene Reaktionsformen (Bonhoeffer).) Nervenarst, 
1956, 27, 433-440.—It is not justified to assume that 
impairment of consciousness is always to be expected 
in organic brain syndrome due to infection, intoxica- 
tion or trauma. The author reviews and discusses 
many relevant publications that have appeared in the 
German language since 1910, which support this con- 
tention of his.—M. Kaelbling. 

799. French, Elizabeth G. Epilepsy. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1957, 113, 629-631.—Legal, therapeutic, 
and diagnostic aspects of epilepsy are reviewed as 
they are reflected in the literature appearing during 
1956.—N. H. Pronko. 

800. Goldstein, Robert; Goodman, Allan C., & 
King, Robert B. Hearing and speech in infantile 
hemiplegia before and after left hemispherectomy. 
Neurology, 1956, 6, 869-875.—Auditory tests made on 
patients before and after left hemispherectomy showed 
normal thresholds both before and after removal of 
the hemisphere. Words presented to ear showed 45% 
incorrect identification when presented to the ear con- 
tralateral to the pathological hemisphere, as con- 
trasted to 20% incorrect to the other ear. No post- 
operative aphasic changes were noted. The sig- 
nificance of these results for bilateral representation 
of auditory sense in the cortex is discussed—L. /. 
O’ Kelly. 

801. Halpern, L., & Feinmesser, M. The varia- 
bility of the threshold of acoustic discomfort in 
the sensorimotor induction syndrome with special 
reference to the effect of colors. Conf. Neurol., 
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1956, 16, 309-320.—“In patients suffering from uni- 
lateral disequilibrium with the features of the sen- 
sorimotor induction syndrome the threshold of acous- 
tic discomfort undergoes systematic changes under 
certain conditions. It is lowered when both eyes are 
closed as compared with the values obtained when 
both eyes are open and differs on alternate closure of 
each eye. When seeing with the eye on the dis- 
equilibrated side only, the threshold of acoustic dis- 
comfort is lowered, while it is elevated when seeing 
with the contralateral eye only. Finally, it is shown, 
that blue elevates the threshold of discomfort while 
red lowers it. The changes demonstrated above cor- 
respond to the physiopathological laws which are 
characteristic of the functioning of the sensorimotor 
induction.” French and German summaries.—M. L. 
Simmel. 

802. Kilbane, Edward F., & Klapper, Morris. 
The older individual who has cerebral palsy. 
Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1956, 17, 59-60; 71.—Informa- 
tion was obtained on 78 New York City adults with 
cerebral palsy (43 males, 35 females), aged 32 
through 78 years, by means of questionnaires and 
interviews (24, 40 and more years of age, were in 
in-patient facilities). Of the total group, 18 were 
or had been married ; 28 maintained their own homes; 
13 were economically self-sufficient ; 48 had engaged in 
remunerative occupations at some time; and 36 were 
receiving public assistance; 11 had had no schooling 
(15 had 16 or more years of schooling); “the ma- 
jority would not be candidates for employment be- 
cause of severe physical limitations”; and a “number 
did not know that treatment was aavilable today for 
adults with cerebral palsy."—7. E. Newland. 

803. Kuromaru, Shoshiro, & Usa, Shinichi. 
Three cases of Laurence-Biedl Syndrome. Folia 
psychiat. neur. jap., 1956, 10, 18-38.—The authors 
present the clinical features and pedigrees of 3 cases 
of this syndrome. In each case the parents were 
cousins. Two of the patients had 6ths fingers and 
toes which had been removed immediately after birth. 
Adiposogenital symptoms and pigmentary degenera- 
tion with nightblindness and decreasing visual acuity 
started between ages 5 and 7. Severe mental retarda- 
tion had been observed since infancy, though the 
authors believe that these patients seem even more 
defective than they are due to an overlay of general 
apathy. The literature is reviewed with special em- 
phasis on endocrinological and genetic problems. 
25 references—M. L. Simmel. 

804. Millichap, J. Gordon, & Hadra, Ruth. 
Quantitative assessment of motor function in cere- 
bral palsy; evaluation of Zoxazolamine (Flexin), 
a new muscular relaxant drug. Neurology, 1956, 6, 
843-852.—Techniques for evaluating improvement 
in motor function in cerebral palsy are described. 
Experimental designs are presented for ruling out 
extraneous factors in the evaluation of treatment. 
Zoxazolamine was shown to have small but significant 
value in treatment over a one-month period.—L. /. 
O’ Kelly. 

805. Moed, Martin, & Klincewicz, Watson. A 
dynamic community approach to the vocational 
problems of individuals who have cerebral palsy. 
Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1956, 17, 76-79.—Through the 
united efforts of four New York City agencies, a 
seven-week systematically organized diagnostic job 
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exploration period is provided. In addition to a pre- 
liminary complete conventional evaluation, evalua- 
tions of the behavior of individuals are made in terms 
of manual dexterity, performance with basic tools and 
measuring instruments, performance with powered 
tools and vocational equipment, and performance 
with basic academic skills. The applicability of the 
findings in such a study to other programs with 
similar objectives is being explored.—7. E. Newland. 


806. Miiller, Ragnar, & Naumann, Bengt. Early 
embulation and psychotherapy for treatment of 
closed head injury. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 76, 597-607.—Clinical study of 258 con- 
secutive head injury cases indicated that the “post- 
concussion syndrome can be prevented in most cases 
by early ambulation and psychotherapy,” the latter 
largely supportive and at times short-term psycho- 
analytically oriented in types. It is urged that psy- 
chotherapy be instituted early the better to assure 
relatively complete social and economic recovery. 
It is maintained that psychological mechanisms “are 
decisive in the origin of the postconcussion syn- 
drome.” —L. A. Pennington. 

807. Newland, T. Ernest. Psychosocial aspects 
of the adjustment of the brain injured. Except. 
Child., 1957, 23, 149-153.—“The adjustment of per- 
sons with brain injury is a result of three groups of 
psychological factors: (a) The characteristic of the 
individual and his resultant social stimulus value; 
(b) The characteristic of the individual and the 
groups with whom he interacts ; and (c) The total psy- 
chological structure within which these interactions 
take place.” A question worthy of investigation is 
how anomalies in perception and conception possibly 
create similar anomalies in social behavior.—J. J. 
Gallagher. 

808. Ostow, Mortimer. 


Psychic function of 
temporal lobe as inferred from seizure phenomena. 


A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 79-85.— 
By means of clinical observation of temporal lobe 
seizures the author develops the thesis that “the 
psychic function of the temporal lobe is the formation 
of apperceptive judgments, especially negative ones. 
This task is accomplished by the fusion of the current 
perception with a memory. This formulation cor- 
responds quite closely with the psychoanalytic de- 
scription of the process of fusion of current perception 
with the derivative of an unconscious idea. 

L. A. Pennington. 

809. Page, H. A., Rakita, G., Kaplan, H. K., & 
Smith, N. B. Another application of the spiral 
aftereffect in the determination of brain damage. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 89-91.—“Significant 
differences were obtained between a group of patients 
suffering cortical brain damage and a matched group 
of patients with a functional diagnosis in the per- 
ception of a negative spiral figural aftereffect. Or- 
ganic patients were less likely to report the effect. 
The results were interpreted as providing additional 
support to the theoretical implications of this meas- 
urement, but as providing less evidence that the after- 
effect may serve as an effective diagnostic device.” — 
A. J. Bachrach. 


810. Sikes, Z.S. Korsakoff and Wernicke syn- 
dromes; history and treatment. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1956, 123, 448-451.—The literature on Korsakoff and 
Wernicke syndromes and on their treatment is re- 
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viewed and evaluated and the author’s treatment rou- 
tine is presented.—N. H. Pronko. 


811. Strauss, Hans. The electroencephalogram 
in the evaluation of head injuries without gross 
neurological deficit. J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 268- 
281.—Electroencephalograms of 600 patients with 
head injuries free of gross neurological deficit were 
abnormal in 20.5% with higher percentages in the 
lower age groups. At time of injury, 13% of pa- 
tients with normal neurological status had abnormal 
records. With valid criteria, the electroencephalo- 
gram is useful in the evaluation of mild head injuries. 
22 references.—C. T. Bever. 


812. Walch, R. Untersuchungen der Aufmerk- 
samkeit mit eigenen Testmethoden bei Hirnver- 
letzten. (Investigation of attention in brain injury 
with new test methods.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. 
Psychol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 319-329.—A simple, time- 
saving method was developed to examine the fre- 
quently impaired attention of brain injured individ- 
uals. The color-, letter-, subtraction-, and alternate 
counting-tests are described. This method evaluates 
quantitatively exteroceptive (optic and acoustic) at- 
tention and concentration. The results of 100 exami- 
nations of brain injured individuals are tabulated and 
12 cases are discussed in detail. Differential per- 
formance on the 4 tests is particularly informative. 
Russian summary.—C. T. Bever. 

813. Walker, A. Earl, & Lichenstein, Robert S. 
Motor disorders and pain. In E. A. Speigel, Prog- 
ress in neurology and psychiatry, (see 32: 619), 373- 
386.—Recent progress in operative techniques is re- 
viewed for relief of pain, with a special section on 
trigeminal neuralgia, and for relief of involuntary 
movements.—N. H. Pronko. 


814. Wallace, Helen M. The role of the social 
worker in the rehabilitation of the handicapped. 
Soc. Casewk, 1957, 38, 15-22.—After discussing the 
status of the problem of rehabilitating the handicapped 
today, as well as the needs of the handicapped person, 
the author discusses the kinds of services required by 
the handicapped with emphasis upon the role of the 
social worker. Some of the ways in which the social 
worker can make a significant contribution are: (1) 
providing information and counseling services; (2) 
participating in the health rehabilitation team; (3) 
participation in a crippled children’s program. The 
article concludes with a description and evaluation of 
the adequacy of present social services for the handi- 
capped.—L. B. Costin. 

815. Weinstein, Edwin A., Kahn, Robert L., & 
Morris, Gary O. Delusions about children follow- 
ing brain injury. /. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 290- 
300.—30 of 140 patients presented verbal content con- 
cerning children and nonverbal childish behavior 
following brain injury. Method of study and one 
case report are presented. The relationship to pre- 
morbid and to current environmental factors is dis- 


cussed.—C. T. Bever. 
(See also Abstracts 127, 533, 603, 605, 671, 674, 675, 
676, 911, 913) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


816. Bennett, Daphne Nicholson. Therapy with 
parents of handicapped children. Except. Child., 
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1957, 23, 154-159.—A description of the type of 
therapy program carried on at the John Tracy Clinic 
for the parents of deaf children. The approach is 
not directive and ainis to help the parents understand 
themselves better rather than to transmit information. 
Although many parents initially dislike this method, 
about 70% of the parents eventually stated a positive 
liking for this type of counseling. “The availability 
of therapeutic help for all parents who can make use 
of it appears to be of central importance in the pro- 
gram for rehabilitation for handicapped children.”— 
J. J. Gallagher. 


817. Ettlinger, George. Sensory deficits in visual 
agnosia. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1956, 19, 
297-307.—‘‘An investigation of visual sensory dis- 
crimination in 30 cases of brain lesion is reported. 
The object was first to determine the incidence and 
magnitude of sensory deficits in cases of cerebral le- 
sion ; and secondly to assess their significance in rela- 
tion to the visual agnosias. The cases fall into 3 
groups on the basis of the presence of field defects 
and/or higher perceptual disorders. All patients were 
tested on a variety of visual discrimination tasks at 
representative points in the visual fields. Their re- 
sults were evaluated with reference to the thresholds 
given by a large control group. The presence of 
visual sensory deficits in perimetrically normal areas 
of the visual field, both ipsilateral and contralateral 
to the side of a unilateral lesion, was ascertained. 
The results did not, however, support the view that 
agnosic conditions are secondary to deficits of visual 
sensory discrimination.”—M. L. Simmel. 


818. Fink, Max. Denial of blindness following 


cerebral angiography. J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 
238-245.—With a brief review of the literature, the 
defensive-adaptive significance of the syndrome of 
denial of blindness and hemiplegia is discussed in 


relation to one case. 25 references.—C. 7. Bever. 


819. Gowman, Alan G. The war blind in Ameri- 
can social structure. New York: American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 1957. xv, 237 p. $4.00.—A socio- 
psychological analysis of the forces which set the 
blind apart and distort their interpersonal relations. 
Against this background the special problems of the 
war-blinded American soldiers, a minority within a 
minority, and their behavior patterns are studied. 
Appended are a brief history of the blind; a question- 
naire which was used to explore attitudes toward the 
blind through a variety of situational problems and 
agree and disagree questions; an interview guide as 
used with several individuals blinded in World War 
II; and 158-item bibliography.—B. Lowenfeld. 

820. Knox, Gertrude E. Classroom symptoms 
of visual difficulty. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1953, No. 
77, 97-101.—A check list of 30 symptoms is given 
and a study of its application to a group of 3rd grade 
pupils reported. It is useful to combine this procedure 
with visual screening tests although the procedure 
will lead to the referral of too many cases.—M. 
Murphy. 

821. Lawrence, G. Allen. Life planning for the 
partially seeing. Except. Child., 1957, 23, 202-206. 
—Teachers and guidance instructors are often called 
upon to advise students with visual problems with- 
out knowledge of the progressive nature or genetic 
background of such disorders as glaucoma, nystagmus, 
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albinism, etc. The child should be evaluated as an 
individual personality and not as a blind child. The 
counselor should know where condition is progres- 
sive, in need of ophthalmic care or subject to injury 
in certain occupations. Advice should be given con- 
cerning marriage in light of available knowledge of 
genetics.—J. J. Gallagher. 

22. Marks, Morton, & Greene, Lee B. Re- 
habilitation. In E. A. Speigel, Progress in neurol- 
ogy and psychiatry, (see ), 634-643.—A series of 
192 articles representing recent significant contribu- 
tions to the field of rehabilitation are summarized and 
evaluated.—N. H. Pronko. 

23. Meyerson, Lee. Special disabilities. Annu. 
Rev. Psychol., 1957, 8, 437-457.—“. . . parts of the 
following areas have been selected for review: gen- 
eral works or reviews that are relevant to more than 
one disability, blindness and impaired vision, deafness 
and impaired hearing, and crippling.” The period 
covered is May 1, 1952 to May 30, 1956. 96-item 
bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 

824. Norris, Miriam; Spaulding, Patricia J., & 
Brodie, Fern H. Blindness in children. Chicago: 
Univer. Chicago Press, 1957. xv, 173 p. $3.00.— 
A report on a five-year longitudinal study reaching 
the conclusion that the blind child “can develop into 
an independent, freely functioning individual who 
compares favorably with sighted children in his total 
adaptations.” A total of 259 blind preschool children 
were observed, 66 of whom intensively. The first 
part of this report describes the research methods 
and findings, while the second part presents case 
histories of six retrolental fibroplasia children illus- 
trating “adjustment ranging from very favorable to 
rad unfavorable.” 78-item bibliography—B. Lowen- 
eld. 

825. Tscholakow, Kyrill. Uber Dyschronosien. 
(On dyschronosias.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 355-363.—Certain problems of 
time-sense disturbances, named dyschronosias, are 
considered in the light of Pavlov’s teaching. Largely 
ignored, these disturbances are clinically important 
because they may provide “early and highly sensi- 
tive” indications of beginning serious psychic illness. 
The manifestations of jamais vu are considered espe- 
cially in their patho-physiological and psycho-patho- 
logical aspects. Primarily the first signal system is 
involved.—C. 7. Bever. 


(See also Abstracts 627, 781, 840, 865, 905) 
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826. Edwards, Newton. Education of the able 
student; social significance and goals. Suppl. educ. 
Monogr., 1954, No. 81, 1-5.—The technological revo- 
lution, the democratic revolution, and the demographic 
revolution now taking place create a need for leader- 
ship which places a very grave responsibility upon 
education—M. Murphy. 

827. Keller, Robert J., & Corcoran, Mary. Edu- 
cational psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1957, 8, 
163-184.—“Some attempt has been made to present, 
at least within the limits of selected research areas, a 
fairly broad-scale viewing of educational psychology 
at this time [April, 1955 through April, 1956].” The 
131 references are considered under the following 
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headings: learner characteristics, learning-teaching 
process, the teacher, and textbooks.—A. J. Sprow. 

828. Mendelsohn, Harold, & Orenstein, Frank 
E. A survey of Fulbright award recipients; cross- 
cultural education and its impact. Publ. Opin. 
QOuart., 1955-56, 19, 401-407.—A mail questionnaire 
sent to 2,949 Americans who had received one Ful- 
bright Award between 1949 and 1952 provides data 
on how the experience had affected the exchangee’s 
status activities and interests ; and how he had shared 
his experience with the community to which he had 
returned. Three-fourths of the respondents named 
one or more specific benefits such as: broadened pro- 
fessional contacts ; new materials for teaching or pub- 
lication ; stimuli for research ; new or improved skills; 
and help in getting a better job. Exchanges are ac- 
tive in international organizations, give speeches in 
their communities and encourage correspondence with 
foreigners. A greater proportion of those who report 
specific benefits from their visits give speeches to 
other Americans than is the case among those who 
do not report specific benefits—H. W. Reicken. 

829. Prescott, Daniel A. The child in the edu- 
cative process. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
xiii, 502 p. $6.50.—An authority on child develop- 
ment reports on 16 years of experimentation with 
methods for achieving a better and more thorough 
understanding of the dimensions of child growth and 
behavior. The book has 4 parts. Part I (3 chapters) 
gives the author’s philosophical and scientific as- 
sumptions considered necessary for an adequate un- 
derstanding of the educative process. Part II (6 


chapters) represents the basic knowledges and skills 
every teacher must acquire if she is to work success- 
fully with children. Part III (2 chapters) discusses 
briefly the theoretical aspects of human development, 


behavior, and adjustment. Part IV (2 chapters) de- 
scribes how certain schools are implementing this 
“educative process.” —H. Angelino. 

830. Schaffer, H. Survey on psychopedagogy. 
Amer. J. indiv. Psychol., 1956, 12, 116-122.—‘Psy- 
chopedagogy is a young doctrine. Its primary aim 
is to influence the child and eventually the adult... . 
The psychopedagogue will be able to make the child 
aware of his erroneous, unsocial or antisocial attitude 
by clearly explaining the situation to him, thus help- 
ing him to find and develop social attitudes in har- 
mony with himself and the world in which he lives.” 
—A. R. Howard. 

831. Seyfert, Warren C. Adapting school and 
class organization to varying needs. Suppl. educ. 
Monogr., 1954, No. 81, 165-168.—The organization 
of the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago 
is used as the basis for a consideration of the methods 
to be employed in providing for pupils of varying 
degrees of ability-——M. Murphy. 

832. Watson, Goodwin. Psychoanalysis and the 
future of education. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1957, 58, 
241-247.—Not enough attention in teacher education 
has been given to Freud's “discoveries.” Education 
in the future should “be based on a dynamic theory 
of new learning struggling against resistance; fully 
aware of transference responses in pupils toward the 
teacher and toward other pupils; centering upon feel- 
ings and emotional communication; liberating crea- 
tive selves from entanglement in conformity to role- 
expectation”; and teachers should receive “a kind 
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of training more like that given other therapists.”— 
H. K. Moore. 


ScHoo, LEARNING 


833. Alice, M. Rose; Knowles, Lois; Junker, 
Gladys, & Leonhardy, Adele. Materials and pro- 
cedures to develop reading efficiency in mathe- 
matics. Suppl.’ educ. Monogr., 1954, No. 81, 117- 
130.—At the lower grades emphasis is placed upon 
reading of problems, at the higher levels on reading 
mathematical content. The direction is toward the 
needs of the superior student.—M. Murphy. 

834. Amatora, Mary. Forced learning may be 
harmful. Understanding the Child, 1957, 26, 8-12. 
—Readiness for learning is dependent upon a variety 
of factors, both general and specific. Poor physical 
condition, neurotic disturbances, educational or emo- 
tional neglect are mentioned as general factors. A 
number of more specific factors are listed drawn from 
a variety of studies which are cited.—W. Coleman. 

835. Anderson, Harold A. Principles for select- 
ing methods and materials to promote growth 
through reading. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1954, No. 
81, 85-89.—The discussion concentrates on the needs 
of able learners who require specialized programs to 
avoid boredom and superficial work habits, and to 
take into account their uneven development.—M. 
Murphy. 

836. Beyer, Rosemary; Cleworth, Maud C., Let- 
ton, Mildred C., & Hoyman, Verna A. Techniques 
for increasing interpretation of, and reactions to, 
what is read. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1954, No. 81, 
70-84.—Specific and practical techniques which bene- 
fit able learners at different educational levels are 
discussed.—M. Murphy. 

837. Bills, Robert E. Personality changes dur- 
ing student centered teaching. J/. educ. Res., 1950, 
50, 121-126.—The Index of Adjustment and Values 
was administered to an experimental group of stu- 
dents in mental hygiene classes taught by student- 
centered methods, and to a control group of students 
in child psychology classes, at the beginning and again 
at the end of the semester. The changes which oc- 
curred in the experimental group were in agreement 
with the changes that occur in client-centered therapy. 
—M. Murphy. 

838. Bulinski, Dolores P., Frank, Gertrude; Al- 
len, Marion, & McCallister, James M. Specific 
patterns of classroom organization. Suppl. educ. 
Monogr., 1954, No. 81, 40-50.—Reports are given on 
specific forms of organization to provide opportuni- 
ties for able learners from the kindergarten to the 
14th year.—M. Murphy. 

839. Camden, Hazel; Podendorf, Illa E., Culver, 
Mary Kay, & Mallinson, George G. Materials and 
procedures to develop reading efficiency in the 
sciences. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1954, No. 81, 104- 
116.—The fact that able learners easily develop the 
basic reading skills should not cause teachers to 
overlook the training and guidance they require in 
specialized fields of scientific knowledge.—M. Murphy. 

840. Eames, Thomas H. Visual problems of 
poor readers. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1953, No. 77, 
137-140.—The more common forms of visual de- 
ficiencies which contribute to poor reading are de- 
scribed.—M. Murphy. 
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841. Eberl, Marguerite. Visual training and 
reading. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1953, No. 77, 141- 
148.—An account, for those engaged in teaching read- 
ing, of the procedures employed in visual training and 
the importance of the benefits to be gained from them. 
—M. Murphy. 

842. Edwards, Roberta Miller. Factorial com- 
parison of arithmetic performance of girls and 
boys in the sixth grade. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic Univer. of America Press, 1957. viii, 45 p. 
—This study investigated “by factorial analysis the 
factor pattern of the performance in arithmetic prob- 
lem-solving of 496 girls beginning the sixth grade.” 
Their factor pattern was compared to that found by 
another investigatior “for 479 boys beginning the 
sixth-grade in the same parochial schools in Mil- 
waukee.”—V. M. Staudt. 


843. Fenwick, Sara Innis; Masterton, Elizabeth 
G., Bouldin, Mabel S., & Klincheloe, Isabel. Meth- 
ods of stimulating and guiding personal reading. 
Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1954, No. 81, 145-158.—Meth- 
ods are described which have been found helpful for 
superior students at different school levels both by the 
teacher and the librarian —M. Murphy. 


844. Glock, Marvin D. Principles for selecting 
methods and materials to promote growth in read- 
ing. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1954, No. 81, 65-69.— 
The topic is discussed with reference to superior 
learners. The adjustment of reading to specific pur- 
poses is stressed.—M. Murphy. 

845. Gray, William S. Nature of mature read- 
ing. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1954, No. 81, 11-15.— 
Compelling interests, a broad background of related 
experience, good skills, and an organizing philosophy 
were found to be characteristic of mature readers 
whatever their educational level —M. Murphy. 


846. Gunkle, Mennow. Striving for an approach 
in teaching chemical problems to high school stu- 
dents. J. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 221-225.—An experi- 
mental group, 2 days before an examination consisting 
of chemical problems, was given practice to aid them 
in deriving equations. They were superior to a con- 
trol group in solving the problems, though inferior to 
the control group in intelligence—M. Murphy. 


847. Hartman, Elva; Collings, Miller R., Han- 
ley, Irene, & Keohane, Robert E. Materials and 
procedures to develop reading efficiency in the 
social studies. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1954, No. 81, 
90-103.—Ways in which gifted learners can be pro- 
vided for are described in detail at levels extending 
from elementary school to junior college —M. 
Murphy. 

848. Hayes, Margaret. Promoting guidance and 
stimulation in personal reading. Suppl. educ. 
Monogr., 1954, No. 81, 178-182.—A detailed state- 
ment of what administrators and supervisors can con- 
tribute to the development of independent personal 
reading by the superior child—M. Murphy. 


849. Hohl, George W. Responsibility of the ad- 
ministrator for promoting increased interpretation 
of, and reaction to, what is read. Suppl. educ. 
Monogr., 1954, No. 81, 168-171.—A statement of the 
role of the administrator in assisting teachers to make 
something more of reading than a mechanical skill. 
—M. Murphy. 
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850. Huelsman, Charles B., Jr. Educational 
changes in an experimental classroom. Suppl. 
educ. Monogr., 1953, No. 77, 149-155.—An experi- 
mental group of 5th grade pupils was taught in a 
classroom reconstructed to meet the specifications 
laid down by Harmon; a control group was taught 
by the same teacher in a regular classroom. No sig- 
nificant differences in educational achievement were 
found.—M. Murphy. 


851. Hughes, Mildred C. Sex differences in 
reading achievement in the elementary grades. 
Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1953, No. 77, 102-106.—In an 
elementary school population in which boys were com- 
parable in age and mental ability to girls significant 
differences in achievement favoring the girls were 
found through the 4th grade. Beyond that grade the 
differences are not significant, and they do not con- 
sistently favor the girls——M. Murphy. 


852. Jay, Edith S. Types of school and class 
organization; their advantages and limitations. 
Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1954, No. 81, 35-39.—The 
merits of homogeneous grouping for superior pupils 
are critically discussed. Actually very little research 
data are available in answering the question—M. 
Murphy. 

853. Jones, Daisy M. Providing materials and 
identifying procedures to develop reading efficiency 
in content areas. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1954, No. 
81, 171-174.—Description of the function of the ad- 
ministrator in setting goals, establishing procedures, 
and evaluating outcomes with particular reference to 
able learners.—M. Murphy. 


854. Klare, George R., Nichols, William H., & 
Shuford, Emir H. The relationship of typographic 
arrangement to the learning of technical training 
material. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 41-45.—“. .. 
two newly developed methods of typographic arrange- 
ment, square span and spaced unit, may possess cer- 
tain advantages over the usual arrangement. While 
square span slowed the reader on first encounter, this 
effect tended to diminish with practice; spaced unit 
had little effect upon reading speed. The reader 
found the newer arrangements less acceptable than 
the more traditional, but this feeling was less marked 
when the “thought units” in the arrangement were 
small rather than large. The chief effect upon im- 
mediate retention produced by the newer arrange- 
ments compared to the older was to provide an in- 
crease in test scores for the more able readers. It 
should be emphasized that the advantages of the 
newer arrangement are best described as potential, 
since they interfere with strongly developed reading 
habits.”"—P. Ash. 


855. e, Carl J., Rittenhouse, Carl H., & 
Atkinson, Richard Films and group discus- 
sions as a means of training leaders. Geo. Wash- 
ington Univ. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 27, vi, 
41 p—A combination of discussion and ten sound 
films for training junior officers in military leadership 
was evaluated by instructors, students, and con- 
trasted with conventional training. Problem solution 
and peer judgments of leadership improved in the 
experimental group and the technique is recom- 
mended. 27 page appendix.—R. Tyson. 


856. Lehman, Charles F. A study of musical 
style recognition. J. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 351-361. 
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—Students in a teachers’ college were divided into 2 
groups equated on the Otis Intelligence Test and the 
Kwalwasser-Dykenia Music Tests. A pre-test of the 
ability to recognize Classic, Romantic, and Modern 
compositions was administered. A 9 week listening 
program was provided. Group A had 3 weeks de- 
voted to Classic compositions, 3 weeks to Romantic, 
and 3 weeks to Modern. Group B heard an example 
of each form at each listening period. Re-test showed 
greater gain for Group A.—M. Murphy. 


857. Lloyd, R. Grann, et al. The relationship 
between academic achievement of pupils and the 
social structure of the classroom. Aur. Sociol., 
1956, 21, 179-180.—Children in 12 South Carolina 
schools were grouped into “socially most accepted” 
and “socially most rejected” through use of a socio- 
metric question and a social-distance scale. “It ap- 
pears that, at any grade level in the elementary school, 
those children who are succeeding in their school 
work will also be succeeding in their social relations 
with their classmates. Although intelligence appears 
to be the foundation of the difference between the ac- 
cepted and the rejected child, in the eyes of the chil- 
dren this difference is often manifested in the form 
of school achievement. Achievement, therefore, seems 
to be a basic factor preceding acceptability.”"—H. K. 
Moore. 

858. McGuigan, F. J. An investigation of sev- 
eral methods of teaching contour interpretation. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 53-57.—““Two companies 
of 162 Ss each were trained by the use of various 
combinations of concrete or abstract representations 


of terrain (a terrain board, two-dimensional slides 
and three-dimensional slides of the terrain), and con- 
crete or abstract symbols (contour lines on two- 


dimensional or three-dimensional maps). Learning 
resulting from these methods was compared to the 
Standard Army method, and a No-Training (control) 
condition . . . the training method involving repre- 
sentation of terrain by two-dimensional slides, and 
presenting the symbols on a three-dimensional map, 
generally led to highest proficiency.”—P. Ash. 


859. McGuire, Alice Brooks. Reading for per- 
sonal development. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1954, No. 
81, 136-140.—Personal development requires a blend- 
ing of books and life. It is necessary to guard against 
a purely quantitative approach to reading, particularly 
in the case of the gifted —M. Murphy. 


860. Mitchell, June Frary. Prediction of in- 
crease in silent reading rate. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1953, No. 77, 89-93.—Tests of personal tempo were 
used in an exploratory study. The number of cases 
was too small to permit statistical treatment, but the 
results indicated that these techniques merit further 
study.—M. Murphy. 

861. Montross, Harold W. An experimental 
study of the effectiveness of field assistance on the 
attitudes and course achievements of correspond- 
ence study students. /. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 161- 
173.—An experimental group receiving field assist- 
ance was compared with a control group not receiving 
such assistance. The experimental group showed a 
greater degree of acceptance of correspondence study, 
completed significantly more assignments per month, 
and had a greater percentage of students returning 
assignments each month_—M. Murphy. 
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862. Phelps, Waldo W., & Dobkin, Milton. 
Problem-solving discussion and the high school 
civics course. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1957, 8, 8-15.— 
Course content test results on 39 matched pairs (Otis 
IQ’s and pre-test results) of students taught by means 
of a conventional method and by one involving prob- 
lem-solving discussions one-third of the time (by the 
same teacher) showed (1) gains correlated more 
highly with Otis IQ’s, (2) fuller realization of in- 
dividual potential, and (3) no loss in mastery of 
essential content under the discussion procedure. 
The “discussion” groups showed improvement in dis- 
cussion “theory” and behavior. The general tone of 
student opinions was predominantly favorable.—7. E. 
Newland. 


863. Phillips, Beeman N. Effect of cohesion and 
intelligence on the problem solving efficiency of 
small face to face groups in cooperative and com- 
petitive situations. /. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 127-132. 
—The effects of intelligence and group cohesion upon 
the efficiency of small face to face groups of 3rd grade 
children working on a task modified from the game 
“20 Questions” were measured under both competi- 
tive and cooperative conditions. Groups were more 
efficient under competitive than under cooperative 
conditions; groups of high intelligence were more 
efficient than groups of low intelligence; groups of 
low cohesion were more efficient than those of high 
cohesion.—M. Murphy. 


864. Poling, Dorothy L. Auditory deficiencies 
of poor readers. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1953, No. 
77, 107-111.—Auditory acuity, auditory discrimina- 
tion, and auditory memory span were studied in rela- 
tion to word recognition. Only the last of these was 
found to have a possible relationship to word recog- 
nition —M. Murphy. 


865. Robinson, Helen M. Diagnosis and treat- 
ment of poor readers with vision problems. Suppl. 
educ. Monogr., 1953, No. 77, 9-28.—Methods of diag- 
nosis and treatment employed at the University of 
Chicago Reading Clinic are described. Special atten- 
tion is given to maintaining effective relationship and 
communication with other specialists—M. Murphy. 


866. Robinson, Helen M., & Huelsman, Charles 
B., Jr. Visual efficiency and progress in learning 
to read. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1953, No. 77, 31-63. 
—An extensive battery of visual tests and tests of 
reading achievement was given to a selected group 
of Ist, 4th, and 7th grade pupils. Intercorrelations, 
partial correlations with intelligence held constant, 
and factor analyses are reported—M. Murphy. 


867. Rock, Robert T., Jr.. Duva, James S., & 
Murray, John E. A study of learning and reten- 
tion from television instruction transmitted to 
Army field force reservists. USN Spec. Dev. Cent. 
Tech. Rep., 1951, No. SDC-476-02-S3, iv, 50 p— 
Reservist training by television is found effective in 
terms of memory value and acceptability. Explicit 
treatment of topics and techniques of instructional 
treatment are considered. Detailed recommendations 
for application are offered.—R. Tyson. 


868. Rock, Robert T., Jr.. Duva, James S., & 
Murray, John E. The effectiveness of television 
instruction in training naval air reservists; rapid 
mass learning. USN Spec. Dev. Cent. Tech. Rep., 
1951, No. SDC-476-02-S2, iv, 68 p.—Research sum- 
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marized indicates that television instruction is effec- 
tive for varied groups, often equals or surpasses 
individual instruction, is well received, and rates 
kinescopes as successful. Production problems and 
recommended research are presented.—R. Tyson. 

869. Schubert, Delwyn G. Factors related to 
vocabulary size. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1957, 8, 34-35. 
—First a questionnaire “related to factors that could 
have a bearing on vocabulary development” and then 
the vocabulary section of the Minnesota Reading Ex- 
amination for College Students, Form A, were given 
to 100 L.A. St. Col. students. “Students (in this 
group) with superior vocabularies cannot be differ- 
entiated from those with poor ones on the basis of 
language spoken in the homes, knowledge of Latin, or 
feelings of competence in using the dictionary. On 
the other hand, (those) college students with poor 
vocabularies tend to be aware of their shortcomings. 
...’—T. E. Newland, 

870. Solomon, Ruth H. Personality adjustment 
to reading success and failure. Suppl. educ. 
Monogr., 1953, No. 77, 64-82.—Personality patterns 
of successful readers as determined by the Rorschach 
were found to be different from those of unsuccessful 
readers. Evidence is presented to show that early 
study of children by this method would aid in the 
prediction of potential reading difficulty —M. Murphy. 

871. Skrabanek, R. L. The effect of commuting 
to school upon the performance of high school stu- 
dents. Rur. Sociol., 1956, 21, 171-174.—A study of 


the records of 812 high school students in two Texas 
counties indicated that those who rode a bus to school 
were slightly less regular in attendance, earned 
slightly lower marks, be'onged to slightly fewer school 


clubs, and participated less extensively in school 
athletics. The cifference in scholarship was among 
the boys, not among the girls. “... the general con- 
clusion may be drawn that commuting to school did 
not appear to be a significant factor in the perform- 
ance of these high school students.”"—H. K. Moore. 

872. Spalding, Romalda Bishop, & Spalding, 
Walter T. The writing road to reading; a modern 
method of phonics for teaching children to read. 
New York: Whiteside, Inc. & William Morrow, 1957. 
238 p. $4.00.—The purpose of this book is to pre- 
sent a modern method of phonics instruction for teach- 
ing children correct and accurate speech, writing, 
spelling, and reading. The fundamental thesis is that 
written or printed language should be presented from 
a basic phonic standpoint. For the teaching of the 
70 basic phonograms, nine rules are outlined. The 
book also deals with the child’s notebook, handwriting, 
the rules and application of phonograms, and the 
teaching of the phonics method in the various grades. 
The method outlined is original, and the author has 
used it at all educational levels. —P. D. Leedy. 

873. Stevenson, Lillian P., & Robinson, Helen 
M. Eye-hand preference, reversals, and reading 
progress. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1953, No. 77, 83-88. 
—Studies of children extending from senior kinder- 
garten to 3rd grade showed that bright pupils are 
not handicapped in learning to read if they suffer 
from anomalies of hand and eye preference.—M. 
Murphy. 

874. Strang, Ruth. Basic issues and problems 
in reading instruction for capable students. Suppl. 
educ. Monogr., 1954, No. 81, 6-10.—Problems of 
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visual maturity, choice of challenging material, and 
properly differentiated programs are discussed.—M. 
Murphy. 

875. Strang, Ruth. Reading; a panel discus- 
sion. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1954, No. 81, 183-185. 
—At the 17th Annual Reading Conference a panel 
discussion by 12 gifted students from 7th through 
12th grades was held. Answers of the students to 
questions concerning their favorite books, reading 
experiences which they valued, their reactions to 
radio and television, and what they would do, if they 
were teachers, to help pupils to develop their reading 
potentialities, are summarized.—M. Murphy. 


876. Vernon, M. D. Backwardness in reading: 
A study of its nature and origin. London: Cam- 
bridge Univer. Press, 1957. viii, 228 p. $4.75.— 
This book is a review of the several aspects of read- 
ing disability in children. Visual and auditory per- 
ception in reading is discussed, after a brief intro- 
duction. Then the nature of reading disability and 
the innate factors causing retardation are presented. 
This latter category deals with intelligence, word 
blindness, dominance and sex differentiation in their 
relation to reading. Acquired defects, such as visual 
and auditory defects, injuries and disease, and de- 
fects of personality are considered in relation to read- 
ing disability. Finally, the environmental factors— 
home and school environments, and the effectiveness 
with which reading is taught—these are the main 
aspects of another section of the book. The volume 
closes with a chapter on remediation and conclusions 
with respect to backwardness in reading. Bibliog- 
raphy.—P. D. Leedy. 

877. Walton, Howard N. Vision and rapid read- 
ing. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 73-82.—The reading 
span, typically + 1.1 inches about the point of fixa- 
tion, is discussed. Moreover, using opthalmograph 
records, the average fixation time (10 trained ob- 
servers) for 25 three-letter words was found to be 
219 msec. + S.D. = 49.8. The greatest lapse of read- 
ing time is at the beginning of the line. At 1,451 
words min. an individual may be said to be skimming, 
not reading.—7. Shipley. 

878. Witty, Paul. Improving reading interests 
and independent reading. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1954, No. 81, 140-144.—The goal of reading experi- 
ence and instruction is to enable the pupil to become 
an effective independent reader and to use reading to 
promote his personal development. Specific methods 
and sources of materials are presented.—M. Murphy. 


879. Woolf, Maurice D., & Woolf, Jeanne A. 
Remedial reading: Teaching and treatment. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. viii, 424 p. $5.75.— 
The nature and causes of reading problems among 
elementary-school, high-school, and college students 
are discussed. Chapters on methods, materials, and 
techniques for remedial teaching stress motivation 
and group procedures. Reading is treated as a func- 
tion of the whole personality. Individual counseling 
is suggested for some cases, and projective techniques 
are included in evaluation of progress. Case studies 
illustrate the changes in personal adjustment which 
often accompany improvement in reading skills. Ver- 
batim accounts of class discussions and counseling 
interviews further illustrate procedures. A plan for 
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in-service training of teachers is presented.—E. L. 
Robinson. 


(See also Abstracts 27, 265, 306, 820, 839, 915, 
953, 955 


INTERESTS, Attitupes & HaAsits 


880. Baker, P. C., Heath, R. W., Stoker, H. W., 
& Remmers, H. H. Physical science aptitude and 
attitudes toward occupations. Purdue Opin. Panel 
Rep., 1956, 15(3), (No. 45), 11-45a p.—This sur- 
vey was designed to measure the scientific ability of 
the sample of high school youth and their attitudes 
toward a variety of occupations. The questionnaire 
was divided into 5 parts, each section analyzed sepa- 
rately and results presented.—S. M. Amatora. 

881. Bardis, Panos. Social distance among for- 
eign students. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 41, 112-114. 
—The present study deals with social distance among 
198 foreign students at Purdue University in 1955. 
Included are Hawaiians, Latin Americans, Chinese, 
East Indians, Filipinos, Greeks, and Scandinavians. 
Results of the study based upon Bogardus Social Dis- 
tance Scale are analyzed and conclusions given.—S. 
M. Amatora. 

882. Barmeier, R. E., & Kellar, R. J. How col- 
lege graduates evaluate job factors. Personnel, 
1957, 33, 490-494.—The results of an investigation as 
to how college graduates evaluate job factors are pre- 
sented. In general, the college student is usually in- 
terested in a combination of factors. Few students 
are drawn to a company because of its predominance 
in a single factor—V. M. Staudt. 


883. Beals, Ralph L., & Humphrey, Norman D. 
No Frontier to Learning; the Mexican student in 


the United States. Minneapolis: Univer. of Min- 
nesota Press, 1957. 148 p. $3.25.—The present 
monograph is one of a series sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council dealing with foreign stu- 
dents in the United States. In the present volume the 
Mexican student is examined to determine just how 
he is affected by American culture and how this in 
turn affects his behavior and adjustment in his native 
country. There are 5 chapters in the book. Chapter 
1 presents a discussion of the authors’ methodology. 
Chapter 2 describes the Mexican student in his na- 
tive land. Chapter 3 shows how the student adapts 
to life in America. Chapter 4 explores the opinions 
and attitudes held by the student as a result of his 
new experiences. Chapter 5 discusses the conse- 
quences of “cross-cultural education” for both the 
individual and his native culture —H. Angelino. 

884. Brundage, Erven. A staff study of student 
failures. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1956, 42, 428-435.— 
Questionnaires were prepared and sent to parents and 
to students who were over-age for their high school 
classes. Results are analyzed. Following this the 
staff studied academic potential and academic achieve- 
ment, prepared for and held personal conferences, 
prepared summary sheets, and in a final staff meeting 
summarized results of the experiment—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 

885. Carsley, J. D. The interests of children 
(aged 10-11) in books. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 
27, 13-23.—Questionnaire data were obtained from 
2,040 children concerning reading practices and pref- 
erences both in school and at home. Reading aloud 
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by the teacher was preferred over silent reading and 
other pupils’ reading in school. For the great ma- 
jority of children, the home offered the best environ- 
ment for private reading of books. Reading pref- 
erences showed more differences between boys and 
girls than among groups of children from dissimilar 
social areas. Films, television, and radio were found 
to have marked influence on reading choices.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

886. Case, Herman M. College as a factor in 
occupational choice. J. educ. Sociol., 1956, 30, 191- 
199.—Data are based on results of a questionnaire ad- 
ministered by the Department of Rural Sociology to 
the total student body of the State College of Wash- 
ington. It appears that earlier contact with the world 
of work where residence is occupation for the farm 
boy makes the traditional academic rewards of college 
unrealistic goals —S. M. Amatora. 

887. Cook, Edward S., Jr. An analysis of factors 
related to withdrawal from high school prior to 
graduation. J. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 191-196.—- 
Among, the factors found to be significantly related 
to withdrawal were: educational retardation, poorer 
attendance record, high school transfer, lower intelli- 
gence, personality maladjustment as measured by Bell 
Inventory.—M. Murphy. 

888. Crowell, David H., & Dole, Arthur A. 
Animism and college students. J. educ. Res., 1957, 
50, 391-395.—Statements originally used by Dennis 
were put in the form of a questionnaire and adminis- 
tered to college students. 70% gave some evidence 
of animistic thinking. A moderate inverse relation- 
ship between intelligence and animistic thinking was 
discovered. The tendency also decreased in passing 
from freshmen to upper class levels, but this was 
found to be basically a function of intelligence rather 
than class standing —M. Murphy. 

889. Farnsworth, Dana L. Mental health in 
college and university. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Univer. Press, 1957. ix, 244 p. $5.00.—Designed to 
give an over-all view of mental health in colleges, 
this book is written primarily for educators and ad- 
ministrators. About 10 to 15% of college students 
have emotional difficulties. The need of a health 
program for all students is discussed. The author 
describes a system of counseling in which faculty 
members assume primary roles with assistance from 
the college psychiatrist or psychologist when needed. 
Mental health principles should be incorporated in 
college curricula and programs. An appendix con- 
siders international student mental health. 44 refer- 
ences.—H. P. David. 

890. Fellows, Erwin W. A study of factors re- 
lated to happiness. J. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 231-234. 
—Students in a freshman social science course were 
asked to compare themselves with others of about the 
same age in happiness, and also to report on leisure 
time activities and occupational choice. There was a 
marked tendency for happiness ratings to go down 
with increasing intelligence, and to be positively re- 
lated to number of leisure activities and time spent in 
such activities. Happiness ratings tended to be high 
for those planning careers in religion and social or 
personnel work, low for those planning on science and 
engineering. —M. Murphy. 

891. Greenberg, Herbert; Chase, Arthur L., 
Cannon, Thomas M., Jr. Attitudes of white and 
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Negro high school students in a west Texas town 
toward school integration. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 
41, 27-31.—“1. Authoritarian attitudes . . . were not 
indicative of negative attitudes toward integration. 
2. Negro students . . . show highly authoritarian at- 
titudes as well as strong positive attitudes toward all 
areas of school integration. 3. White students in the 
segregated school systems studied show high authori- 
tarianism though less than Negro students. 4. White 
students show a number of positive attitude responses 
toward many aspects of school integration, thus easing 
the expressed fear of widespread interracial conflicts 
in integrated schools in this area, though problems 
may arise in situations necessitating close personal- 
social contact.”—P. Ash. 

892. Haller, Archie O., & Sewell, William H. 
Farm residence and levels of educational and oc- 
cupational aspiration. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 62, 
407-411.—“Among high-school Senior girls, neither 
educational nor occupational aspirations are signifi- 
cantly related to residence. Among boys, occupa- 
tional aspiration is not, but educational aspiration is, 
associated with residential background and is not to 
be explained by intelligence. This indicates that the 
farm youth underestimates the importance of educa- 
tion in achieving an occupation. Lipset’s hypothesis 
is only partially correct, and other hypotheses should 
be tested.”—H. P. Shelley. 

893. Heath, R. W., Maier, M. H., & Remmers, 
H. H. What does youth want from education and 
jobs? Purdue Opin. Panel Rep., 1957, 16(2), (No. 
48), 10; 18a p.—Some 10,000 high school students 
were polled concerning their vocational and educa- 
tional aspirations, expected financial needs, projected 
earnings, and attitudes towards job characteristics. 
The report is based upon a stratified sample of 2,000 
questionnaires from the larger sample. Findings on 
each item in the sample are analyzed and tables pre- 
sented.—S. M. Amatora. 

894. Kirkpatrick, Clifford, & Kanin, Eugene. 
Male sex aggression on a university campus. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 52-58.—An analysis of 
the reactions of a sample of university co-eds who 
had been “offended” by aggressive male sexuality, 
the role of seasonal variations, the characteristics of 
the “offended” girl, and the implications of the find- 
ings.—G. H. Frank. 

895. Ludeman, W. W. Qualities of the ideal 
and effective college student: A study of student 
evaluation. J. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 151-153.—Stu- 
dents in liberal arts colleges and in teachers colleges 
were asked to list the 5 qualities characteristic of the 
ideal and effective college student. While some dif- 
ferences were found among different student groups 
the most frequently valued traits were what the stu- 
dents called personality, intelligence, and scholarship. 
—M. Murphy. 

896. Mann, Horace. How real are friendships 
of gifted and — children in a program of par- 
tial segregation? Except. Child., 1957, 23, 199-201, 
206.—The social acceptance and rejection choices of 
67 gifted children (Binet IQ 130+) were compared 
with the choices of 281 ‘typical’ children in fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades in a situation where the gifted 
children were in the regular classroom for one-half 
day and in a segregated workshop program for one- 
half day. The results indicated that the gifted chil- 
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dren tended to choose their gifted workshop class- 
mates as friends and ignore the ‘typical’ children. 
The typical children also chose among themselves 
and ignored the gifted child. Both groups showed a 
significant tendency to reject children in their own 
groups. The author concluded that the workshop 
helped to develop and reinforce friendships, but the 
regular classroom setting did not produce either 
friendship or rejection choices between gifted and 
typical children —J. J. Gallagher. 


897. Merian, Doris. Uber freches Verhalten im 
Kindesalter. (Impudent behavior in children.) 
Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol., Anwend., 1956, No. 29.— 
Impudent, arrogant, or aggressive behavior is con- 
sidered symptomatic of “difficult children.” The au- 
thor reports on her observations and test results of 
76 children aged 4 to 13. The test battery included 
the Tree test, Jackson’s Test of Family Attitudes, 
Goodenough’s Draw a Man, and Z test. Illustrative 
case reports are also presented. The monograph con- 
cludes with theoretical considerations and sugges- 
tions to teachers on how to cope with such children. 
58 references.—H. P. David. 


898. Payne, Raymond. Development of occu- 
pational and migration expectations and choices 
among urban, small town, and rural adolescent 
boys. Rur. Sociol., 1956, 21, 117-125.—Replies to a 
questionnaire administered to 413 eighth and twelfth 
grade students in a Georgia county revealed that 63% 
had an occupational! expectation, two-thirds aspired 
above their fathers’ occupational ranks, 40% aspired 
to professions or semiprofessions; 54% chose their 
vocation because they liked it better than other sorts 
of work; first information about the vocation came 
from one of 19 sources, three-fourths of the seniors 
make their choice after entering high school, that of 
the 48% who stated where they expected to live about 
half expected to remain within the county, and that 
69% had had previous expectations but had changed 
their ambitions —H. K. Moore. 


899. Seibert, Warren F. Economics and the 
next generation. Stud. higher Educ., Purdue Univ., 
1956, No. 84, 62 p.—Analyses of variance are made 
for data from the 42nd Purdue Opinion Panel which 
investigated economic knowledge and attitudes among 
a nation-wide sample of high school students. Some 
of the conclusions are: a) knowledge of economic 
principles if positively correlated with economic vo- 
cabulary, factual knowledge of the U.S. economy, 
academic achievement, and mother’s education, b) 
males are superior to females in knowledge of eco- 
nomic principles, economic vocabulary, factual knowl- 
edge, and are more favorable toward private business 
and profits, c) Eastern and Midwestern students show 
greater economic knowledge than Southern and Moun- 
tain-Pacific students, d) Democrats favor govern- 
ment control more than Republicans. 34 references. 
—A. E. Kuensli. 

900. Sewell, William H., Haller, Archie O., & 
Straus, Murray A. Social status and educational 
and occupational aspiration. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1957, 22, 67-73.—Educational and occupational as- 
pirations of college students from non-farm families 
are a function of the social status of their families 
over and above (although not exclusive of) the fac- 
tor of intelligence—G. H. Frank. 
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901. Stein, Harry L., & Hardy, James. A valida- 
tion study of the Minnesota teacher attitude in- 
ventory in Manitoba. /. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 321- 
338.—Pupil reaction toward teachers as represented 
by ratings was used as the criterion, and a correla- 
tion of .56 obtained. In another phase of the investi- 
gation it was found that instructions to fake the test 
only served to confuse the subjects. The relation of 
scores on the Teacher-Attitude Scale of Cook and 
Medley to the MTAI was studied and an inverse 
relationship was found.—M. Murphy. 

902. Trueblood, Dennis L. Selected charac- 
teristics of employed students in the Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Business. J. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 
209-213.—No conclusive effect of current employ- 
ment upon academic achievement was found. When 
those employed in jobs related to their academic ob- 
jective were compared with those otherwise employed 
a difference in favor of the former was found.—M. 
Murphy. 

903. Vernon, Glenn M., & Stewart, Robert L. 
Empathy as a process in the dating situation. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 48-52.—“Role taking or 
empathy, as we conceive of it, is a derivative of situa- 
tional and personality or individual factors.” In this 
context, four hypotheses were tested with regard to 
empathy in a college dating situation, viz., the ability 
of one partner to anticipate the reaction of the other. 
The hypotheses tested were that the existence of an 
emotional relationship between two people, per se, 
the closeness of this relationship, and the frequency 
of the contact, increase the capacity for empathy.— 
G. H. Frank. 


904, Zeitlin, Herbert. Phoenix reports on high 


school misbehavior. Personn. Guid. J., 1957, 35, 
384—387.—The real incidents of school misbehavior 
during a full school year in seven public high schools 
of Phoenix are reported. Maintaining discipline is 
found to be a problem of major concern, with 41% 
of the student body cited one or more times. Most of 
the behavior was of the type that disrupted orderly 
classroom procedure. The kinds of problems occurred 
with approximately the same frequency in each school. 
Both sexes, and Anglo, Negro, and Spanish American 
groups presented problems. Differences are dis- 
cussed.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also Abstract 296) 
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905. Brill, Richard G. Education of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. Except. Child., 1957, 23, 
194—198.—Many educators have ignored essential dif- 
ferences between the deaf child and the hard of hear- 
ing child. In a public school program, deaf children 
are often taught by teachers who have no adequate 
supervision and who are not specifically trained to 
handle the special problems of the deaf child. The 
author contends, “Hard of hearing children should 
be educated in a school for hearing children with a 
special supplementary program. Deaf children should 
be educated . . . in a school where there are enough 
other deaf children to have a well graded and com- 
plete program and staff.”—J. J. Gallagher. 

906. Cleugh, M. F. The slow learner; some 
educational principles and policies. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1957. vii, 186 p. $3.75.— 
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The author presents her thinking on principles of 
policy and organization of educational programs for 
England’s educationally subnormal pupils. With re- 
spect to special school structures, “ESN schools,” 
she considers identification procedures (“ascertain- 
ment”), organization or and within these schools, “de- 
ascertainment” (termination of such provisions), and 
the problems of dealing with those children who have 
had to be removed from the ESN schools or who have 
completed work in them. After describing briefly the 
setting and scope of the ESN problem in ordinary 
schools and single and multiple track plans for those 
schools, special educational treatment and remedial 
measures in this setting are discussed. Observations 
and recommendations on the training of special teach- 
ers for this work are presented.—7. E. Newland. 


907. Cutts, Norma E., & Moseley, Nicholas. 
Teaching the bright and gifted. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957. xiv, 268 p. $4.25.— 
Methods and materials relating to the education of 
superior children at the elementary and secondary 
levels comprise the substance of this book. Among 
the major topics are techniques of identification, en- 
richment practices, acceleration, problems of miotiva- 
tion, principles of mental hygiene, educational and 
vocational guidance, and working with parents of 
superior children. Appendixes provide a_ selected 
bibliography of general books and pamphlets, a list 
of standard tests, a bibliography on methods, and an 
outline of needed research —R. C. Strassburger. 


908. De Haan, Robert F., & Havighurst, Robert 
T. Educating gifted children. Chicago, Ill.: The 
Univer. of Chicago Press, 1957. 276 p. $5.00.— 
While “much of the thinking embodied in the book 
was generated by work done” by the authors on the 
Quincy Youth Development Project, the material is 
proposed as a general guide and stimulant to those 
concerned with the area and as a possible text in the 
field. In addition to dealing with the problem of 
definition, philosophy, screening and administrative 
problems, motivation, development of creativity and 
special talents, and the gifted child’s family relation- 
ships, acceleration and enrichment are considered, and 
case studies of programs and a class of gifted children 
are included. 74-item annotated bibliography.—7. E. 
Newland. 


909. Forney, Katherine. Up and away; the edu- 
cation of handicapped but exceptional children. 
New York: Exposition Press, 1957. 56 p. $2.50.— 
This is a teacher’s account of working with 15 educa- 
ble multiply physically handicapped children, describ- 
ing her methods and her feelings, and presenting 
brief descriptions of six of the children who had been 
in the class the entire two years —T. E. Newland. 


910. Gaskill, A. R. Helping the mentally re- 
tarded child in the regular classroom. l/nderstand- 
ing the Child, 1957, 26, 5-7.—Mentally retarded chil- 
dren have the same basic emotional and social needs 
as other children. In working with them, there should 
be a minimum change of teachers, and a core cur- 
riculum approach used. Work should be at a prac- 
tical level but high mechanical ability should not be 
assumed. Fairly good social competence is more 
likely attained than academic progress. The role 
played by the parents is crucial but difficult for the 
teacher to influence—W. Coleman. 
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911. Haéussermann, Else. Fundamental prob- 
lems in the formulation of the reading program 
for children with cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy 
Rev., 1956, 17, 92-96.—As aids in planning such a 
program, the author identifies for diagnostic and goal 
setting purposes (1) behaviors that constitute the 
condition of reading readiness, (2) relevant motor 
and psychological areas that must be assessed, (3) 
perceptual and sensory problems that may be en- 
countered, and (4) factors extrinsic to the handi- 
capping condition (cultural background, emotional 
development, and social maturation) which impinge 
upon the readiness condition and the reading be- 
havior.—T. E. Newland. 


912. Hill, Paul L. Parental cooperation in a 
program for able learners. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1954, No. 81, 175-178.—The parent-teachers associa- 
tion of a public school undertook a study of the gifted 
child. Numerous activities were undertaken which 
developed a helpful interest on the part of parents 
and promoted their participation in school planning. 
—M. Murphy. 

913. Houtz, S. J.. Moody, E. L., & Blakely, M. 
Genevieve. An evaluation of nursery school ex- 
perience for the child with cerebral palsy. Cere- 
bral Palsy Rev., 1956, 17, 102-104.—Data available 
on 115 children who had been in the school over a 
ten-year period were analyzed. Eighty-eight were in 
some educational program, the others being either 
homebound or in an institution. Those who entered 
the nursery school after the age of four years tended 
to “lag farthest behind their chronological age at 
(public) school. . . . While the children in the last 
five years have been in general more seriously in- 


volved physically, the percentage in an educational 
system is greater (91%) during 1950-1955 than dur- 
ing the previous five years (83%).”"—T. E. New- 
land. 


914. Huffman, Mildred Blake. Fun comes first 
for blind slow-learners. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1957. xiii, 157 p. $5.00—A _ special 
teacher of multiply handicapped children “describes 
in detail and in a systematized fashion the application 
of educational goals and principles to the teaching of 
slow learning blind children.” Photographs and an- 
notated copies of classroom tape recordings illustrate 
the discussion.—B. Lowenfeld. 


915. Kay, Sylvia C. Promoting basic under- 
standings of able learners. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1954, No. 81, 159-162.—To obtain from the public 
an understanding of the needs of superior students is 
an important task for the school administrator. Bar- 
riers to provision of adequate educational opportuni- 
ties are parental attitudes, lack of physical facilities, 
and actual identification of the superior individuals.— 
M. Murphy. 


916. Kellmer Pringle, M. L. Differences be- 
tween schools for the maladjusted and ordinary 
boarding schools. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 27, 
29-36.—Data from 36 schools and hostels for mal- 
adjusted children and 27 regular schools, enrolling 
1,455 and 4,686 pupils respectively, were analyzed. 
In addition to differences in size, staffing, length of 
stay of pupils and expenditures, marked variation in 
the degree of educational retardation and the incidence 
of behavior problems was evident. The broad cate- 
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gories of symptoms were all found among the pupils 
of ordinary boarding schools as well as among those 
for the maladjusted, with the comparative frequency 
of symptoms 7% and 60%. Schools for the malad- 
justed generally placed great emphasis upon child- 
adult relationships, and maintained close liason with 
the children’s homes.—R. C. Strassburger. 


917. Melcher, John W., & Blessing, Kenneth R. 
Special education for rural retarded youth. £x- 
cept. Child., 1957, 23, 207-210, 214.—A description 
of the county special class program for retarded chil- 
dren in Wisconsin. Cooperative state-county plan- 
ning is essential for complete survey of the school 
area and the development of public acceptance at the 
local level. The program now has 52 special classes 
in 28 counties and no class, once established, has been 
abandoned. Coordination of services can bring better 
service to mentally retarded children in rural areas.— 
J. J. Gallagher. 

918. Powell, Helen R. Specific patterns of class- 
room organization. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1954, No. 
81, 162-165.—A program to provide for superior 
pupils inaugurated in the schools of Santa Barabara, 
California is described—M. Murphy. 


919. Thimblin, Lucille M., Swanson, Alice; 
Turner, Alec, & Peterson, R. S. Adapting the 
school and class organization to varying needs. 
Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1954, No. 81, 51-64.—Spe- 
cialized programs for gifted pupils are described. 
Various educational levels and types of subject mat- 
ter are included—M. Murphy. 


(See also Abstracts 622, 833, 844) 
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920. Amado-Levy-Valensi, Elaine; Gau, Jac- 
ques Antoine, & Veil, Claude. Hygiéne mentale 
et “condition étudiante”; le Bureau d’Aide Psy- 
chologique Universitaire. (Mental hygiene and the 
“situation of the student” ; the university psychological 
counselling service.) Hyg. ment., 1956, 45, 269-283. 
—There are numerous pathogenic factors in the life 
of the university student, such as poor housing condi- 
tions, financial difficulties, lack of social integration 
and examinations, that make him particularly in need 
of psychological help. This need has been met by the 
establishment in 1955 of the Bureau d’Aide Psy- 
chologique Universitaire in Paris. The Bureau, 
staffed by psychiatrists, psychologists and social work- 
ers, Offers diagnostic, therapeutic and educational 
counselling services.—A. L. Benton. 


921. Arbuckle, Dugald Sinclair. Guidance and 
counseling in the classroom. Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, 1957. 397 p. $5.00.—This elementary text 
in guidance is designed for introductory courses serv- 
icing both teacher-trainees and eventual specialists. 
The book is centered around the concept of the teacher 
as the key figure in the guidance-counseling process. 
There are 9 chapters all told of which the first 2 are 
devoted to explaining the need for guidance services 
in modern education. The remaining chapters dis- 
cuss the counseling process, the teachers as guidance- 
workers, teacher-counselors in action, measurement 
and testing, the student group, organizing guidance 
services, and a case study in counseling—H. An- 
gelino. 
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922. Boykin, Leander L. The adjustment of 
2,078 Negro students. J. Negro Educ., 1957, 26, 
75-79.—An analysis of the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory showed that 25 per cent of the total group were 
poorly adjusted in terms of total adjustment scores. 
Likewise, approximately 20-25 per cent were poorly 
adjusted in the areas of home, social, health, emotion. 
—C. K. Bishop. 

923. Bureau of Psychology, U. P., Allahabad. 
A group guidance project. Bur. Psychol., U. P., 
Allahabad Publ., 1956, No. 7, iv, 51 p.—A report of 
the educational guidance of all pupils (N = 535) of 
Class VIII in five schools of Allahabad, India. The 
proper choice at this stage is of great importance for 
the future educational-vocational plans of the child. 
Three group tests of mental ability plus one achieve- 
ment test in Hindi were used; parental wishes were 
ascertained; teachers also provided socio-economic 
and achievement data about each child as well as 
their own recommendations for assignments (in- 
service training was given these teachers).—W. L. 
Barnette, Jr. 


924. Dakan, Everett. Brief psychotherapy in 
graduate education. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1957, 58, 
248-253.—By “brief” is meant not “some process of 
quick cure” but “that definable whole of the psycho- 
therapy process in which a person with emotional 
problems and a psychotherapist define the problems 
with clarity, experience something of the possibilities 
of self-realization in a free relationship, and plan 
together whatever steps must be taken to make further 
growth possible.” In one psychological service more 
than 1,100 members of a graduate school of education 
have been seen in a period of six years.—H. K. Moore. 


925. D’Amico, Louis A. Problem behavior in 
Negro schools. J. Negro Educ., 1957, 26, 72-74.— 
Based on a questionnaire given to Negro teachers, 
data showed that women teachers had fewer behavior 
problems with increase in grade level; their highest 
frequency was in grades 1-6, and lowest in grades 
10-12. Men teachers had more behavior problems in 
Sexwise, 
boys were more involved than girls. Unexcused ab- 
scence was the most frequent problem with hetero- 
sexual activity the least—C. K. Bishop. 


926. Gallagher, M. The prospect of marriage: 
A study of the attitudes toward further education 
of a sample group of secondary technical and 
secondary r school leavers. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1957, 27, 24-28—A sample of 190 girls 
who had withdrawn before completing the secondary 
school course revealed that nearly half were married 
or engaged to be married. 74% intended to give up 
their careers at marriage. In view of the expecta- 
tion of a short work period, more than one-third of 
the group felt further education was of no value, and 
about the same proportions had no vocational am- 
bitions beyond the present job. Few parents appeared 
to have encouraged the girls of this group to continue 
with schooling.—R. C. Strassburger. 


927. Kiell, Norman. Freshman evaluation of 
faculty counselors. Personn. Guid. J., 1957, 35, 
361-364.—-The responses of 200 students to a check 
list and incomplete sentence form are analyzed, and 
discussed in detail. Most students are favorably in- 
clined toward their counselors, prefer informal, un- 


grades 10-12 with fewest in grades 1-7. 
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scheduled appointments, and conceive of the counselor 
primarily as a person who will help them with voca- 
tional and educational planning or problems.—G. S. 
Speer. 


928. Mitchell, Lonnie E. Aspiration levels of 
Negro delinquent, dependent, and public school 
boys. J. Negro Educ., 1957, 26, 80-85.—Absolute 
level of achievement was highest for public school 
boys and lowest for delinquents. The delinquent boys 
were significantly lower than the public school or de- 
pendent (orphan) boys. These latter two groups 
were not statistically significant from one another.— 
C. K. Bishop. 


929. Passow, A. Harry. Identifying and coun- 
seling the gifted college student. J. higher Educ., 
1957, 28, 21-29; 58.—As college enrollments increase 
there will be an increasing danger that the gifted 
student may be lost in the mass. Problems of iden- 
tification and counseling are discussed—M. Murphy. 


930. Peiffer, Herbert C., Jr.. & Walker, Donald 
E. The disciplinary interview. Personn. Guid. J/., 
1957, 35, 347-350.—The basic attitudinal elements of 
the disciplinary technique are suggested and dis- 
cussed: the administrator manifests an objective con- 
cern over the problem, but a genuine sympathy for 
the student; the student must understand that it is the 
act, and not he as a person, which is being con- 
demned; the administrator presents himself as a 
spokesman, rather than as an individual; a spirit of 
a common problem to be worked through is impor- 
tant; penalties should be presented as natural con- 
sequences of the act; the purpose of the interview is 
to summon from the student greater self-understand- 
ing and re-orientation.—G. S. Speer. 


931. Riddle, C. W. The vocational and educa- 
tional counseling services of Calcutta. J. woc. 
educ. Guid., Bombay, 1956, 3, 88-90.—Brief report 
of a pilot project in guidance and counseling of stu- 
dents in middle and high schools of Calcutta where 
English was spoken. The DAT battery (MPFB 
substituted for the DAT Mechanical Reasoning) was 
administered. Comparison of means for USA and 
Indian boys and girls is given. In-service training 
programs for school principals were also started.— 
W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


932. Traxler, Arthur E. Techniques of guid- 
ance. (Rev. ed.) New York: Harper, 1957. xiii, 
374 p. $6.00.—Three chapters have been added, 11 
revised substantially, and the remaining 7 left about 
the same in this revision after 12 years (see 19: 
3187). At least 7 of the 21 chapters in this general 
textbook on guidance are devoted to methods of ap- 
praisal. Three chapters are used to describe the 
guidance program, its initiation, organization, and the 
role of the teacher. Two chapters are devoted to 
records, and other chapters cover such areas as fol- 
low-up studies, counseling techniques, group guid- 
ance, reports to homes, and case-study procedures. 
The final chapter contains a comprehensive connotated 
bibliography of recent references classified under 
Child Psychology and Mental Hygiene, Clinical Coun- 
seling and Psychotherapy, Educational Guidance, 
Group Work, Testing, Case Studies, Cumulative Rec- 
ords, and Related Studies.—W. Coleman. 


(See also Abstracts 457, 578, 585, 586, 865, 967) 
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933. Allen, Robert M., Thornton, Thomas E., & 
Stenger, Charles A. The Full-Range Picture 
Vocabulary Test compared with two short forms 
of the Wechsler Scale. J. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 


133-137.—The CSDB (Comprehension, Similarities, 
Digit Span, Block Design) short form correlated .78 
with Full Scale Wechsler I.Q. and the VIBS (Vo- 
cabulary, Information, Block Design, Similarities) 
The Ammons Test correlated .46 
Subjects were 59 college stu- 


short form, .65. 
with Wechsler I.Q. 
dents—M. Murphy. 


934. Bendig, A. W., & Klugh, Henry E. A 
validation of Gough’s Hr ‘scale in predicting aca- 
demic achievement. Educ. psych. Measmt, 1956, 
16, 516-523.—Gough’s Hr Scale (29: 1565), Taylor’s 
Manifest Anxiety Scale and high school graduating 
rank were compared as predictors of one semester 
quality point average. Both graduating rank and 
QPA were self-reported by the 422 subjects. A 
median r of approximately .32 was obtained between 
the Hr scale and QPA and a median multiple R of 
45 was obtained by adding high school rank. No 
consistent effect was contributed by Taylor’s M.A.S. 
—W. Coleman. 


935. Bennett, George K., & Doppelt, Jerome E. 
Relative efficiency of seven verbal item types. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 497-500.—‘*The 
efficiency of a test item may be regarded as some 
combination of its correlation with a true measure of 
the characteristic tested, the contribution of the item 
to the reliability of the scale, and the speed with which 
the item is answered.” The Terman-McNemar was 
administered to 137 nursing candidates and r’s com- 
puted for the seven part scores with one another and 
the total score; split half reliability coefficients were 
computed. Synonyms, antonyms, and information 
proved to be the best item types for the subjects and 
conditions of this study.—IW. Coleman. 


936. Bradfield, James M., & Moredock, H. Stew- 
art. Measurement and evaluation in education. 
New York: MacMillan, 1957. xiv, 509 p. $5.50.— 
Intended as an introduction to the theory and practice 
of measurement and evaluation for elementary and 
secondary school levels, the book is divided into two 
main parts. Under fundamental concepts and pro- 
cedures, the following topics are treated: Forms of 
measurement symbols; Preparing phenomena for 
measurement; Procedures of measurement in general ; 
Observation ; Product analysis and free-response pro- 
cedures; Guided response procedures; Statistical de- 
scriptions of measurement data; Further statistical 
concepts in measurement; Evaluative standards. The 
second half deals with the customary uses of meas- 
urement covering language arts; social studies; sci- 
ence and mathematics; performance—activity areas; 
intelligence; personality and character; and school- 
wide testing programs. The four appendices include 
a glossary of terms, bibliography of tests, samples of 
report cards and record forms, and tables of normal 
probability and derived scores.—W. Coleman. 


937. Capps, Marian P., & DeCosta, Frank A. 
Contributions of the Graduate Record Examina- 
tions and the National Teacher Examinations to 
the prediction of Graduate School success. J/. 
educ. Res., 1957, 50, 383-389.—3 tests of the GRE, 
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3 divisions of the NTE, and undergraduate grade 
averages were studied as predictors. The best single 
predictor proved to be the Advanced Education Test 
of the GRE (r=.49). This test combined with un- 
dergraduate average yielded an R of .57. The addi- 
tion of the Aptitude Test of GRE and total score on 
NTE raised the R only to .50.—M. Murphy. 

938. Carter, Lowell Burney. The effect of early 
school entrance on the scholastic achievement of 
elementary school children in the Austin Public 
Schools. J. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 91-103.—A sample 
of underage children (not 6 years old on or before 
September Ist) was compared with one comprising 
children of normal age matched with respect to sex 
and I.Q. School achievement of these children was 
followed through the 6th grade. The normal age 
group was superior to the underage group on the 
first achievement test and this superiority was main- 
tained throughout the elementary school period.— 
M. Murphy. 

939. Chahbazi, Parviz. Use of projective tests 
in predicting college achievement. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1956, 16, 538-542.—From eight variables: 
Coop. Reading, Coop. Science, Cornell Math Test, 
O.S.P.E., Cornell Orientation Inventory, high school 
grades, Picture Stimuli Test, and Sound Stimuli Test, 
a multiple R of .633 was obtained with the first term 
grades of 224 agriculture students at Cornell. The 
two projective tests apparently accounted for 40 per 
cent of the variance raising R from .512 to .633.— 
W. Coleman. 

940. College Entrance Examination Board. 
College admissions; The student from school to 
college. New York: College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1957. xiv, 114 p. $3.00.—The first group of 
papers considers means of evaluating the student with 
the greatest emphasis placed upon the assessment of 
personality and character in view of the increasing 
importance of this area as admission becomes more 
competitive. A second group of papers deals with 
means of facilitating the transition from school to 
college. Finally there is reported in detail a group 
exercise on a “problem in admission” based on actual 
admissions data on each of 20 students—M. Murphy. 

941. Elton, Charles F., & Morris, Donald. The 
use of the D.A.T. in a small liberal arts college. 
J. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 140-143.—The D.A.T. was 
given along with the A.C.E. and the English Co-op 
Test to students entering Birmingham-Southern col- 
lege. Correlations among the tests, and between the 
tests and grades for the first quarter are reported.— 
M. Murphy. 

942. Farnum, Hollis B. A comparison of the 
academic aptitude of university extension degree 
students and campus students. J/. appl. Psychol., 
1957, 41, 63-65.—The scores of 68 extension students 
in business administration on the ACE Psychological 
Examination and the Coop Reading Comprehension 
Examination were compared with scores of 119 busi- 
ness administration freshmen. Slight, statistically 
significant differences in favor of the extension stu- 
dents were found for two of the reading subtests. 
“. .. it might be assumed that extension students . . . 
were capable of doing college level work and hence 
entitled to credit for that work.”—P. Ash. 

943. Fels, William C. Who should know the 
score? Coll. Bd Rev., 1956, 30, 16-18.—Large na- 
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tional scholarship programs should want the light 
of public scrutiny to fall on their selection procedures, 
and, whether they do or not, the Board should want 
its test scores to be known to the scholarship candi- 
dates so they will be able to judge for themselves 
whether they are being treated fairly. The decision 
is really not between score release and secrecy, but 
between giving or withholding the right of schools 
and colleges to use their discretion in the use of Col- 
lege Board scores, a right they now are accorded by 
every other test publisher.—G. C. Carter. 

944. Getzels, Jacob W. Distinctive characteris- 
tics of able learners. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1954, 
No. 81, 16-21.—To identify the able learner other 
criteria than mere intelligence test scores are neces- 
sary, but there is no agreement as to what these 
criteria are. Greater curiosity, independence, crea- 
tivity are characteristics as are, contrary to popular 
views, physical and social superiority—-M. Murphy. 

945. Hannon, Herbert. The mastery of certain 
aspects of mathematics for general education by 
college students. /. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 363-371.— 
A test covering 16 topics in basic mathematics is de- 
scribed and results obtained by administering the test 
to a large number of students having different amounts 
of preparation and engaged in different forms of col- 
lege work are described.—M. Murphy. 

946. Hill, Suzanne D. The relationship between 
grades and a predictive test battery in the school 
of pharmacy of the George Washington Univer- 
sity. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 61-62.—“A pre- 


dictive battery of four tests [ACE, Ohio State PE, 


Purdue Mathematics Training Test and lowa Chem- 
istry Test] has been studied in relation to success in 
the School of Pharmacy of the George Washington 
University. The sample included . . . 74 cases. The 
following conclusions may be drawn: (1) The bat- 
tery . . . showed a substantial validity with grades in 
the pharmacy school; (2) Elimination of the Purdue 
Mathematics Training Test . . . does not decrease the 
effectiveness of the battery.”—P. Ash. 

947. Hyman, Sidney R. The Miller analogies 
test and the University of Pittsburgh Ph.D.’s in 
psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 35-36.— 
“The chance relationships existing between the MAT 
and the several measures of academic achievement 
and research prowess as revealed in both the Watters 
and Paterson and the present publication are dis- 
couraging, but it must be remembered that they are 
based on an extremely homogeneous group as far as 
intellectual ability is concerned. However, should 
similar results be found to hold with the typical grad- 
uate school population, it seems that serious doubt 
would be cast upon the discriminative efficiency of 
the MAT in predicting certain criteria of scholastic 
and professional competence for individuals seeking 
advanced degrees.”—S. J. Lachman, 

948. Kendrick, S. A. Introduction of—and to— 
the SQT. Coll. Bd. Rev., 1956, 30, 8-12.—The Board 
has entered upon mass testing on a national basis in 
an economical, semi-secure program. It is attempt- 
ing to test, in a single day, a substantial part of the 
nation’s best high school seniors. In content, the 
Scholarship Qualifying Test is much like the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test. It is hoped that this program 
will focus attention on many gifted seniors who might 
otherwise remain unnoticed.—G. C. Carter. 
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949. Klett, C. James. Performance of high 
school students on the Edwards personal prefer- 
ence schedule. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 68- 
72.—“The goal of the present study was to collect 
normative data on a high school poulation in the 
course of investigating performance on the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) (3) as a 
function of IQ, grade, age, sex, and differential so- 
cial class membership (SES).” The significant dif- 
ferences between various groups on EPPS scores lend 
considerable face validity to the needs as defined by 
Edwards.—A. J. Bachrach. 


950. Lafitte, P. Revision of Melbourne Test 90. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1956, 8, 156-162.—While more 
work is necessary before the validity of the revision 
of Melbourne Test 90 can be firmly established, find- 
ings are promising and “the test is now suitable for 
experimental use.”—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

951. Lord, Frederic M. The measurement of 
growth. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 421-437. 

A regression formula is derived for estimating a 
student’s gain from a pre- to a post-test. A formula 
is also provided for determining the reliability of the 
estimates. An example is presented showing the in- 
adequacies of present “common-sense” procedures, 
and a graphic procedure is provided for grouping ex- 
aminees to estimate the size of their gain. Implica- 
tions and limitations in the use of this method for 
estimating true gain are briefly discussed —W. Cole- 
man, 


952. Love, Mary I., & Beach, Sylvia. Perform- 
ance of children on the Davis-Eells and other 
measures of ability. /. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 
29-32.—There was a high positive correlation be- 
tween reading achievement and performance on the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson for all socioeconomic groups, 
and a relatively high correlation between reading 
scores and Davis-Eells performance for middle and 
upper socioeconomic groups. With the lowest socio- 
economic group success on the Davis-Eells was only 
slightly related to reading ability, suggesting that for 
children of this category the test is divorced from 
reading achievement, if not from other cultural de- 
terminants.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


953. Lynn, R. Temperamental characteristics 
related to disparity of attainment in reading and 
arithmetic. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 27, 62-67. 
—Achievement in reading and arithmetic of 80 nor- 
mal children, aged 7.5-11.0, with a mean IQ of 112, 
was studied in relation to nervousness and anxiety. 
In addition, 45 secondary modern school boys en- 
gaged in a similar inquiry. Using a “disparity score” 
derived by subtracting arithmetic age from reading 
age, a positive relationship was indicated in both 
groups between anxiety and reading-arithmetic dis- 
parity. It is conjectured that anxiety is a cause of 
superior reading achievement.—R. C. Strassburger. 

954. Nash, Philip G. Comparison of I.Q.’s de- 
rived from two different tests. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1957, 8, 23-26.—An analysis of the results of the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test (Form K) and 
the Detroit Beginning irst Grade Intelligence Test, 
administered to 361 B-I pupils in 15 Los Angeles City 
Schools showed (1) an r of .63, (2) greater varia- 
bility on the Detroit, and (3) a 13-point higher mean 
I.Q. on the Detroit—T. E. Newland. 
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955. Phillips, Beeman N. Characteristics of ele- 
mentary report cards. Educ. 4dm. Superv., 1956, 
42, 385-397.—This study reports the result of a state- 
wide sample of elementary report cards. The author 
notes: (1) a tendency to substitute a system of grad- 
ing on the basis of ability rather than on class norms; 

2) a tendency to make reports too complicated and 
too lengthy; (3) many changes in the kinds of sym- 
bols used; and (4) the inclusion of some kind of 
evaluation of work habits and personality traits.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

956. Pidgeon D. A., & Yates, Alfred. Sym- 

sium: The use of essays in selection at 11+: 

V. Experimental inquiries into the use of essay- 
type English papers. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 
27, 37-47.—-Two independent studies of the reliability 
and of the validity, respectively, of essay-type Eng- 
lish papers written by 11-year-old children are re- 
ported. In the first study, a series of 7 papers and 
a panel of 7 examiners permitted a variety of statis- 
tical analyses. The second investigation on another 
sample was a follow-up study at the completion of 
two years of the secondary school course. The re- 
sults indicated that even under ideal conditions, with 
a faultless system of marking, essay-type papers do 
not achieve either the reliability or validity of the 
objective tests. The introduction of creative response 
items into objective tests is proposed as a compromise 
solution.—R. C. Strassburger. 

957. Piekarz, Josephine A., Calhoun, Newton R., 
Mack, Ruth G., Stanley, Julian C. Identification 
of superior learners. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1954, 
No. 81, 22-34.—Means of identification from kinder- 
garten to college are suggested. While the major 


emphasis is placed on objective tests other forms of 
identification are included—M. Murphy. 

958. Samuelson, Cecil O. The General Aptitude 
Test Battery in predicting success of Vocational 


School students. J. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 175-182.— 
A criterion was developed with the instructors that 
consisted of a rank in theory, a rank in shop, and a 
personal rating. Reliability of the criterion was satis- 
factory. The General Aptitude Test Battery was 
demonstrated to have significant predictive value.— 
M. Murphy. 

959. Stone, David R., & Ganung, George R. A 
study of scholastic achievement related to per- 
sonality as measured by the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Inventory. J. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 155-156. 
—Students who scored “high” (T of 70 or above) 
on one or more scales of the MMPI had a lower grade 
point average than those scoring in the normal range. 
A significantly greater number of the “normal” group 
graduated, but there was no difference between the 
group in number of quarters completed.—M. Murphy. 

960. Taylor, Wilson L. “Cloze” readability 
scores as indices of individual differences in com- 
prehension and aptitude. /. appl. Psychol., 1957, 
41, 19-26.—In the “close procedure” the readability 
of a prose passage is measured by the number of de- 
leted words readers correctly guess. To three test 
groups (N,=58), “easy,” “hard” and “any” cloze 
passages were administered in a before-after design 
together with a knowledge pretest, and these data were 
related to AFQT scores. ‘“Cloze” scores, knowledge 
test scores, and AFQT scores were all positively cor- 
related.—P. Ash. 
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961. Truesdell, Albert B., & Bath, John A. 
Clinical and actuarial predictions of academic sur- 
vival and attrition. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 
50-53.—Results of a test battery, including vocational 
and personality tests, were given to nine judges for 
predictions of academic survival or attrition. The 
battery was administered upon entrance to the engi- 
neering program. The judgments were made after 
three academic years. “. . . the data suggest ap- 
proximate. equivalence of clinical and actuarial meth- 
ods under: the conditions set forth in this study.”— 
M. M. Reece. 

2. Webb, Sam C. The prediction of achieve- 
ment for first year dental students. Educ. psychol. 
measmt, 1956, 16, 543-548.—R’s of .503 and .425 were 
obtained for five predictors of first year grades in 
Dental School. The predictors used were pre-dental 
average, tests in carving, biology, chemistry, and 
object visualization. For pre-dental average alone, 
r’s of .402 and .309 were secured with N’s of 247 and 
225. Data are also provided on the relationship of 
course work in chemistry and biology to scores on 
the Dental Aptitude Test and grades in dental school. 
—W. Coleman. 

963. Weitz, Henry, & Wilkinson, H. Jean. The 
relationship between certain nonintellective fac- 
tors and academic success in college. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1957, 4, 54-60.—Several non-intellective 
conditions (e.g., no siblings when entering college) 
were related to academic success. Significant differ- 
ences were found between three of the experimental 
groups and the control groups. The basis of the 
significance is discussed by the authors who include 
their speculation concerning possible causal factors. 
—M. M. Reece. 

964. Ypsilantis, James N. Variations in age- 
grade school performance. Teach. Coll. Rec. 1957, 
58, 268-277.—About three-fourths of U. S. school 
children in 1950 were enrolled in grades expected of 
them; 5% in grades higher than expected of them; 
and about 20% were retarded. More boys than girls 
were retarded, more rural than urban pupils, more 
Southern than non-southern, more non-white than 
white.—H. K. Moore. 


(See also Abstracts 28, 272, 296, 371, 622, 884) 
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965. Brandt, R. M., & Perkins, H. V. Research 
evaluating a child study program. Monogr. Soc. 
Res. Child Develpm., 1956, 21, Ser. No. 62, i, 96 p.— 
16 independent studies were done in a 10-year period 
to evaluate in-service child study programs for teach- 
ers in elementary and secondary schools. Participat- 
ing teachers tend “to gain greater scientific knowledge 
about children’s behavior and development; to change 
their attitudes toward children, teaching, other adults, 
and even themselves ; to alter their own classroom be- 
havior so that they use more positive and less nega- 
tive ways of handling children . . . and to organ- 
ize their class rooms more “democratically” and less 
“autocratically.” Youngsters’ scores on academic 
achievement tests do not seem to be affected by teach- 
er’s participation in child study programs. 31 refer- 
ences.—E. L. Robinson. 


966. Brown, George I. The significance of 
training in counseling for school principals. Educ. 
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Adm. Superv., 1956, 42, 321-328.—Three aspects of 
the significance of training in counseling for princi- 
pals are considered: (1) the principal-teacher rela- 
tionship; (2) the principal-parent relationship; (3) 
the principal and curriculum development. The au- 
thor analyzes these in terms of interaction of person 
and situation that can become complex in nature. 
Examples are given.—S. M. Amatora. 


967. Kirk, Barbara A. Evaluation of in-service 
counselor training. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1956, 
16, 527-535.—An investigation designed to evaluate 
improvement of ten high school counselors is de- 
scribed. Techniques used included (1) anecdotal 
records based on observation of the counselors, (2) 
a sentence completion test, (3) an informational test, 
in inventory of “Attitudes Toward Counseling,” an 
adaptation of Porter’s “Counseling Pre-test,” (4) 
questionnaires completed by the counselors, and (5) 
participation in a group seminar. It was concluded 
that the greatest changes had occurred in “(1) un- 
derstanding and acceptance of students and their prob- 
lems, (2) awareness of the breadth and complexity 
of counseling, and (3) awareness of the responsibili- 
ties which go with the position of counselor.” Im- 
plications of the findings are discussed at some length. 
—W. Coleman. 

968. Mitzel, Harold E., Rabinowitz, William, & 
Ostreicher, Leonard M. The effects of response 
sets on the validity of the Minnesota Teacher At- 
titude Inventory. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 
501-515.—Three response sets, positive intensity, 
negative intensity, and exasiveness were identified 
and their effects on the validity of the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory were studied. The nega- 
tive inventory set significantly increased test validity 
whereas the positive intensity set did not. Evasive- 
ness was an attenuating influence on test validity. 
The implications of the data for a response set theory 
are discussed and their implications for the MTAI 
and Likert-type attitude tests are also discussed.— 
W. Coleman. 

969. Sorenson, A. Garth. An illustration of the 
criterion problem in teacher selection. Calif. J. 
educ. Res., 1957, 8, 3-7.—The contents of 315 reports 
written by training teachers on student teachers were 
analyzed into 8 categories ranging in inferred im- 
portance from “ability to maintain order in the class- 
room” to personal appearance and a “halo” grouping. 
The lack of behavioral definitions, the varied em- 
ployment of such categories by the training teachers, 
and the mixture of descriptions and interpretations 
(of behavior) are viewed as contributing materially 
to the lack of stability and consistency in the cri- 
terion.—7. E. Newland. 


(See also Abstracts 479, 901, 927) 
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970. Buchanan, Paul C. Evaluating the results 
of supervisory training. Personnel, 1957, 33, 362- 
370.—The development and testing of a method for 
determining the effectiveness of a supervisory de- 
velopment project are described.—V. M. Staudt. 

971. Coates, Charles H., & Pellegrin, Roland J. 
Executive and supervisors: A situational theory 
of differential occupational mobility. Soc. Forces, 
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1956, 35, 121-126.—Proposed is “a situational theory 
of career causation, which maintains that the individ- 
ual’s career progress is greatly influenced by his 
‘definition of the situation,’ which in turn is pri- 
marily determined by (1) his occupational experi- 
ences following inital occupational placement, and (2) 
the attitudes, values, and behavior patterns he ac- 
quires as a member of his occupational group.”— 
A. R. Howard. 

972. Collins, Ralph T. Industrial psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 633-636.—Publications 
during 1956 in the area of industrial psychiatry are 
summarized under the following headings: clinical 
methods, preventive methods, research, unions and 
mental health, appointments and committees, and 
meetings.—N. H. Pronko. 


973. Dailey, John T. Prediction of first cruise 
reenlistment rate. USN Bur. Nav. Person. Tech. 
Bull., 1957, No. 57-1, iii, 11 p—A technique is pre- 
sented for removing the effect of entry group size 
from reenlistment rates; the corrected rate has been 
remarkably constant for the past 20 years. It is 
possible to predict with considerable accuracy the re- 
enlistment rate of a group of recruits at the time of 
enlistment, indicating that career motivatiion is fairly 
well determined at or before that time. To make 
large improvements in reenlistment it would be neces- 
sary to influence potential recruits years before they 
reach military age—H. P. Kelley. 


974. Ganguli, H. C. Some factors influencing 
income aspiration. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 32- 
36.—For two industrial groups (N = 534, 269), the 
relationships among age, length of service, total earn- 
ings, satisfaction with earnings, and earnings aspira- 
tions and expectations were studied. For the groups 
of Indian workers studied, it was found that job 
satisfaction was highly related to income expecta- 
tion, and that expectations are related to earnings. 
Income aspirations also were related to skill level and 
educational level.—P. Ash. 


975. Ginsburg, Sol Wiener. Work and its satis- 
factions. J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, §, 301-311.—With 
the background of participation in a social science 
study of unemployment in 1939, the author compares 
the psychological deprivation of not working to pres- 
ent day attitudes towards and satisfactions from work. 
Some fallacies of contemporary psychoanalytic think 
ing are brought out. 15 references.—C. T. Bever. 


976. Graybiel, Ashton. Problems involving the 
pilot and his task. J. Aviat. Med., 1956, 27, 397- 
406.—Problems of flight involving the pilot as an “in- 
strument” in a man-machine system and as an in- 
dividual are discussed and related to the design of 
equipment and the tasks of flying. “. .. The critical 
problems involving the professional pilot are no 
longer medical in the usual meaning of this term 
but center around his task in the cockpit where the 
distinction between man the instrument and man the 
individual becomes artificial.”"—J. M. V anderplas. 


977. Guba, E. G., & Getzles, J. W. Interest and 
value patterns of Air Force officers. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1956, 16, 465-470.—The Kuder Preference 
Record and the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey were admin- 
istered to more than 200 officer instructors at the Air 
Command and Staff School. The interest pattern for 
the officers “. . . differed markedly from that for Men 
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in General.” A general interest pattern seemed to 
be common to both rated and non-flying personnel. 
The interest pattern for air force pilots differed 
sharply from civilian pilots. The value pattern of 
officers differed markedly from a sample of college 
students.—W. Coleman. 

978. Hinds, George L. The communicative be- 
havior of the executive. /. Communication, 1957, 
7, 29-34.—“. . . Executives must seek education in 
communications skills and processes . . . personnel 
within the organization, too, should be educated in 
areas and skills of communication. . . . Communica- 
tion training must become a standard part of man- 
agement development efforts."—D. E. Meister. 

979. Huttner, Ludwig, & Katzell, R. A. De- 
veloping a yardstick of supervisory performance. 
Personnel, 1957, 33, 371-378.—A description is pre- 
sented of the development and use of a forced-choice 
Performance Report in Pillsbury’s supervisory man- 
power program. The report was found to be “a 
valid gauge of the job performance of first-line pro- 
duction supervisors at Pillsbury Mills.” It is also 
indicated that the precise quantitative nature of the 
report renders it valuable as a management control 
in salary determinations and in promotions, while 
its diagnostic aspects make it helpful in individual 
development—V. M. Staudt. 

980. Jay, Rutledge, & Copes, James. Seniority 
and criterion measures of job proficiency. /. appl. 
Psychol., 1957, 41, 58-60.—“On the basis of an 
analysis of 47 studies involving measures of the job 
proficiency of 2,462 workers employed in 39 different 
occupations, the average correlation between seniority 
and job proficiency is .17 with a standard error of 
correlation of .02. The type of measure of job suc- 
cess influences the relation between seniority and job 
success ... [and] . . . the influence of seniority in- 
creases with the skill level of the occupations sam- 
pled . . . with skilled occupation the influence appears 
to be large relative to the magnitude of validity co- 
efficients commonly obtained and should be taken into 
account and controlled whenever possible.”—P. Ash. 

981. Kahn, Robert L. The prediction of pro- 
ductivity. J. soc. Issues, 1956, 12, 41-49.—The su- 
pervisor’s influence is primary in determining the 
energy which his subordinates invest in the accom- 
plishment of the organizational goal. The influence 
of the immediate work group is a function of the ex- 
tent to which the worker values membership in the 
group. The perceptions of workers differ with re- 
spect to the means by which their goals can be 
achieved in the job situation. The immediate super- 
visor is important in structuring these perceptions. 
The extent to which the “rewards” of the work situa- 
tion actually correspond to the worker’s goals and 
represent values to him is extremely variable. There 
are a variety of motive patterns which may produce 
work behaviors which appear similar.—J. A. Fish- 
man. 

982. Meltzer, Leo. Scientific productivity in or- 
ganizational settings. J. soc. Jssues, 1956, 12, 32- 
40.—The level of scientific performance is about the 
same for physiological scientists working in organiza- 
tions as it is for those not working in organizations. 
Persons in research organizations usually have the 
advantage of funds and facilities, but they usually lack 
the advantage of freedom which the scientist working 
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in an academic setting generally has. Without free- 
dom, the satisfactions derived from the actual content 
of a scientist’s work (i.e., intrinsic job satisfactions, 
as contrasted with extrinsic job satisfactions—like 
salary) are very low.—J/. A. Fishman. 

983. National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
London. Training factory workers. New York: 
John de Graff, 1956. 126 p. 12s. 6d.—An analysis 
was made of the organization and methods of opera- 
tive training in 200 English factories varying in size 
from 30 to 17,000 employees and representing most 
of the main industries. There are nine chapters dis- 
cussing such matters as responsibility for training, 
who gives instruction, where it is given, the training 
of instructors, and records of learners’ progress. In- 
structional method is considered including aids to in- 
struction and financial and nonfinancial incentives to 
learn. Principles of training are deduced and results 
of training discussed. The appendices include a list- 
ing of the jobs covered in the study, by industry, 
and selected examples of training practices.—C. G. 
Browne. 

984. Patton, John A., & Littlefield, C. L. Job 
evaluation. (Rev. ed.) Homewood, IIl.: Richard 
D. Irwin, 1957. xvi, 369 p. $6.50.—Among the 
topics covered in this text (see 24: 352) are: the 
approach to job evaluation; relations with unions; 
job analysis; job descriptions and job specifications ; 
evaluating by the ranking and predetermined grading 
methods ; evaluating by the factor comparison method ; 
evaluating by the point rating method; criteria for 
selection of the rating method ; the evaluation process ; 
the wage survey; the wage curve; the committee ; job 
evaluation problems and failures; job evaluation ad- 
ministration ; executive position evaluation ; and merit 
rating. Cases are presented to illustrate the various 
applications of basic principles. Job descriptions for 
— projects are included in the appendix —V. M. 

tauat. 


985. Poidevin, B. L. A study of factors in- 
fluencing labour turnover. Personn. Pract. Buill., 
Melbourne, 1956, 12(4), 11-18.—A study of turn- 
over in a factory employing over 200 people and with 
a separation rate of 88% revealed these reasons for 
leaving: inability to do the work, inadequate induc- 
tion and training, dissatisfaction about pay, low job 
satisfaction (physical environmental factors), dis- 
satisfaction with direct supervision and dissatisfac- 
tion with management. Details of these reasons and 
sex and age differences are discussed.—/. L. Walker. 

986. Simon, Herbert A. The compensation of 
executives. Sociometry, 1957, 20, 32-35.—A theory 
of executive compensation is proposed “. . . that as- 
sumes that salaries are determined by requirements 
of ‘internal consistency’ of the salary scale with the 
formal organization and by norms of proportionality 
between salaries of executives and their subordinates.” 
Postulated are: “(a) economic determination, through 
competition, of the salaries at the lowest executive 
levels .. . ; (b) social determination of a norm for 
the ‘steepness’ of organizational hierarchies . . . ; 
and (c) social determination of a norm for the ratio 
of an executive’s salary to the salaries of his immedi- 
ate subordinates.” Since the theory is supported em- 
pirically “. . . it would appear that the distribution of 
executive salaries is not unambiguously determined 
by economic forces, but is subject to modification 
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through social processes that determine the relevant 
norms.”—H. P. Shelley. 

987. Tucker, Helen I., & Lotz, John F. Ab- 
senteeism: Experience with a liberal paid-absence 
plan. Personnel, 1957, 33, 327-336.—“To ascertain 
whether its absence-pay plan had encouraged or re- 
duced absenteeism, Detroit Edison analyzed the ab- 
sence records of its 10,000 employees over a 12- 
month period. The findings suggest some promising 
approaches to this widespread personnel problem.”— 
V. M. Staudt. 

988. Ulich, Eberhard. Zur Frage der Belastung 
des arbeitenden Menschen durch Nacht- und 
Schicht-arbeit. (The problem of strain of the 
worker by night- and shift-work.) Psychol. Rdsch., 
1957, 8, 42-61.—Interviews of 457 workers selected 
from different systems of night- and shift-work yielded 
the following results: Night-shift workers especially 
those with families reported more troubles than day- 
shift workers. Troubles and interferences from the 
unusual work-hours last over the week-end which is 
considered as an unsufficient interval for recreation. 
Alternating shifts are an additional source for trou- 
bles, since an adaptation to a regular condition can 
not be obtained. The conclusion drawn from these 
results suggests a limitation of night-shift work to a 
minimum.—W . J. Koppitz. 

989. Vollmer, Howard M., & Kinney, Jack A. 
Informal requirements for supervisory positions. 
Personnel, 1957, 33, 431-441.—This article is a re- 
port on findings of a study of informal requirements 
for first-level supervisory positions among the civilian 
employees of the United States Army Ordnance 
Corps.—V. M. Staudt. 

990. Wall, L. R. Absence from work—what can 
be done about it? Personn. Pract. Bull., Melbourne, 
1956, 12(4), 22-29.—A summary of interviews with 
executives of forty manufacturing plants. A discus- 
sion of the amount of time off which may be allowed, 
records necessary, indoctrination of new employees 
concerning policy, the role of the supervisor and 
absentee, the use of incentives and recommendations 
are given.—J. L. Walker. 


(See also Abstract 369) 
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991. Baier, Donald E., & Dugan, Robert D. 
Factors in sales success. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 
41, 37-40.—For the job of combination agent, an 
objective measure of job performance was correlated 
with each of 17 other variables in a sample of 346 
agents, on whom were also obtained scores on a test 
of life insurance knowledge and data on life insurance 
ownership. “The data presented are consistent with 
the conclusion that the salesman’s belief in his prod- 
uct (as measured by his own buying behavior) and 
his motivation are more important in determining 
how well he does his job than is product knowledge. 
Length of service shows no significant relation to 
job performance.”—P. Ash. 

992. Dooher, M. Joseph, & Marting, Elizabeth. 
(Eds.) Selection of management personnel. Vol. 
I. New York: American Management Association, 
1957. 542 p.—Following an appraisal of the problem 
of selecting managers, there are three parts divided 
into 28 sub-sections written by various contributors. 
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Part 1, the selection of supervisors, is divided into 
the supervisor and his job and the supervisory selec- 
tion program. Part 2 deals with the selection of ex- 
ecutives. Part 3, practical aspects of executive and 
supervisory selection, includes 17 papers on defining 
the job and its requirements, assuring an adequate 
pool of candidates, and making the most of available 
tools and techniques. The sub-sections cover such 
topics as high-level job analysis, promotion, recruit- 
ing, psychological tests, projective techniques, inten- 
Sive interviewing, rating interviewing, and merit rat- 
ing.—C. G. Browne. 

993. Dooher, M. Joseph, & Marting, Elizabeth. 
(Eds.) Selection of management personnel. Vol. 
II. New York: American Management Association, 
1957. 364 p.—There are 19 papers prepared by vari- 
ous authors each giving specific material relating to 
individual company practices in management selection. 
The papers are grouped into three sections: (1) pro- 
grams for selecting and training supervisory candi- 
dates, (2) programs for selecting first-line super- 
vision, and (3) programs for selecting and developing 
managers. The companies discussed include a variety 
of heavy and light manufacturing, public utilities and 
merchandising. Approximately 100 references.—C. 
G. Browne. 

994. Gardner, Neely D. Training as a frame- 
work for action. Publ. Personnel Rev., 1957, 18, 
39-44.—For training to be utilized, on the job with 
training must first start with top management. Only 
after the top is sufficiently grounded in both the ability 
and desire to use basic interpersonal skills is it possi- 
ble to move down into the agency with full effective- 
ness. Various training methods and techniques are 
described.—A. J. Spector. 

995. Gray, C. E. Appraising professional per- 
sonnel; one company’s experience. Personnel, 
1957, 33, 442-451.—An account is given of a three- 
year test of a new personnel evaluation plan at GE’s 
Flight Propulsion Laboratory Department. The plan 
is described and its results evaluated—V. M. Staudt. 

996. Hosmer, Clark L. Recruiting volunteer en- 
listed men. Washington, D. C.: Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces, 1954, 1955. vii, 81 p.—The 
concept of the status of enlisted men in the armed 
services was used to study recruitment of volunteer 
enlisted men. The soldier’s social status remained in 
the bottom one-third of jobs in general, but the 
sailor’s social status appeared higher than had been 
inferred from earlier studies. Two research tech- 
niques were used: a triad cutoff technique, and the 
Osgood & Stagner technique. Recommendations per- 
taining to revision of recruiting policies were sug- 
gested. 64-item bibliography.—R. T. Cave. 

997. Jasinski, Frank J. Some neglected aspects 
of supervisory selection. Personnel, 1957, 33, 482- 
489.—The findings reported in this article are based 
on the Yale University study of 200 automobile as- 
sembly-line-workers at a particular plant and a fol- 
low-up study done by the author. The selection of 
foremen was the focus of interest in the study. Dis- 
satisfaction with the selection procedure was studied. 
Other factors discussed in the report are what the 
workers thought of their jobs, what they thought of 
the company, their outlook on the future, attitudes 
after promotion, and some general implications.—V. 
M. Staudt. 





PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


998. King, Joseph E. Factored aptitude series 
of business and industrial tests. Personn. Guid. J., 
1957, 35, 351-358.—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles on multi-factor tests—G. S. Speer. 

999. Rainio, Kullervo. The effect of the selec- 
tion situation on responses to questionnaires. 
Acta psychol., 1956, 12, 244-246.—In job application, 
do responses to simple choices depend on conscious or 
unconscious desires to succeed in the selection situa- 
tion, while for already employed workers may a more 
“neutral” attitude be assumed to provide greater varia- 
bility of motives? Experiment shows a significant 
difference between research and selection situation for 
various traits. In the selection situation there is a 
trend to higher scores on those variables shown to 
have high correlations with the criterion —G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

1000. Sells, S. B. Further developments on 
adaptability screening of flying personnel. J. 
Aviat. Med., 1956, 27, 440-451.—A summary of prog- 
ress is presented of research on development of a per- 
sonality test battery designed for adaptability screen- 
ing of flying personnel. Evidence is presented on 
validity of screening tests in relation to training 
criteria, and validity of four screening tests in rela- 
tion to post-training criteria. “. . . Because of the 
increased importance of personality factors, once 
training is completed, the inclusion of a personality 
test battery in the total aircrew selection program is 
strongly indicated.”—/J. M. Vanderplas. 

1001. Sperling, Philip I. Administering psycho- 
logical tests in Europe. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 
12, 33-34.—“From February through December, 1953, 
the MDAP English Proficiency Examination—Form 
A was administered to pilot candidates in Turkey, 
France, Belgium, Portugal, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Italy, and Norway. In December, 1953, and 
in 1954, the alternate Form B was administered in 
those same countries and also in Iran, Greece, and 
Spain.” Test procedures and results are briefly in- 
dicated.—S. J. Lachman. 

1002. Stone, Joics B. Personnel standards; a 
key problem in selection and placement. Person- 
nel, 1957, 33, 475-481.—The problem of achieving 
more reliable measures to guide personnel selection 
is discussed.—V. M. Staudt. 


1003. Taylor, Erwin K., & Nevis, Edwin C. The 
use of projective techniques in management selec- 


tion. Personnel, 1957, 33, 462-474.—A brief sum- 
mary oi representative projective techniques is pre- 
sented, as well as a discussion of the fitting of these 
to industrial requirements. Pros and cons of the 
projective tests are indicated along with some safe- 
guards in using projective techniques. The value of 
management’s investinent in research is stressed.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

1004. Willey, Clarence F. Strengthening the 
classification process. Publ. Personnel Rev., 1957, 
18, 22-28.—After two unsuccessful experiences with 
classification systems established by outside consult- 
ants who used a “common sense” approach, the Per- 
sonnel Department of the State of Vermont developed 
their own objective and economical system for classi- 
fying jobs which differ from each other only in de- 
gree.—A. J. Spector. 


(See also Abstracts 131, 341, 618) 
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Laspor-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


1005. Argyris, Chris. Personality and organiza- 
tion; the conflict between system and the individ- 
ual. New York: Harpers, 1957. xiii, 291 p. $4.00. 
—This book represents an attempt to advance the ap- 
plication of behavioral sciences to an understanding 
of human behavior in organizations. Attention is 
focused on such questions as: What are the basic 
components of organization? How does organization 
evolve? How does it maintain itself internally? 
Topics treated include: (1) Basic assumptions. (2) 
Human personality. (3) Formal organization. (4) 
Individual and group adaptation. (5) Management’s 
reaction, its impact on employees. (6) Firstline su- 
perviser. (7) Decreasing incongruence between or- 
ganization and individual. (8) Developing effective 
executive behavior. (9) Consideration of an or- 
ganization theory. Extensive bibliography —M. O. 
Wilson. 

1006. Arthur, Guy B., Jr. Employee opinion 
surveys; making and using them. Personnel J., 
1957, 35, 333-336 ; 339.—After an opinion survey was 
made regarding their supervision, the supervisors 
were assigned to groups of fifteen for training. The 
leader of the groups had each supervisor demonstrate 
or speak on the methods he used that resulted in an 
above average score on a particular item in the opin- 
ion survey. Since almost all supervisors scored above 
average on some items, all supervisors were given an 
opportunity to talk on what they did well—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

1007. Baab, E. L. Management training; or- 
ganizing the communications “Flow.” Personnel, 
1957, 33, 457-460.—Success of a management train- 
ing program demands a well-organized system of 
communications to insure the continuous exchange of 
information through all levels —V. M. Staudt. 

1008. Boek, Walter E. Human relations in in- 
dustry—two case studies. Hum. Organization, 
1956, 15(1), 25-28.—One case describes the reper- 
cussions in an industrial plant resulting from promo- 
tion of a worker to foreman. A second case reviews 
tasks of foremen which do not appear in the formal 
job description but which are necessary for their 
effective action—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

1009. Brinker, Paul A. Morale among profes- 
sional workers; a case study. Personnel J., 1957, 
35, 297-301.—Nearly a thousand professional and 
supervisory personnel of an oil company were inter- 
viewed and asked to rate the morale of their group. 
Faulty supervision was found in most of the low 
morale groups, with too close supervision and lack of 
participating policies frequent. The high morale 
groups were kept informed, permitted participation in 
—— policies and delegated authority—M. B. 
Mitchell, 


1010. Gendron, U. J. Labor-management co- 
operation in government. Publ. Personnel Rev., 
1957, 18, 45-47.—-The growth of government activities 
and technological advancements have brought increas- 
ing numbers of skilled technicians into government 
employ, many of whom maintained their union mem- 
bership and whom union leaders feel they should rep- 
resent in matters affecting their interest. Although 
federal and departmental policies limit the field of 
negotiations and bargaining, the experience has been 
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that federal wage determinations have proved highly 
susceptible to standard bargaining procedures.—A. J. 
Spector. 


1011. Krugman, Herbert E. Contentment or 
morale? A case study. Personnel, 1957, 33, 452- 
455.—A report of a study of fourteen foremen at a 
small chemical plant in New England is presented. 
The men griped about their jobs constantly, but did 
not leave in spite of good employment opportunities 
in the area. Intensive interviews were held with the 
individual foremen. Causes of dissatisfaction as well 
as favorable attitudes are discussed. The author feels 
that “a basic factor in the development of morale is 
a sense of accomplishment—the experience of being 
useful and valuable.”—V. M. Staudt. 


1012. Whyte, William F. Problems of industrial 
sociology. Soc. Prob., 1956, 4, 148-160.—Face-to- 
face relations in industry are markedly influenced by 
the community structure, the technology and job con- 
tent, the systems of compensation, and by the or- 
ganization structure itself. What seems to be needed 
most in order to improve the relation of workers to 
management is a real feeling on the part of the work- 
ers that they are participating in the decision making 
process in industry, that their ideas for improving 
their own lot and the performance of the organiza- 
tion are being put into action. Recent research in- 
dicates that this kind of participation is the life-blood 
of an effective industrial social organization. 23 ref- 
erences.—R. M. Frumkin. 


1013. Wolf, William B. Wage incentives as a 
managerial tool. 


New York: Columbia Univer. 
Press, 1957. x, 143 p. $3.50.—This book attempts 
to place a meaningful framework around the use of 
wage incentive plans in the remuneration of rank and 
file workers. It grew out of the author’s recognition 
of a conflict between the literature on wage incen- 
tive systems and his own industrial experience. The 
book is divided into the following headings: (1) The 
nature of wage incentives, (2) The impact of wage 
incentives on manufacturing costs: an empirical study, 
(3) The theory and logic of wage incentives: a re- 
examination, and (4) Understanding the use of wage 
incentives.—E. G. Aiken. 


1014. Zelko, Harold P., & O’Brien, Harold J. 
Management-employee communication in action. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Howard Allen, 1957. xv, 177 p. 
$3.50. Workbook, $1.00.—The chief component of 
the second revolution in industry is communication. 
A dynamic management program must have a sound 
philosophy of communication as the primary tool for 
contact with employees and as the basis for the inter- 
relationships of groups and individuals. Communica- 
tion has four goals: to convey information and knowl- 
edge; to deepen understanding ; to get acceptance and 
belief; and to provoke action. The book emphasizes 
that the basis of communication programs is the oral, 
face-to-face relationship: speaking, personal relations, 
conferences and meetings. Mediums and methods for 
written communication and receiving communication 
(listening and reading) also are covered. 35 refer- 
ences. The workbook is intended for the training 
instructor and is outlined for 10 two-hour training 
sessions.—C. G. Browne. 


(See also Abstracts 359, 997, 1026) 
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1015. Walker, K. F. Some illusions of execu- 
tive training. Personn. Pract. Bull., Melbourne, 
1956, 12(4), 6-10.—“Executive training will fail if 
it attempts . . . to tell people what they can only find 
out for themselves.” Useful experiences must be 
made available and aid given so that the experience 
can be profitable. We must not focus on the person 
and forget the situatien in which he works. Common 
illusions relate to: amount of knowledge the trainee 
has, how he sees the training setting, assuming train- 
ers can teach, top management’s backing of the pro- 
gram, and assuming that it is ever completed.—J. L. 
Walker. 

INDUSTRY 

1016. Berrin, Faber. Safety on the highway— 
a problem of vision, visibility and color. Amer. J. 
Ophth., 1957, 43, 265-270.—Color as well as legibility 
is of significance in highway markers; some compari- 
sons are presented.—D. Shaad. 


1017. Bessey, E. G., & Machen, G.S. An opera- 
tional test of laboratory determined optima of 
screen brightness and ambient illumination for 
radar reporting rooms. /. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 
51-52.—Laboratory experiments showing that the 
visibility of targets on a radar display is affected by 
bias of the CRT, and not impaired under ambient il- 
lumination up to a level of 0.1 ft.-candle, were tested 
under operational conditions. The results of the trials 
confirmed the laboratory studies.—P. Ash. 


1018. Bradley, James V. Effect of gloves on 
control operation time. USAF WADC Tech Rep., 
1956, No. 56-532, iv, 11 p.—Five types of controls 
(buttons, switches, knobs, and two types of levers) 
were operated with the hands clothed with no gloves, 
wool gloves, and double gloves (leather outside). It 
was concluded that, for the type of control operations 
investigated, the double glove was superior to both 
bare hands and wool gloves alone. Only the factor 
of heat would effect the results in actual operation 
conditions.—R. T. Cave. 


1019. Bradley, James V., & Arginteanu, Jules. 
Optimum knob diameter. USAF, WADC Tech. 
Rep., 1956, No. 56-96, v, 17 p.—With different de- 
grees of frictional resistance the optimum knob di- 
ameter varies. If heavy, the optimum knob diameter 
is about 2 inches. As the resistance decreases so does 
the optimum knob diameter. Evidence is also pre- 
sented to show that these findings are valid over a 
wide range of rotary inertias—R. T. Cave. 


1020. Case, Harry W., & Stewart, Roger G. 
Some personal and social attitudes of habitual 
traffic violators. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 46-50. 
—‘“The results indicate that the negligent operators 
do not constitute a homogeneous group with respect 
to either the personal variables or the attitudes ex- 

ressed toward the law, the police, or themselves . . 
Pthey] therefore, fail to support the common belief 
that drivers who have unfavorable attitudes toward 
self or society become serious traffic violators and 
that such violators have developed unfavorable atti- 
tudes toward traffic laws, enforcement agencies, or 
themselves as a result of frequent apprehension for 
traffic violations. . . . In conclusion, it appears that 
the drivers used in this study are not different from 
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other drivers in the characteristics considered, except 
in the frequency of traffic violations on their records.” 
—P. Ash. 


1021. Davis, Louis E. Job design and produc- 
tivity; a new approach. Personnel, 1957, 33, 418- 
430.—Specialization and job design are discussed as 
well as current approaches to job design, job design 
on the assembly line, and the problem of redesigning 
jobs.—V. M. Staudt. 


1022. Fry, Glenn A. Visual problems of indus- 
try: Part 1. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 3-15.— 
Problems are noted under the following headings: re- 
quirements for efficient seeing, evaluation procedures, 
role of visual experts, other aspects of seeing than 
efficiency. More specific concern is given to the 
problem of providing light for jobs that require pri- 
marily central vision.—T7. Shipley. 

1023. Goodwin, Herbert F. Work simplifica- 
tion—an effective program of improvement. Ad- 
vanced Mgmt, 1957, 22(1), 19-25.—A detailed plan 
for the implementation and perpetuation of a work 
simplification activity with maximal employee par- 
ticipation is outlined. Three major phases of de- 
velopment are described: appreciation; educational ; 
and application. Emphasis is placed upon the general 
application of this general plan of thinking and ap- 
proach to the work, rather than limiting it to work 
methods and work-space lay-out.—A. A. Canfield. 


1024. Katzell, Raymond A. Industrial psychol- 
ogy. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1957, 8, 237-268.—This 
summary of current literature through April 15, 1956, 
is organized in terms of groupings of independent 
variables under headings of: criteria and dependent 
variables, employee attitudes, organizational policies 
and practices, executive and supervisory behavior, 
training and development, selection, performance rat- 
ing, conditions of efficient work, mental health, and 
consumer research. 129-item bibliography.—A. J. 
Sprow. 

1025. McCormick, Ernest J. Human engineer- 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. xi, 467 p. 
$8.00.—Human engineering is an interdisciplinary 
activity devoted to the adaptation for human use of 
work equipment, work space, work environments, and 
consumer products. Written primarily for engineers 
and managerial personnel, a middle course between a 
cookbook approach and a simple summary of experi- 
ments approach was taken. Basic psychological proc- 
esses such as vision, audition and psychomotor abili- 
ties are included. An outlined summary and refer- 
ences follow each chapter—R. L. McCornack. 


1026. Mann, Floyd C., & Hoffman, Richard L. 
Individual and organizational correlates of auto- 
mation. J. soc. Issues, 1956, 12(2), 7-23.—The in- 
troduction of automation into a power plant produced 
major effects on its organizational structure and on 
the attitudes of the workers toward their jobs. 
Maintenance was centralized for the entire system. 
Fewer levels of supervision were required for the 
smaller work force in the new plant. Job enlarge- 
ment and rotation resulted in greater job interest 
and satisfaction, but also in a higher tension level 
on the job. The effects of continuous operation on 
the workers’ lives were generally found to be negative. 
Automation, introduced in a different situation and 
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in a different way, will presumably have different 
effects.—J. A. Fishman. 

1027, Mayo, Alfred M. Environmental consid- 
erations of space travel from the engineering view- 
point. J. Aviat. Med., 1956, 27, 379-389.—Human 
limitations and capacities are reviewed and related to 
factors of crew space design, temperature, aircraft 
speed, pressure, noise and vibration, radiation, meteor- 
collision, escape, stress, and economic considerations. 
“The basic medical, physical and engineering data for 
manned flight in free space, while still inadequate, are 
rapidly being assembled. Progress to date has been 
made possible by the combined effort of workers in 
almost every branch of science. As the day of manned 
space flight is more closely approached, a drastic in- 
crease in the amount of effort will be needed to an- 
swer the increasingly detailed questions incident to 
actual design fabrications and operation of the manned 
space craft.”—J. M. Vanderplas. 

1028. Olson, Howard C., & Willard, Norman, 
Jr. A simplified method for rating the perform- 
ance of stereoscopic range finder operators. Geo. 
Washington Univ. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 
34, iv, 21 p—The current unit of error evaluation of 
the “relationship between target distance and the 
operator’s ranging variability” is too difficult and un- 
reliable. A graphic method requiring only simple 
subtraction is recommended and described. 14-page 
appendix.—R. Tyson. 

1029. Peryam, David R., & Haynes, John G. 
Prediction of soldiers’ food preferences by labora- 
tory methods. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 2-6.—To 
determine how well the relative preference ratings of 
foods by groups of soldiers correspond with ratings 
by groups of civilians under similar test situations, 
the ratings for twelve test foods made by four 50-man 
groups of soldiers were compared with the ratings 
made by two 40-man groups of civilians. Under the 
conditions of the experiment, correlations above .9 
were found between the soldier and civilian ratings, 
and it was concluded that “. . . pretesting of rations 
in the Institute laboratory may be considered equiva- 
lent to pretesting by the soldier-consumer panel 
method.”—P. Ash. 

1030. Smith, A. A.. & Boyes, G. E. Visibility 
on radar screens; the effect of CRT bias and am- 
bient illumination. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 15- 
18.—In three experiments (N =5, 5, and 6) CRT 
bias and ambient illumination were varied jointly, 
and pip visibility thresholds were determined. It was 
concluded that “. . . there is an optimal CRT bias 
(or range of biases) at which radar targets are most 
visible; and ambient illumination can be as high as 
0.1 footcandle without loss. The decrement produced 
by working in darkness and at bias values close to 
VRI (Visual Reference Intensity), as against optimal 
conditions, is of the order of 10 db. of signal voltage. 
This can mean . . . a loss in radar range of up to 25 
percent.”—P. Ash. 


(See also Abstracts 136, 976) 
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1031. Advertising Research Foundation. A 
bibliography of theory and research techniques in 
the field of human motivation. New York: Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation, 1956. vii, 117 p. 
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$5.00.—The bibliography of approximately 700 ref- 
erences is presented under five classifications: the 
concept of motivation, methods and techniques from 
the social sciences, marketing and advertising and 
social science research techniques in marketing and 
advertising. Annotations indicate the nature and 
scope of each reference.—D. R. Krathwohl. 

1032. Cheskin, Louis. How to predict what 
people will buy. New York: Liveright, 1957. 241 
p. $5.00.—This is an edited compilation of 20 previ- 
ously published articles, by or about Louis Cheskin. 
“Instead of head counting or depth psychology, he has 
utilized a comprehensive system of carefully con- 
trolled tests, conducted on an unconscious level.” 
The origins of testing consumer attitudes and reac- 
tions are discussed.—H. P. David. 

1033. Crisp, Richard D. Marketing research. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. xii, 798 p. $7.50. 
—In this general introductory coverage of marketing 
as it exists in professional practice, marketing re- 
search is stressed as an important management tool 
and a determinant of business success or failure. 
There are five major parts: introduction to the mar- 
keting research process, technique tools of marketing 
research, steps in the marketing research process, 
major areas of research application, and research in 
nonmanufacturing organizations. The approach is 
more practical than theoretical, and case material is 
included. Two major viewpoints are presented: the 
management executive's view in looking on research 
as a management decision tool and the marketing re- 
search practitioner’s view.—C. G. Browne. 

1034. Martineau, Pierre. Motivation in adver- 
xi, 210 p. 


tising. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
$3.50.—The current advertising strategy is “the illu- 


sion of communication.” Advertising must be di- 
rected toward the development of power rather than 
the communication of information. Believability is 
attained through emotional rather than intellectual 
conviction, thus pointing up the importance of affec- 
tive factors in advertising. The somewhat hidden 
role of consumer motives and the less obvious psycho- 
logical characteristics of products underscore the need 
to understand and apply principles of consumer mo- 
tivation, at least partly determinable through research. 
A basic philosophy and many specific suggestions are 
given for attaining advertising’s double goal of stimu- 
lating immediate action and of creating a positive, 
lasting product image. Examples from current ad- 
vertising and previously unpublished research are pre- 
sented. 64-item bibliography.—R. O. Peterson. 

1035. Newman, Joseph W. Motivation research 
and marketing management. Boston: Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business Administra- 
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tion, 1957. xiv, 525 p. $7.50.—There are three main 
divisions in this volume. Part I treats of market- 
ing concepts and their development; Part II, motiva- 
tion research with selected case examples, and Part 
III discusses what motivation research means for 
marketing management. The author believes that “An 
era of greatly expanded cooperative efforts by be- 
havioral scientists and marketers lies ahead. With 
it will come the development of improved concepts 
for marketing; more effective research approaches; 
an expansion in the use of research, especially in a 
creative role; changes in the make-up of research 
groups ; and changes in the character of the schooling 
considered appropriate for the prospective marketer.” 
—V.M. Staudt. 

1036. Corcoran, Mary E. Psychiatric nursing. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 636-637.—Progress in 
psychiatric nursing is summarized in a review of the 
literature in this field published during 1956.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1937. Deutscher, Irwin, & Montague, Ann. Pro- 
fessional education and conflicting value systems ; 
the role of religious schools in the educational 
aspirations of nursing students. Soc. Forces, 1956, 
35, 126-131.—181 nursing students representing fresh- 
men and seniors in both religious and nonsectarian 
hospitals were interviewed. . those in nonsec- 
tarian schools become imbued with more of the mod- 
ern professional values in nursing, while those in the 
religious schools tend to retain the more traditional, 
Christian-humanitarian attitudes towards their work.” 
—A. R. Howard. 

1038. Katona, George; Lauterbach, A., & Stein- 
kamp, S. Business looks at banks. Ann Arbor: 
Univer. Michigan Press, 1957. 184 p. $5.00.—The 
attitudes and behavior of business executives towards 
banks and financial practices were analyzed from ap- 
proximately 300 interviews. Attitudes expressed re- 
late to satisfaction with banking service, competition, 
perceived differences between banks, and opinions re- 
garding New York banks. Answers on financial prac- 
tices tell how businesses distribute their deposits, how 
many banking connections they maintain, what their 
policy is with regard to investment of short-term 
funds, how often they borrow, why they borrow. Dis- 
cussion of the sampling technique and a copy of the 
interview questionnaire are included.—C. G. Browne. 

1039. Newcomb, Margaret L. Psychiatric social 
work. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 113, 641-642.—Pro- 
fessional problems of psychiatric social work are 
briefly discussed in a review covering conferences, 
meetings, publications, institutes and plans that oc- 
cupied workers in this area during 1956.—N. H. 
Pronko. 
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scribing the people active in psychology. $1.00 


Order from: 


American Psychological Association, Inc. 


1333 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 














THE AMERICAN BOARD FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES, INC. 


Announces 
the publication of its 


DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
1957 


. a listing of agencies and individuals offering psychological services to 
the public. Evaluated and recommended by ABPS as competent in their 
fields of service, including clinical, industrial, and school psychology, test 
development, and research services. 


Price : $1.00 per copy 


Discounts: 10% on orders of 50 or more 
20% on orders of 100 or more 
30% on orders of 150 or more 


Order from: 


AMERICAN BOARD FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
9827 Clayton Road, St. Louis 17, Mo. 











A GLOSSARY 
OF SOME TERMS USED IN THE 
OBJECTIVE SCIENCE OF BEHAVIOR 


By WiiuiaM S. VERPLANCK 


Provides an empirical vocabulary in the science of human and animal behavior 
Familiarizes readers with developments in the study of animal behavior 
Clarifies concepts used by behaviorists and ethologists 

Price $1.00 


Order from: 
American Psychological Association 
1333 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 























INTRODUCTION TO METHODS IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THIRD EDITION 


By MILES A. TINKER and WALLACE 
A. RUSSELL. This per ee manual, 


extensively rewritten ex- 


greatly 
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and may be used i 
ater eae pee Oy Beicor 
requires no supplementary text. 


Appleton -Century-Crofts, Inc. 


35 WEST 32ND STREET 


NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 

















Chitetanding TIEN Ze 


PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavier 


By Aaron Q. Sortain, Alvin J. North, Jack R. Strange, and Harold M. Chapman, all at Southern 
Methodist University. 444 pages, $6.00 
A brief, introductory text that emphasizes human behavior and personality, combining the elements of 
personality adjustment with the fundamental ideas of a course in general psychology. It includes a treatment 
of the self; social roles, attitudes, and beliefs; and culture and personality . . . written simply and in the 
student's own language. The chief aims are to present psychology as a science and to discuss problems of 
special interest to college students. 


THE ADOLESCENT VIEWS HIMSELF: 
A Psychology of Adolescence 
By Ruth Strang, Columbia University. 581 pages, $7.95 (text edition available) 


Here is a functional and practical undergraduate text presenting a realistic view of adolescents as they see 
themselves and their world. Described through the eyes of young people themselves, it shows their present 
perplexities and tasks, their future, and their attitudes. By combining the statements of adolescents with 
established psychological facts, the author emphasizes all that is common and unique to this age group. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
IN GUIDANCE 


By Emery Stoops, University of Southern California; and Gunnar L. Wahiquist, Asst. Superintend- 
ent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union H. S. District. 369 pages, $5.50 


An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper division and graduate students. 
More than any other available book, it gives the ‘“‘how” of guidance practices to implement basic principles, 
theories and policies. Its new approach offers procedures geared to all levels of the public school system. 
Many forms and charts are quickly available for use by busy school administrators. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS IN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY | 


By G. Wilson Shaffer, The Johns Hopkins University; and Richard S. Lazarus, University of Cali- 
fornia. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 540 pages, $6.75 


This widely adopted text is the first to present a historical account of the clinical field. It is a well-balanced 
treatment of the principles, problems, and procedures of clinical psychology, emphasizing theory, methodol- 
NE cea, ane Sere Soe verre Oe ee ee ee ee 

to personality theory from an over-all point of view. A wealth of case material is presented, 
and is illustrative of the work done by the clinician in diagnosis and therapy. 


Send for copies on approval 








McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 




















